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ON  THE  UREAT  AMERICAN  DERERT. 

CitMciitg  the  Colorado— The  Deeert— Introdaction  of  Camels 

— Bailraads  take  the  Place  of  the  Old  Emig^t  Traios 

_ We  paee  orer  Jordan,  enter  the  Promiaed  Land. 

March  8, 1884. 

Two  years  ago  this  very  day  I  was  crossing 
the  Desert,  and  approaching  Mount  Sinai ;  and 
to-day  I  am  on  the  Great  American  Desert, 
with  many  of  the  features  that  I  saw  in  the 
East,  and  which  would  almost  i>ersuade  me 
that  I  am  still  there.  The  points  of  likeness, 
and  of  unlikeness,  we  shall  see  before  the  day 
is  over. 

It  was  with  many  misgivings  that  we  finally 
bade  good  bye  to  Yuma:  I  was  going  to  say 
dear  old  Yuma;  for  though  it  was  not  an  at¬ 
tractive  place  of  abode,  we  had  got  used  to  it, 
as  an  exile  gets  used  to  his  desolate  island,  and 
even  a  prisoner  to  his  cell.  It  was  at  least  dry 
land,  while  we  knew  not  into  what  Sloughs  of 
Despond  we  should  idunge  on  the  other  side  of 
the  Colorado.  We  had  heard  all  sorts  of  ru¬ 
mors— that  the  track  was  impassable,  and  that 
it  could  not  be  repaired  for  weeks.  But  at  lengt  h 
it  had  been  so  propiwd  up  that  it  was  thought 
we  might  venture  to  run  the  blockade,  and  we 
drew  slowly  across  the  long  bridge  that  sixins 
the  river;  though,  as  we  had  but  just  escai>ed 
from  danger,  we  were  careful  to  take  few  risks. 
For  miles  we  were  feeling  our  way,  like  a  ship 
passing  out  to  sea  throtigh  a  dangerous  chan¬ 
nel.  The  old  barrack  on  the  hill  was  the  last 
object  to  sink  behind  the  horizon,  as  it  would 
be  the  first  to  welcome  us  if  we  were  returning 
to  land,  when  it  would  appear  as  a  lighthouse 
on  a  rock-bound  coast,  which  we  could  salute 
with  the  lines  of  Coleridge  in  the  Ancient  Mar¬ 
iner : 

Is  this  indeed 

The  light-house  top  I  see  ? 

Is  this  the  hill  ?  is  this  the  kirk  ? 

Is  this  my  own  countree  ? 

But  for  the  present  we  are  “  heading  ”  the 
other  way :  we  are  getting  off  the  coast,  and 
farther  out  to  sea,  sinking  down  and  down  till 
we  are  below  the  level  of  the  ocean,  in  the 
broad  inland  sea  of  the  Desert. 

Yes,  it  is  the  Desert,  without  any  qualifica¬ 
tion — a  boundless  plain,  which  is  given  up  to 
barrenness.  I  have  never  seen  more  utter  des¬ 
olation  in  any  i»art  of  the  world.  The  cause  is 
always  the  same — the  absence  of  water.  A  des¬ 
ert  is  “  a  dry  and  thirsty  land  where  no  water 

is. ”  Here  are  neither  rivers  nor  springs.  Not 
a  drop  of  water  is  to  be  found,  except  by  boring 
Artesian  wells,  or  what  is  brought  hither  from 
the  Colorado  river  in  water-tight  cars,  and 
stored  in  tanks  along  the  road  for  use  by  the 
passing  trains. 

Sitting  in  our  car,  and  looking  out  of  the 
windows,  I  am  again  and  again  reminded  of 
the  vast  and  sandy  plain  that  borders  the  Red 
Sea.  Here,  as  there,  I  find  at  once  great  mo¬ 
notony  and  great  variety.  Even  plains  of  sand 
are  not  all  alike:  some  are  a  dead  level,  as 
if  the  surface  had  once  been  the  bottom  of  a 
lake ;  and  others  undulating,  like  our  “  rolling 
prairies  ”;  while  in  still  other  places  the  plain 
is  seamed  and  scarred  by  gulches,  just  as  I 
found  it  in  the  Great  and  Terrible  Wilderness. 

Thus  it  is  the  same  scene — whether  in  Amer¬ 
ica,  or  Arabia,  or  Africa.  The  same— but  with 
a  difference.  The  American  Desert  is  like 
America  in  many  other  iiortions  of  its  terri¬ 
tory-very  grand,  but  not  picturesiiue.  It  is 
wholly  lacking  in  the  accessories  which  give 
such  a  peculiar  Ume  to  the  Oriental  landscaiH.* 
— the  oases  with  their  ivilm  trees,  and  the  car¬ 
avans  moving  slowly  across  the  plain,  rising 
out  of  one  horizon  and  disapi>earing  below  the 
other,  like  ships  at  sea.  If  Gcronie,  the  great 
French  painter,  were  here,  he  could  find  no 
subjects  for  his  i>encil  such  as  he  has  pictured 
in  his  “Prayer  on  the  De.sert,”  where  the  Arab 
has  dismounted  from  his  camel,  and  spread  his 
cari)et  on  the  sands,  and  is  bowing  towards 
Mecca;  or  in  that  other  desert  scene,  so  sad 
and  grim,  in  which  a  camel  has  fallen  to  die, 
with  the  vulture  hovering  over  it,  waiting  for 
his  prey. 

Some  of  these  accessories  might  easily  be 
transplanted  here  from  Africa.  An  attempt 
was  made  a  few  years  since  to  introduce  the 
camel,  but  for  some  reason  the  exi>erinient  did 
not  succeed.  I  “  rather  think,”  as  a  Yankee 
would  say,  that  to  introduce  camels,  we  must 
introduw  Arabs  to  ride  them.  A  Cowboy  pre¬ 
fers  to  mount  a  horse.  But  the  camel  would 
seem  to  be  a  necessity  as  a  beast  of  burden,  if 
there  were  to  be  any  large  amount  of  trans- 
lK>rtation,  e8i)ecially  in  those  i>arts  of  the  Dt‘s- 
ert  where  the  sand  is  so  soft  that  the  horse’s 
hoof  would  sink  deep  into  it,  while  it  would 
bear  up  the  broad,  cushioned  foot  of  the  camel. 
Besides,  a  camel  can  live  where  a  horse  would 
die.  He  can  go  a  long  time  without  water,  and 
can  thrive  on  the  scantiest  vegetation.  We 
find  here, even  on  this  barren  wa.ste,  low,  stunt¬ 
ed  bushes,  to  which,  poor  as  they  are,  our  cam¬ 
els  would  have  bent  their  long  necks  as  they 
l>assed.  There  is  also  a  variety  of  cactus  which 
we  have  not  seen  before,  with  long,  feathery 
branches,  tipi)ed  with  a  beautiful  fiower.  With 
such  herbage  to  crop,  the  camels  would  not 
l>erish.  But  with  the  coming  of  the  railroads, 
neither  horse  nor  camel  is  needed  to  drag  the 
immigrant  across  the  plain ;  and  the  latter 
have  been  left  to  run  at  large  and  take  care  of 
themselves,  and  have  wandered  off  a  few  miles 
to  the  south,  where  it  is  said  that  there  are 
now  wild  herds  near  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of 
California. 

But  if  we  cannot  have  the  camels,  we  can 
have  the  ]>alms.  One  station  on  the  road  takes 
its  name  from  “Seven  Palms,”  that  grow  by 

it,  showing  that  it  is  possible  to  cultivate  the 
trees  which  give  such  beauty  to  the  .\frican 
desert.  The  only  difficulty  is  the  want  of  wa¬ 
ter,  which  is  supplied  by  the  Links  at  the  sta¬ 
tions  in  quantity  sufficient  to  irrigate  a  few 
rods  of  ground.  But  to  irrigab*  a  region  cov¬ 
ering  hundreds  of  s«iuare  miles,  is  a  work 
which  will  not  be  achieved  at  least  in  this 
generation.  We  have  no  hoiie  of  ever  seeing 
the  American  Desert  “blossom  as  the  rose”; 
yet  iierhaps  the  eye  of  future  travellers  may 
be  relieved  by  the  sight,  here  and  there,  not 
■only  of  i)alms,  but  of  other  specimens  of  trop¬ 
ical  vegetation.  But  whatever  those  who  come 
after  us  may  see,  we  see  only  blight  and  bar¬ 
renness.  “  The  land  is  before  us  a  desolate 
wilderness.” 

And  what  a  fiery  furnace  is  this  basin  of  the 
Desert,  into  which  the  sun  beats  as  into  the 
wadies  in  the  Peninsula  of  Sinai !  The  heat  in 
Hummer  is  like  that  of  India,  the  thermometer 
rising  to  120  degrees  in  the  shade  and  150 in  the 
Bun! 

A  practical  man,  riding  over  such  a  bound¬ 
less  waste,  is  tempted  to  (juestion  the  wisdom 
of  Providence  in  i)ermitting  such  iKUtions  of 
the  earth’s  surface  to  run  to  waste.  I  do  not 
presume  to  explain  this  more  than  many  other 
things  in  the  economy  of  nature :  as,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  why  three-fourths  of  the  globe  are  cov¬ 
ered  by  water.  But  I  may  suggest  as  a  i>088i- 
ble  reason,  the  agency  of  these  great  deserts, 
.as  of  the  sea,  in  purifying  the  atmosphere  of 


our  globe.  We  know  that  winds  and  waves, 
the  ocean  tides  and  currents,  keep  the  air  in 
constant  agitation,  and  thus  preserve  its  pu- 
ity.  The  wonderful  clearness  of  the  atmos¬ 
phere  of  Egypt  is  ascribed  to  the  deserts  on 
both  sides  of  the  Nile,  which  suck  up  all  the 
miasm  which  rises  from  decaying  vegetation. 
Here  we  have  the  same  transparency  of  at¬ 
mosphere,  through  which  distant  objects  are 
brought  very  near.  Yonder  mountain  stands 
out  so  distinctly  on  the  horizon,  its  outline  is  so 
shari)  and  clear,  that  it  seems  as  if  it  were  but 
a  short  ride  across  the  plain  to  its  foot,  while 
it  is  perhaps  twenty  miles  away.  The  same 
transi)arent  atmosphere  gives  to  the  moun¬ 
tains  the  soft  purple  tints  of  which  I  have 
often  spoken  as  one  of  the  singular  charms  of 
the  mountains  of  Italy.  While  breathing  this 
air,  and  drinking  in  all  this  beauty,  let  us  not 
“  lift  up  a  reproach  ”  against  the  desert,  as  if 
it  were  accursed.  Nothing  is  accursed.  All 
has  its  place  in  the  economy  of  nature.  The 
air  that  we  breathe  in  cities  is  purer  because 
it  comes  to  us  from  off  the  sea,  and  the  stars 
shine  brighter  in  the  heavens  above  us  when 
we  look  up  to  them  through  the  clear  atmos¬ 
phere  of  Afriuan  or  American  Deserts. 

Perhaps  we  “  enjoyed  ”  the  desert  more  be¬ 
cause  we  were  not  preoccupied  with  the  labor 
and  fatigue  of  getting  over  it,  as  we  should 
have  been  in  the  old  days  of  emigrant  trains, 
moving  in  covered  waggons  at  the  rate  of 
twenty  miles  a  day!  These  great  distances 
would  seem  interminable  if  it  were  not  for  the 
speed  with  which  we  are  transported  over 
them.  I  have  had  a  great  deal  of  experience 
of  desert  life,  and  find  much  food  for  senti¬ 
ment  and  iKjetry  in  the  motion  of  a  “swift 
dromedary,”  and  in  dwelling  in  tabernacles, 
like  Abraham,  Isiiae,  and  Jacob.  But  if  I  have 
to  cross  a  continent,  I  had  rather  make  the 
journey  in  a  Pullman  car  than  on  a  camel’s 
back.  Once  more  I  exclaim,  what  I  have  often 
had  occasion  to  rei>eat.  Blessed  be  civilization ! 

While  we  have  been  indulging  in  these  re¬ 
flections,  we  have  been  speeding  on  in  our 
journey,  and  by  the  middle  of  the  afternoon 
begin  to  perceive  a  change  of  temi)erature 
from  a  change  of  altitude.  For  several  hours 
we  have  been  rising,  till  from  being  below  the 
level  of  the  sea,  we  find  ourselves,  at  the  (ior- 
gonio  Pass,  nearly  three  thousand  miles  above 
it.  The  face  of  the  country  too  has  changed  : 
in  place  of  barrenness  comes  fertility,  till  we 
find  ourselves  once  more  amid  green  fields, 
and  pastures  with  cattle,  with  here  and  there 
a  farm-house.  We  are  entering  one  of  the  rich 
valleys  of  Southern  California— that  which  is 
bordered  by  the  Bernardino  mountains. 

When  we  left  Yuma  in  the  morning,  our  con¬ 
ductor  had  assured  us  that  we  should  reach 
“  Colton  ”  before  night ;  but  we  had  so  many 
delays  that  the  afternoon  wore  away,  and 
evening  was  come  before  we  were  in  sight 
of  the  town,  and  then  we  could  only  see  its 
lights  two  miles  distant  across  the  Santa  Anna 
river,  from  which  the  bridge  had  been  swept 
away.  The  stream  was  still  swollen,  and  rush¬ 
ing  rapidly,  and  it  was  thought  that  it  would 
be  better  to  remain  “on  board”  over  night, 
and  cross  in  the  morning.  So  we  had  still  to 
exercise  our  patience.  It  was  not  exactly 
where  we  wished  to  si>end  our  Saturday  night, 
stuck  in  a  river  bottom,  listening  to  the  croak¬ 
ing  of  frogs.  But  our  colored  brethren  came 
to  the  rescue,  and  thought  to  relieve  a  little 
our  home  sickness  (that  is  apt  to  come  on  Sat¬ 
urday  nights)  by  singing  to  us  “  The  Old  Folks 
at  Home.”  I  am  afraid  the  remedy  only  ag¬ 
gravated  the  peculiar  affection  it  was  intended 
to  cure.  They  succeeded  better  with  “  The 
Sweet  By-and-bye,”  which  is  good  to  take  off 
the  edge  of  one’s  disapiKiintment,  and  teach 
him  to  wait  with  patience  and  hope. 

The  next  morning  we  passed  over  Jordan. 
The  iwrters  called  us  very  early  to  make  ready 
for  the  passage,  and  the  train  moved  slowly 
down  to  the  river’s  bank,  where  we  saw  the 
frightful  wreck  which  the  floods  hail  made. 
A  number  of  the  andies  of  the  bridge  had  been 
swept  away,  and  it  seemed  as  if  it  must  take, 
not  only  days,  but  weeks,  to  repair  it.  How¬ 
ever,  a  footpath  had  been  extern] >orized  out  of 
the  wreck,  across  which  we  picked  our  way, 
not  without  a  good  deal  of  trembling  on  the 
part  of  the  ladies  lest  they  should  become 
giddy  and  fall  into  the  torrent  beneath.  But 
all  got  safely  over,  and  climbed  into  the  emi  of 
the  A‘ar  which  was  waiting  for  us  on  the  other 
side,  and  which  drew  us  quickly  to  the  stHtion 
in  Colton,  where  we  clambered  out  with  a  lit¬ 
tle  of  the  feeling  of  a  shiiiwrecked  crew,  who, 
after  many  delays  and  adventures,  had  all  got 
safe  to  land.  But  a  “  warm  welcome  at  an  inn  ” 
and  a  g(X)d  “square  meal”  restored  us  to  a 
more  eipiable  frame  of  mind  ;  and  we  were  re¬ 
joiced  to  be  at  last  “on  shore”  to  keej*  the 
Sabbath.  Colton  has  a  good  Presbyterian 
church  and  minister,  with  whom  it  would  have 
been  a  joy  to  keep  holy  day;  but  the  hotel  was 
overrun,  the  parlor  turned  into  a  bedroom  for 
ladies,  and  some  of  us  had  to  take  refuge 
elsewhere.  So  after  crossing  the  river  again, 
walking  over  a  second  bridge,  and  pushing  on 
through  wind  and  rain,  we  reached  shelter  at 
Riverside,  where,  with  a  roof  over  our  head, 
and  a  blazing  fire  before  us,  and  friends  around 
us,  we  found  at  last  the  swreetness  and  com¬ 
fort  of  a  civilized  and  Christian  home. 

_  H.  M.  F. 

[Of  the  bearities  of  Riverside  and  Southern 
California,  I  have  already  written  at  length  in 
letters  from  the  siiot,  which  were  published  at 
the  time.] 


t’.ILIFORMA— A  PIBNEER'.S  (OMMEM. 

“Inasmuch  as  many  have  taken  in  hand  to 
set  forth  in  order  a  declaration  ”  of  those 
things  which  are  true  among  us,  it  seems  good 
to  me  also,  having  lived  thirty-four  years  in 
California,  and  travelled  extensively,  to  write 
unto  thee,  most  excellent  Ev.vngelist,  that  thou, 
mightest  know  the  wrUiinty  of  those  things 
wherein  thou  hast  been  instructed. 

I  would  not  deny  anything  which  has  been 
stated  as  a  fact  by  your  worthy  corresiwjn- 
dents,  but  wish  to  reconcile  the  apparent  con¬ 
tradictions.  No  doubt  the  difficulty  was  in 
drawing  general  conclusions  from  individual 
cases,  as  the  knights  who  met  at  the  sign  and 
fought  over  the  inscription,  and  afterwards 
found  that  both  were  correct,  as  they  had  seen 
different  sides  of  the  tablet — so  these  writers. 
Augusta  Moore,  who  wants  all  the  young  men 
of  New  England  to  freeze  to  Plymouth  Rock  or 
Cape  Cod,  and  not  to  brave  the  fleas  and  bed¬ 
bugs  of  California,  and  our  worthy  friend  Dr. 
Field,  who  found  no  fleas  at  the  magificent 
Hotel  del  Monte,  do  not  agree  or  present  the 
whole  truth,  although  both  state  facts. 

A  few  days  ago  I  cami>ed  within  three  miles  of 
the  Hotel  del  Monte,  and  found  in  the  morning 
that  Miss  Moore’s  representations  were  pain¬ 
fully  true  of  that  8i)ot ;  the  fleas  had  invaded 
our  tent,  yet  I  doubt  if  you  would  find  one  of 
these  i)ests  at  the  Hotel  in  a  month.  There 


are  places  in  our  State  where  these  little  tor¬ 
ments  live  in  the  cracks  of  the  dry  ground, 
and  jump  about  all  Summer,  ready  to  spring 
upon  and  devour  an  unwary  traveller  from 
Cape  Cod;  but  these  places  are  exceptions. 
Clean  people  in  their  houses  are  not  troubled 
by  them,  and  as  for  bed-bugs,  I  have  only  seen 
or  smelt  one  since  I  was  a  boy. 

A  man  who  lives  in  San  Francisco  will  tell 
you  that  July  and  August  are  the  coldest 
months  in  the  year;  another  who  lives  in  Sac¬ 
ramento  will  complain  of  the  heat  of  these 
months.  Both  are  correct.  I  once  lectured  on 
California  in  Michigan,  and  told  many  strange 
things  about  the  big  trees  and  large  squashes, 
and  among  other  things,  that  w'e  jdanted  corn 
and  it  grew  and  ripened  without  cultivation 
and  no  rain.  An  old  farmer  came  to  me  and 
said,  “  I  believed  the  wonderful  things  you  told 
us  until  you  told  about  raising  corn  without 
plowing  or  hoeing  it,  and  then  I  did  not  be¬ 
lieve  anything  you  had  said.” 

You  can  safely  believe  every  good  and  every 
bad  thing  that  any  one  has  seen,  but  you  must 
not  believe  all  the  inferences  which  are  made. 
The  man  who  wrote  in  the  pat)er  of  July  10th 
about  Colonies  from  Martinas,  must  have  gone 
down  to  San  Francisco  and  fallen  into  bad 
company.  Colonies  are  very  rare  here,  and 
men  who  have  been  trying  to  get  away  from 
themselves  and  their  misfortunes,  and  then 
gone  into  a  land  speculation  without  money, 
will  always  kill.  I  have  travelled  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  and  back  six  times, 
travelled  in  the  North  and  South,  in  the  East 
and  West,  among  the  most  refined  Christian 
l)eople,  and  failed  to  see  any  great  difference. 
There  are  good  and  bad  in  all  States,  there  are 
rich  and  poor ;  but  there  i^  a  much  larger  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  people  in  California  who  are  in 
comfortable  circumstances,  than  in  any  State 
of  the  Union.  We  can  safely  say  that  all  class¬ 
es  have  more  to  eat  than  in  any  part  of  the 
world,  and  better  things.  Infidel  lectures  are 
not  tolerated.  Every  man  does  openly  what 
he  wishes  to  do,  if  he  interferes  not  with  the 
rights  of  others.  There  is  plenty  of  work  for 
all  who  will  do  work,  at  higher  wages  than  in 
any  other  country.  Cranks  find  poor  picking 
over  on  this  side.  W.  W.  Buieu. 


MIDSIM.>IER  PEXfILLINCiS. 

By  Bev.  Theodore  L.  Cayler. 

Auburn,  N.  Y.,  .luly  30.  1884. 

A  ride  through  the  Mohawk  Valley  never 
wearies  me,  although  I  have  journeyed  through 
it  ever  since  the  days  of  packet-boats  on  the 
Erie  Canal.  That  was  a  leisurely  style  of  trav¬ 
el,  with  abundance  of  good  comiMiny,  and  bet¬ 
ter  opportunity  for  studying  the  soft  rich  land- 
scai>e,  than  whirling  through  the  valley  in  an 
express  train.  When  will  the  Central  Railroad 
Company  clear  away  their  outlandish  station 
houses  ’?  The  one  at  Schenectady  is  hardly  fit 
for  a  dog-kennel. 

I  spent  a  pleasant  Salibath — bating  the  rain 
—in  Utica,  with  the  joint  congregations  of  the 
First  Church  and  the  Westminster.  A  good 
habit  have  the  Uticans  of  going  to  church,  and 
the  Sabbath  is  as  (luiet  as  in  a  rural  hamlet. 
The  discussions  over  the  difficulties  at  Hamil¬ 
ton,  coupled  with  the  late  controversy  at  Un¬ 
ion,  emphasize  the  fact  that  the  office  of  a  col¬ 
lege  President  is  not  a  bed  of  ro.ses.  To  the 
public  eye  it  looks  like  a  post  of  dignity  and 
comfort ;  but  the  incumbent  has  to  keep  one  of 
his  own  eyes  on  the  students,  and  the  other  on 
the  faculty,  and  needs  a  third  eye  for  the  pa¬ 
trons  of  the  college  and  the  progress  of  educa¬ 
tional  movements.  Success  in  a  puliut  and  a 
liastorate,  do  not  always  insure  success  in  the 
management  of  a  college.  As  a  general  thing, 
it  is  wise  to  till  the  Presidential  chair  by  some 
one  who  has  had  long  experience  in  a  profes¬ 
sor’s  chair.  This  gives  the  benefit  of  an  aca- 
(leniii^  training  for  an  academic  office,  and 
spares  the  ministry  from  the  too  freipient 
levies  made  upon  it.  .Able  ministers  are  not  so 
suiHT-abundant  that  they  shouhl  be  continual¬ 
ly  impressed  into  colleges  and  ecclesiastic.al 
Boards. 

While  the  name  of  “  honest  John  Hill  ”  of 
New  Jersey  is  receiving  so  many  tributes  from 
the  press,  let  me  add  one  more  sprig  of  myr¬ 
tle.  He  was  a  model  elder  when  in  Boonton, 
and  a  model  teetotaller  in  our  Temperance  re¬ 
form,  and  a  model  legislator  at  Trenton  and  in 
Washington.  To  him  we  owe  the  “  postal- 
eards,”  and  it  is  a  more  valuable  contribution 
to  the  country,  than  some  ambitious  party  ora¬ 
tors  have  made  in  the  course  of  a  long  and 
noisy  career.  John  Hill  was  a  noble  specimen 
of  what  good  sense  and  godliness  can  produce, 
especially  when  run  in  a  Presbyterian  mould. 

Of  beautiful  .Auburn,  when-  I  am  rei>osing 
under  the  elms  of  Genesee  street,  I  need  not 
add  another  syllable  in  these  columns.  My 
adjectives  are  about  exhausted.  Its  most  ven¬ 
erable  citizen.  Dr.  Richard  Steel,  is  just  pass¬ 
ing  my  window  with  a  vigorous  tread ;  if  he 
lives  a  little  longer,  he  will  be  i>ermitted  to 
chant  the  ninetieth  P.salm  on  his  ninetieth 
birthday.  He  has  survived  Seward,  Throop, 
Riehards,  Cox,  Mills,  and  the  others,  who  half 
a  century  ago  made  this  an  intellectual  centre 
in  Western  New  York. 

The  Salvation  Army. 

.Auburn  has  a  large  population  of  operatives 
in  various  manufaetories.  To  meet  their  re¬ 
ligious  wants  a  detachment  of  the  “  SalratUni 
Army  ”  has  come  hither,  and  put  up  a  tem- 
jHirary  brick  “Barracks”  on  the  principal 
street.  The  new  structure  was  opened  a  few 
evenings  since,  and  as  I  had  never  attend¬ 
ed  a  service  by  this  unique  organization,  I 
joined  the  crowd  and  went  in.  The  iirincijwil 
l>erformers  were  advertised  as  Major  Moore, 

the  commander-in-chief,  “  Captain  H - ,  the 

Hallelujah  Scotchman,”  “Captain  .T - ,  the 

blood-washed  Welshman,”  and  a  “Converted 
Minstrel  ”  with  his  banjo  in  his  hand.  On  the 
platform  were  a  motley  grou|>,  among  them 
several  women  wearing  badges  and  holding 
tambourines.  The  exercises  began  with  the 
singing  of  a  rude  hymn  about  the  marchings 
and  the  victories  of  the  Salvation  .Army.  It 
was  shouted  in  most  stentorian  tones,  and  ac- 
comi>anied  by  a  blast  of  trumiiet  and  the  beat¬ 
ing  of  drums  and  tambourines.  Not  a  line  of 
Scripture  was  read  during  the  evening;  very 
few  passages  were  quoted  ;  the  whole  language 
of  the  incoherent  speeches  and  singular  pray¬ 
ers  was  in  the  queer,  new-fangled  dialect  of 
the  Salvationists.  The  chief  burden  of  the 
siJeeches  was  “ fighting  the  devil,”  “enlisting 
in  the  army,”  “  going  to  prison  as  servants  of 
Jesus,”  and  sounding  the  praises  of  their  regi¬ 
ments  over  the  land.  On  the  bass-drum  was 
painted  “  This  world  for  God,”  and  when  the 
Major  announced  “fifty  new  converts”  in  a 
<*ertain  place,  some  of  his  associates  rose  and 
gave  three  lu-sty  cheers,  as  in  a  i»olitienl  meet¬ 
ing! 

The  Hallelujah  Scotchman’s  noisy  siieech 
was  followed  by  a  German,  who  elicited  much 
laughter.  Then  the  soldiers  on  the  platform 


rose  and  shouted  a  hymn  to  a  negro  melody ; 
the  girls  thum^ied  frantically  on  their  tam¬ 
bourines,  and  several  began  to  leap  and  dance 
after  the  fashion  of  a  negro  camp-meeting  in 
the  South.  With  the  exception  of  a  pathetic 
talk  and  song  by  the  “Converted  Minstrel,” 
there  was  very  little  that  was  reverential  in 
tone,  and  hardly  a  word  of  solid  religious  in¬ 
struction  was  uttered  during  the  whole  even¬ 
ing.  The  service  was  a  strange  comiKuind  of 
jollity  and  fanaticism,  until  towards  the  close, 
when  a  woman  arose  and  told  a  touching  story 
of  her  reformation  from  vice.  This  sobered 
the  audience,  and  the  fervent  prayer  at  the 
close  produced  a  deep  impression  on  the  mot¬ 
ley  crowd,  who  seemed  to  be  drawn  there  by 
sheer  curiosity.  Of  the  Salvation  .Army  as  it 
exists  in  England,  I  have  spoken  in  these  col¬ 
umns  in  a  hoi>eful  tone,  and  I  do  not  deny  that 
some  real  good  has  been  accomplished  by  its 
feeble  offshoot  in  .America.  But  the  movement 
sadly  lacks  wise  leadership,  and  threatens  to 
bring  the  Gospel  into  contempt  among  the 
class  it  aims  to  save.  Thus  far  there  is  more 
chaff  than  wheat.  If  God  has  a  work  for  this 
organization  among  the  neglected  masses.  He 
will  raise  up  men  to  guide  and  control  it. 


OUR  BRETHREN  SOUTH. 

By  Bev.  Henry  A.  Nelson,  S.D. 

The  readers  of  The  Evangelist  already 
know  with  what  generous  brotherliness  the 
delegates  of  our  General  Assembly  were  wel¬ 
comed  and  treated  at  Vicksburg.  With  your 
permission,  Mr.  Editor,  I  would  fain  report  to 
them  some  recollections  and  impressions  of 
that  jileasant  embassy.  The  courtesy  and 
hospitality  which  we  experienced,  though  all 
that  could  be  desired,  were  no  more  than  we 
exi)ected.  The  manly  character  of  our  breth¬ 
ren,  jind  their  previous  action  in  behalf  of  fra¬ 
ternal  relations  were  a  sufficient  guaranty  for 
this.  But  I  desire  to  testify  that  in  conversa¬ 
tion  with  citizens  of  Vicksburg,  as  well  as  with 
members  of  the  Assembly,  there  w’as  more  j)er- 
fect  freedom  from  any  tinge  of  bitterness  in 
reminiscences  of  the  war  than  I  should  have 
thought  possible.  “  The  siege,”  so  famous  in 
military  history,  so  disastrous  to  the  cause 
that  was  lost,  and  so  terrible  to  the  people  on 
whose  homes  its  fiery  temjiest  fell,  was  freely 
alluded  to,  but  never  in  a  tone  of  complaint, 
never  as  a  wrong  inflicted  by  us,  but  always 
and  only  as  an  event  belonging  to  the  past, 
and  with  no  more  reference  to  the  human  re- 
siwnsibility  for  it  than  in  similar  allusions  to 
the  more  recent  affliction,  the  yellow  fever. 
But  these  latter  were  not  without  grateful 
reference  to  the  kind  help  sent  dow’ii  from  the 
North.  In  the  .Assembly  itself,  the  devotional 
spirit,  the  frank  manliness  in  debate,  the  loy¬ 
alty  to  Standards,  and  the  constant  recogni¬ 
tion  of  the  Bible  as  the  sole  infallible  stand¬ 
ard,  were  such  as  might  easily  make  visiting 
Presbyterians  forget  that  they  were  not  at 
home. 

The  reports  of  the  “  Executive  Committees  ” 
on  their  missionary  and  other  benevolent 
work,  reminded  me  of  the  former  difference  of 
nomenclature  between  the  New  School  “  Com¬ 
mittees  ”  and  the  Old  School  “  Boards.”  Was 
it  only  a  difference  of  nomenclature  ?  Dr. 
Thornwell  thought  not.  Theoretical  differ¬ 
ences  that  seem  wide,  often  dwindle  or  disa])- 
jiear  in  the  i)racticul  working  of  earnest,  prac¬ 
tical,  fair-minded  men.  I  found  some  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Vicksburg  Assembly  alleging  too 
strong  a  tendency  among  them  to  theorizing, 
or  drawing  too  line  distinctions.  Probably 
some  in  our  own  Assembly  would  allege  the 
same  tendency  among  us.  But  “missionary 
days  ”  in  both  .Assemblies  show  that  in  both 
the  majority  are  too  earnestly  busy  in  doing 
the  work,  to  waste  much  time  in  fine-spun 
speculations  concerning  theoretical  principles 
supposed  to  be  involved  in  the  methods  of  do¬ 
ing  it.  'The  Assembly  at  Vicksburg  seemed  to 
me  thoroughly  in  earnest  in  its  work  of  evan¬ 
gelization,  both  Home  and  Foreign. 

.An  hour  of  thrilling  interest  was  that  in 
which  they  discussed  Dr.  J.  Leighton  Wilson’s 
proposed  retirement  from  the  office  of  Secre¬ 
tary.  Such  reverent  love  as  they  all  showed 
to  him,  for  his  work’s  sake  and  for  his  charac¬ 
ter’s  sake,  is  a  sweet  reward  for  his  long  and 
faithful  service.  They  kept  him  in  the  office, 
and  provided  him  the  needed  assistance.  The 
whole  tran-saction  was  fragrant  with  the  odors 
of  the  133(1  Psalm. 

Your  readers  have  doubtless  generally  re¬ 
gretted  the  resolution  of  the  Vicksburg  Assem¬ 
bly  to  have  only  written  correspondence  with 
our  .Assembly  hereafter.  They  knew  that  the 
delegates  of  our  Assembly  did  all  they  could 
to  induce  a  different  result,  and  yet  I  do  not 
think  that  we  should  take  unkindly  the  decis¬ 
ion  which  our  brethren  saw  fit  to  make. 

The  vote  was  carrh'd  by  only  the  small  ma¬ 
jority  of  48  to  42.  'Ihe  minority,  nearly  equal¬ 
ing  the  majority,  are  very  earnest  in  their  de¬ 
sire  for  i)ersonal  delegations,  and  many  of 
them  are  eager  for  early  organic  union.  The 
majority  no  doubt  fear  that  organic  union 
would  be  the  si>eedy  result  of  such  intercourse 
as  we  have  had  since  1882,  and  therefore  prefer 
the  cooler  method  of  epistolary  correspond¬ 
ence.  Shall  we  blame  them  for  this  ?  I  do 
not.  It  is  not  difficult  for  me  to  see  reasons 
for  their  aversion  to  organic  union  which  com¬ 
mand  my  respectful  symimthy.  They  are  a 
small  body  in  number  and  are  spread  over  a 
wide  region,  geograidiically  apart  from  that 
on  which  we  are  so  much  more  numerous. 
Not  unnaturally  they  fear,  that  out-number¬ 
ing  them  as  we  would  in  a  united  Church, 
their  own  views  of  the  work  in  their  own  part 
of  the  field  would  not  have  free  course.  Is 
this  strange  ’?  Do  not  we  New  School  men  re¬ 
member  how  slow  we  were  to  acscept  the  Old 
School  wooing  of  1866-89  ?  So  much  the  small¬ 
er  body,  we  took  good  care  to  guard  against  a 
lying  down  together  of  the  lion  and  the  lamb, 
which  might  (we  feared)  mean  “the  lamb  in¬ 
side  the  lion.” 

While  I  thus  resi>ect  the  c-aution  of  our 
brethren,  I  cannot  help  regretting  their  de¬ 
cision  to  cease  from  the  form  of  intercourse 
which  would  give  each  body  the  best  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  assure  itself  of  the  true  spirit  of  the 
other.  Surely,  in  the  most  intimate  inter¬ 
course,  we  could  trust  ourselves  to  decide  wise¬ 
ly,  in  due  time,  the  questions.  When,  and 
whether  ever,  we  shall  become  one  body. 

The  vast  size  of  the  body  which  the  present 
union  of  these  two  would  constitute,  is  no 
doubt  an  objection  in  some  minds  to  such  un¬ 
ion.  This  is  worthy  of  consideration.  Some 
of  the  brethren  of  the  South  are  in  favor  of 
union  of  the  Churches,  with  three  or  four 
“  provincial  ”  Assemblies,  and  a  t  •  iennial  or 
quadrennial  General  Assembly  as  t.i;  bond  of 
union  for  them  all.  Who  shall  say  that  our 
present  exiieriment  of  State  Synods  is  not  a 
step  in  the  progress  toward  that  national  uni¬ 
fication  ? 

Doubtless  you  noticed  in  the  moderator’s  re¬ 


sponse  to  our  addresses  his  courteous  intima¬ 
tion  that  the  great  West  may  well  claim  the 
generous  outlay  of  all  our  resources,  while  the 
sister  Church  finds  its  field  in  the  South.  This 
could  not  fail  to  remind  us  of  Horace  Greeley’s 
“Go  West,  young  man.”  But  the  “young 
man  ”  of  Greeley’s  time  is  a  grey-beard  now, 
and  his  sons  have  discovered  that  “  the  West  ” 
extends  southward  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  as 
well  as  northward  to  .Alaska.  Vast,  fertile 
Texas  is  peopling  not  from  the  southeast 
alone.  “  The  populous  North  ”  is  “  pouring 
from  its  frozen  loins  ”  no  insignificant  portion 
of  that  mighty  population.  Our  Church  can¬ 
not  withhold  from  her  migrating  children  the 
means  of  making  their  new  homes  as  bright 
with  Gosiiel  privileges  as  those  in  which  they 
were  born.  No  sectional  limitations  can  we 
consent  to  have  set  to  our  evangelizing  activi¬ 
ties.  Let  us  hope,  however,  and  let  us  con¬ 
stantly  endeavor,  that  all  our  work  shall  be 
prosecuted  so  generously  and  fi’aternally,  that 
more  and  more  the  members  of  the  two  Church¬ 
es  shall  be  unable  to  see  why  they  should  be 
two.  Only  thus  can  they  happily  become  one. 
They  must  grow  together,  not  be  welded  to¬ 
gether. 

Let  us  not  object  to  local  union  wherever  it 
is  desired  before  general  union  can  be.  Let 
our  people  going  South  not  hesitate  to  join  the 
churches  which  they  find  existing,  where  they 
are  not  numerous  enough  to  form  a  new 
church,  or  where  none  is  needed.  .And  why 
should  not  our  ministers,  where  they  are  not 
numerous  enough  to  form  new  presbyteries, 
or  where  these  are  not  needed,  join  the  pres¬ 
byteries  of  the  South  ?  'These  questions  must 
be  answered  by  the  brethren  themselves  in 
each  locality,  according  to  their  own  convic¬ 
tions  in  each  case. 

“  Brethren,  ye  are  called  unto  liberty,  only 
use  not  liberty  for  an  occasion  to  the  flesh, 
but  by  love  serve  one  another.” 


AN  EVENING  WITH  THE  SALVATION  AR.WV. 

By  Prof.  E.  D.  Uorris,  D.D. 

In  traversing  Oxford  street  yesterday,  my  at¬ 
tention  was  drawn  toward  a  series  of  placards 
posted  around  a  doorway,  announcing  a  spe¬ 
cial  meeting  of  the  Salvation  .Army  for  the 
evening.  .As  from  the  announcement,  the 
meeting  was  likely  to  be  one  of  special  signifi¬ 
cance  in  connection  with  that  singular  phe¬ 
nomenon  in  the  religious  life  of  England,  I 
could  not  allow  myself  to  miss  the  opportunity 
of  attending  the  service. 

The  meeting  was  held  in  a  largo,  plain  hall, 
which  is  a  species  of  headiiuarters  for  the 
Army,  and  is  capable  of  containing  twelve  hun¬ 
dred  or  fifteen  hundred  persons.  Although  an 
admission  fee  of  a  penny  was  reiiuircd  at  the 
entrance,  with  the  alternative  of  a  shilling  for 
reserved  seats,  I  found  the  hall  well  filled,  and 
later  in  the  evening  it  was  crowded  in  every 
l)art.  'The  arrangement  of  the  room  reminded 
me  somewhat  of  the  Tabernacle  at  Salt  Lake 
City,  w*th  its  deep  galleries,  and  especially  its 
provis.on  for  the  music,  and  for  the  assembled 
array  of  offleers  and  other  specially  prominent 
persons.  In  a  series  of  seats  rising  one  above 
the  other  back  of  the  platform,  were  the  mem¬ 
bers  ofthe  Army,  proi)erlysp('aking,  about  two 
hundred  in  number.  'The  women,  who  were 
slightly  in  the  majority,  and  were  seated  to¬ 
gether,  were  dressed  in  plain  black  gowns  and 
bonnets,  and  wore*  slight  badges;  the  men 
wi're  distinguished  mostly  by  red  woollen 
blouses,  with  the  words  “Salvation  Army” 
worked  across  the  breast.  Some  of  the  offleers 
were  more  distinctively  dei’orated  with  badges 
showing  their  rank  ;  two  or  three  who  had  just 
been  appointed  for  India,  were  clad  in  gar¬ 
ments  which  resembb'd  the  ordinary  Hindoo 
dress.  General  Booth  was  distinguished  from 
all  the  rest  by  a  species  of  coat  and  vest, 
black  and  green  and  gilded,  which  made  him 
conspicuous  in  the  group,  but  which  I  could 
not  easily  describe.  A  band  of  eight  or  ten  in 
the  centre  of  the  group  were  ecpiipped  with 
violins,  instruments  of  brass,  drums  and  cym¬ 
bals,  wherewith  they  vigorously  assisted  the 
singing,  in  which  the  entire  Army  and  many 
of  the  congregation  joined. 

The  special  occasion  for  the  meeting  was  the 
commi.ssioning  and  sending  out  of  members 
selected  for  service  in  foreign  lands.  There 
were  ten  of  these ;  three  for  Canada,  two  for 
California,  two  for  some  point  in  Smith  Africa, 
and  three  for  India.  Four  of  these  were  young 
women — lassies,  as  they  were  termed  -who  had 
received  the  notice  of  their  aiipointment  only  a 
few  days  before,  but  who  w’ere  now  present  to 
say  their  farewells  before  leaving  for  Canada 
and  South  Africa.  One,  destined  to  India,  had 
just  received  his  diploma  in  London  as  a  phy¬ 
sician  ;  the  other  two  appointed  to  the  .same 
field  had  resided  in  India  before,  and  were  in 
some  degree  prepared  for  their  work.  Most 
had  been  for  a  time  in  what  is  termed  the 
'Training  Home,  and  had  also  been  engaged  in 
the  work  of  the  .Army  in  England.  All  were 
going  out  by  the  ai)p(nntment  of  the  General, 
and  api»arently  in  the  spirit  of  entire  consecra¬ 
tion  to  the  difficult  .services  to  which  they  had 
b(‘cn  appointed.  With  the  exceptions  named, 
none  of  the  little  company  had  much  visible 
ipialiflcation  for  such  service  beyond  what 
their  deep  religious  enthusiasm  might  supply. 

Brief  addresses  were  made  Viy  all  of  the  ap- 
liointees,  and  hymns  were  sung  by  .several  of 
them,  in  the  choru.ses  to  which  the  Army  and  the 
congregation  seemed  in  each  case  very  heartily 
to  join.  In  introducing  one  of  them.  Miss  Booth 
made  a  brief  and  affecting  statement  resiiect- 
ing  the  way  in  which  the  young  missionary,  a 
simple-hearted  English  girl,  had  been  led  to 
give  herself  up  to  this  service.  General  Booth 
3ix)ke  repeatedly,  in  a  somewhat  frantic  strain, 
commenting  on  the  work  that  had  already  been 
done,  esiiecially  in  India,  affirming  his  faith  in 
the  success  of  the  Salvation  movement,  assur¬ 
ing  the  mis-sionaries  of  continued  sympathy 
and  help,  and  urging  all  to  contribute  freely  to¬ 
ward  their  support,  and  to  remember  them 
daily  in  prayer.  His  manner  was  extravagant, 
and  his  siieech  wanting  in  both  body  and 
form,  to  such  an  extent  that  I  found  myself 
questioning  whether  he  were  not  either  an  in¬ 
sincere  man  playing  a  part,  or  an  unintelligent 
enthusia.st,  void  of  practhral  judgment.  Yet 
either  hypothesis  would  jtrobably  do  him  in¬ 
justice;  and  when  he  closed  the  service  with 
such  a  prayer  as  I  have  never  heard  elsewhere 
—a  strange  rhapsody  of  commingled  petition, 
exhortation,  passion,  gesture,  rude  boisterous¬ 
ness— I  was  more  jiuzzled  than  ever  with  the 
psychological  and  spiritual  problem  he  pre¬ 
sented.  Perhaps  the  man  is  to  be  classed, 
though  on  a  lower  scale,  with  those  singular  en¬ 
thusiasts  like  Mohammed  or  Peter  the  Hermit, 
who  have  at  times  played  so  striking  a  part  in 
the  great  drama  of  providence  and  of  grace. 

The  best  address  of  the  evening  was  made 
by  Mrs.  Booth,  who  is  now  disabled  by  ill- 
health,  but  who  felt  it  her  duty  to  be  present 
on  so  significant  an  occasisn.  Thesiieecbes  of 


the  missionaries,  while  abundant  in  fervor, 
seemed  to  be  greatly  lacking  in  intelligent  ap¬ 
preciation  of  the  work  they  were  undertaking, 
and  of  the  nature  of  the  salvation  they  were 
going  out  to  proclaim.  One  great  jicril  to 
which  the  entire  movement  is  subject,  lies  just 
here— in  the  failure  to  mingle  adequate  know¬ 
ledge  with  the  exuberant  enthusiasm,  and  in 
the  consecpient  liability  to  flow  off,  on  the  cur¬ 
rent  of  such  enthusiasm,  either  into  decadence 
and  fruitlessness,  or  into  some  form  of  error  or 
of  unbelief.  Mrs.  Booth  is  much  more  likely 
than  her  husband,  if  I  may  judge  between 
them,  to  save  the  movement  from  such  peril. 
Heraddress,  which  was  one  of  great  tenderness 
and  earnestness,  and  of  genuine  power,  was 
also  full  of  thoughtfulness  and  persuasive 
force,  while  her  language  and  manner  were 
quite  above  the  average  of  the  other  sjieakers. 
Let  me  attempt  a  brief  summary. 

Men  have  a  great  variety  of  purposes  and 
aims  in  life,  such  as  position,  gain,  happiness. 
God  cares  but  little,  relatively,  for  these  human 
ends.  He  has  but  one  great  purpose  for  the 
world— to  save  it.  Men  despise  His  plan  of 
things,  and  follow  rather  their  own  little 
schemes.  He  sticks  steadily  to  His  great  pur¬ 
pose,  and  makes  everything  in  this  world  bend 
to  it.  In  carrying  out  His  plan  of  salvation. 
He  uses  men ;  in  some  sense  He  must  use  men, 
and  their  work  must  come  in  to  complete  His. 
He  uses  not  the  high  and  mighty,  not  the 
learned,  not  the  rich,  nor  even  the  poor  as 
such ;  He  uses,  and  for  such  a  purpose  can  use, 
none  but  saved  people— none  but  the  saved  can 
help  in  saving  others.  Of  these  He  can  use 
even  the  humblest  and  feeblest,  and  this  even 
in  the  most  difflcult  places.  Hence  His  plan 
must  be  made  ours  by  personal  choice  and  by 
complete  consecration.  We  must  give  our¬ 
selves  up  entirely  to  the  business  of  saving 
the  world,  just  as  God  does,  and  because  He 
does  it.  And  we  must  save  the  world  in  His 
way— by  the  Gosiiel.  The  world  will  not  be 
saved  by  the  personal  coming  of  Christ  to  men, 
but  by  the  coming  to  them  of  men  who  have 
the  Spirit  of  Christ  in  their  hearts.  The  world 
needs  more  of  these.  The  electricity  of  grace 
is  in  the  sky,  but  more  conductors  are  needful 
to  bring  it  down,  to  the  earth.  This  blessed 
end  will  soon  be  reached,  and  Christian  iieople 
filled  with  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  will,  through 
Him,  save  the  whole  world. 

Such  was  the  substance  of  the  address,  and 
its  earnest  and  tender  delivery  added  greatly 
to  the  impressiveness  of  its  teaching.  It  was 
thoroughly  evangelical,  and  in  the  careful  way 
in  which  its  positive  declarations  about  the 
need  and  value  of  human  help  in  bringing  the 
world  to  Christ,  were  guarded,  even  a  strong 
Calvinist  might  take  decided  comfort.  The 
speaker  said  that  no  (piestion  had  ever  per¬ 
plexed  her  so  often  or  so  greatly  as  the  old 
(luestion.  Why  does  God  use  man  at  all  in  car¬ 
rying  out  His  puriHise  to  save  ?  But  while  she 
could  give  no  reason  that  satisfied  her  own 
mind,  she  was  sure  of  the  fact  that  God  does 
make  man  a  helper ;  and  of  the  further  fact, 
that  there  is  nothing  in  this  to  make  any 
Christian  proud  or  boastful,  as  if  he  were 
somehow  saving  himself  or  saving  others.  I 
am  not  sure  that  any  of  us,  after  reading  all 
the  theologies  which  lie  between  Calvin  and 
Arminius,  can  say  much  more  than  this.  After 
all,  the  vital  thing  is  that  God  wishes  and  pur¬ 
poses  to  save  the  world,  and  that  He  has  gra¬ 
ciously  chosen  to  use  His  own  jicople  to  this 
end,  not  for  their  glory,  but  for  His. 

The  meeting  I  am  describing  ended  in  a 
burst  of  enthusiasm  which  I  could  not  briefly 
sketch.  Before  the  prayer  of  General  Booth, 
a  collection  had  been  taken  to  defray  the  ex¬ 
penses  of  the  missionaries,  and  after  the  prayer 
a  number  of  special  subscrij>iions  were  reiiort- 
ed,  amid  shouting  and  waving  of  handkerchiefs 
and  clapping  of  hands.  I  ought  to  .say  that 
the  singing  throughout  the  meeting,  some  six 
or  eight  pieces,  was  accompanied  not  merely 
by  the  band  and  the  drums,  but  also  by  beat¬ 
ing  of  time,  much  gesticulation,  and  occasion¬ 
al  shouting  and  responses  from  the  more  ex¬ 
citable  members  of  the  Army.  At  last,  the 
service  was  closed  with  a  very  appropriate  and 
earnest  prayer  by  one  of  the  women,  and  the 
benediction  by  General  Booth.  As  I  left  with 
the  larger  part  of  the  crowd,  many  seemed  to 
be  remaining  for  conversation  and  the  shaking 
of  hands  and  the  like,  with  occasional  snatches 
of  music  caught  up  by  the  departing  multitude, 
and  carried  out  even  into  the  open  street. 

I  have  thus  sketched  as  accurately  as  iiossi- 
ble  my  evening  with  the  Salvation  Army.  'To 
attempt  to  interjiret  what  I  saw,  or  to  discuss 
the  singular  religious  development  of  which 
that  meeting  was  an  expression,  would  be  more 
than  the  readers  of  The  Evangelist  would  al¬ 
low  me  in  this  letter  to  undertake.  Clearly, 
the  movement  has  its  origin  in  distinctively 
religious  conviction,  and  is  sustained  by  genu¬ 
ine  Christian  feeling.  With  its  general  aim, 
with  its  parti-color  teaching,  and  with  its  de¬ 
vout  temper,  we  may  all  safely  sym|iathize. 
As  clearly,  the  movement  belongs  to  a  certain 
grade  of  English  society,  among  what  are  call¬ 
ed  the  lower  classes,  and  is  to  a  considerable 
degree  narrowed  and  vitiated  by  the  deficien¬ 
cies  springing  from  such  an  origin.  While  the 
religious  feeling  underlying  it  is  genuine,  the 
rational  element  is  api>arentlysmull ;  it  exhib¬ 
its  too  little  of  that  strong  sense  which  must 
characterize  any  movement  that  iiermanently 
influences  the  English  mind.  Whether  it  will 
grow  ultimately  into  a  distinct  and  organic 
form  of  Protestantism,  and  so  take  its  place  at 
last  among  the  Churches,  or  will  decline  as  its 
present  leaders  die  out,  and  gradually  iiass  off 
into  fruitlessness,  remains  to  be  seen.  Whether 
it  can  bear  successive  transplantations,  and 
actually  become  one  of  the  missionary  organi¬ 
zations  of  the  time,  carrying  the  Gosriel  after 
its  own  fashion  into  other  Christian  countries, 
and  into  pagan  lands,  is  a  still  more  difflcult 
question.  Meanwhile  I  would  advise  thought¬ 
ful  peojile  in  America  not  to  contemn  the 
movement  as  a  mere  outburst  of  hypocritical 
or  fanatical  zeal,  but  rather  to  view  it  with  true 
resiiect  as  one  among  the  strange  forms  in  which 
God  by  His  Spirit  is  working  upon  the  thought 
and  the  heart  of  our  time.  Surely  it  is  not  too 
much  to  hojie  or  pray  for,  that  even  through 
such  a  movement  He  may  be  carrying  out  His 
puri)0.se  to  save  those  multitudes  of  English 
people,  in  city  and  country,  whom  none  of  the 
existing  Churches  seem  able  just  now  to  reach. 
Should  He  even  go  beyond  this,  and  make  the 
Salvation  Army  an  effectual  Christian  force  in 
other  countries  and  on  pagan  shores,  we  may 
still  rejoice  that  by  any  means,  even  now  as  in 
the  age  of  Paul,  the  Gosiiel  is  preached. 

London,  July,  1884. 


“Anna  Maria’s  Housekeeping”  is  a  capital 
book  for  girls,  in  which  nearly  all  of  the  ini¬ 
tiatory  experiences  of  an  ambitious  young 
housekeeiter  are  instructively  as  well  as  amus¬ 
ingly  iKirtrayed.  D,  Lothrop  &  Co.  are  the 
publishers. 
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A  ROMAN  CATHOLIC  “FAITH-CCRE”  IN 
ITALY. 

Bj  Ber.  J.  C.  Fletcher. 

Naples,  Italy,  July  12,  1884. 

Some  months  ago,  your  always  welcome  con¬ 
tributor,  Dr.  Cuyler,  treated  the  subject  of 
"faith-cures”  in  the  United  States.  He  and 
others  of  your  readers  will  be  glad  (?)  to  know 
that  we  also  have  “  faith-cures  ”  over  on  this 
side  of  the  water.  I  must,  however,  admit  that 
the  object  of  faith  is  not  the  same. 

Several  times  I  have  travelled  over  that  in¬ 
teresting  and  classical  eastern  coast  of  Sicily, 
so  rich  in  legendary’  lore  and  in  real  history, 
which  extends  from  Messina  to  Syracuse.  It 
was  on  this  eastern  coast  that  the  Greeks 
first  settled  in  Sicily,  735  B.  C.,  although  a 
Greek  colony  had  been  founded  at  Cumae  on 
the  mainland,  just  west  of  Naples,  more  than 
three  hundred  years  previously.  Now  if  one 
will  take  a  map  of  Sicily,  and  follow  down  the 
eastern  coast  from  Messina  to  Catania,  he  will 
see,  about  half-way  between  these  two  points, 
the  town  of  Calatabiano,  which  is  only  about 
two  miles  from  Naxos,  the  site  of  the  earliest 
Greek  colony  in  Sicily.  Often  as  I  have  whirl¬ 
ed  by  Calatabiano,  between  picturesque  Taor¬ 
mina  and  Catania,  I  confess  that  I  was  more 
interested  in  the  lava-stream  near  at  hand  than 
in  its  church,  whose  tower  rose  above  the  red- 
tiled  roofs  of  the  houses.  That  lava-bed  is  a 
historic  one,  for  Himilco  (or  Imiico),  the  Car- 
thagenian  general,  was  on  his  way  to  besiege 
Dyonisius  the  Elder,  at  Syracuse ;  but  an  erup¬ 
tion  of  .iEtna  burst  forth,  and  here,  near  Cala¬ 
tabiano,  a  torrent  of  lurid  lava  rolled  to  the  sea 
through  the  dry  bed  of  a  river,  and  Himilco 
and  his  host  were  brought  to  a  standstill.  It 
was  only  by  retracing  his  steps,  and  going 
completely  around  the  northern  and  western 
sides  of  iEtna,  that  Himilco  at  last  reached 
Syracuse,  after  being  thus  comi>elled  to  march 
twice  the  distance  he  originally  intended. 
This  delay  near  Calatabiano,  and  the  subse¬ 
quent  illness  of  his  army,  proved  fatal  to  the 
designs  of  Himilco,  and  brought  about  the  tri-' 
umph  of  Dyonisius. 

But  it  is  not  my  intention  to  dwell  on  the 
above  facts  of  ancient  history,  except  with  the 
desire  to  fix  the  locality  of  Calatabiano,  where 
a  faith-cure  of  a  certain  kind  has  made  its 
church  somewhat  renowned.  There  they  re¬ 
cently  celebrated  the  festa  of  the  patron  saint, 
Philip.  According  to  the  belief  of  the  Sicilian 
peasants,  this  saint  “  has  the  power  to  drive 
the  devil  out  of  the  bodies  of  the  apirititi,  and 
bring  them  into  the  favor  of  the  Lord.”  Please 
remember  that  the  gplritUl  are  not  Spiritual¬ 
ists,  as  we  understand  the  word  in  America 
(although  the  American  Spiritualists,  goodness 
Anows,  have  great  need  of  having  the  devil  oast 
out  of  them) :  but  in  the  construction  put  upon 
the  word  in  Sicily,  npirHiti  signifies  those  who 
suffer  from  epilepsy,  hysteria,  and  in  fine, 
those  who  have  not  the  light  of  human  intel¬ 
lect.  The  priests,  instead  of  dissii)ating  such 
a  belief,  aid  and  abet  it,  and  thus  in  the  days 
gone  by,  and  even  this  year,  have  been  produc- 
-ed  the  most  horrible  scenes.  Let  us  hoi>e  that 
the  measures  taken  this  year  by  the  civil  au¬ 
thorities  will  be  the  inauguration  of  the  sup- 
{>ression,  for  ’all  coming  time,  of  this  scandal 
in  the  name  of  Christianity. 

Here  is  the  manner  in  which  the  devil  has 
hitherto  been  cast  out  of  the  epileptic,  hyster¬ 
ic,  and  idiotic  in  Calatabiano.  On  the  day  of 
the  festa,  all  the  unfortunates  referred  to,  from 
Calatabiano  and  neighborhood,  are  brought 
into  the  church  by  their  parents,  relatives,  and 
friends,  who  believe  in  the  sure  cure  by  the 
power  of  the  wonder-working  Saint  Philip. 
Strong  i)easant  men  and  robust  i^asant  women 
carry  up  the  ix)or  unfortunates  to  the  image  of 
the  "  glorious  saint,”  and  force  them  to  kiss  it, 
and  endeavor  to  make  them  cry  Vira  San  Filip¬ 
po!  Asa  matter  of  course,  the  poor  victims, 
owing  to  their  physical  condition,  either  re¬ 
main  silent  and  stupefied,  or  fight  to  be  un¬ 
loosed.  Then  begins  real  torture.  Their  furi¬ 
ous  attendants  pull  them  by  their  clothes, 
drag  the  poor  beings  by  the  hair,  and  use  the 
most  abominable  means  to  force  them  to  the 
image,  and  to  make  them  say  Vira  San  Filipis) ! 
These  unfortunate,  and  oftentimes  witless, 
creatures,  in  their  struggles  are  rendered  com¬ 
pletely  naked,  and  either  bite  themselves  or 
their  cruel  attendants,  like  mad  dogs.  They 
are  exposed  shamelessly  to  the  crowd,  and 
their  flesh,  says  an  Italian  chronicler,  “is  tor¬ 
tured  in  a  hundred  ways.”  This  horrid  mar¬ 
tyrdom  in  times  gone  by,  indeed  previous  to 
this  year,  continued  for  a  whole  day,  and  only 
terminated  in  case  the  ixK)r  being  hapi)ens  to 
get  it  into  his  head  to  pronounce  the  talisman- 
Ic  words  of  Viva  San  Filiiyp*}!  Then  it  is  be¬ 
lieved  that  the  one  who  says  this  is  delivered 
from  the  devil,  and  he  is  handed  over  to  his 
relatives,  who  weep  for  joy ;  but  only  later 
they  often  weep  in  bitterness  of  heart  to  find 
that  the  iwor  epileptic  is  worse  than  before. 

This  year  they  began  to  repeat  the  same 
scenes,  but  a  magistrate  of  the  “  Public  Securi¬ 
ty  ”  (it  is  thus  an  Inspector  of  the  Police  is 
called  in  Italy)  had  the  boldness  and  good 
sense,  even  in  this  darkened  iiortion  of  Sicily, 
to  enter  into  the  church  and  put  an  end  to 
these  sad  spectacles.  There  was  of  course  re¬ 
sistance  on  the  part  of  some,  but  they  had  to 
do  with  a  brave  and  sensible  magistrate,  who 
had  the  resisters  arrested.  This  shows  i*rog- 
ress,  for  under  the  Bourbon  dynasty  the  life 
of  the  magistrate  would  not  have  bt^en  worth 
that  of  a  dog. 

But  how  pleasant  it  is  to  turn  from  the  con¬ 
templation  of  a  sickening  scene  such  as  that 
described,  to  the  true  endeavors  to  cure  such 
“  faith-cures  ’’—that  is,  to  put  forth  efforts  in 
Italy  to  enlighten  the  people  by  preaching  a 
pure  Gospel,  by  the  circulation  of  the  unadul¬ 
terated  Word  of  God,  by  a  Religious  Press, 
and  by  the  education  of  children  in  the  evan¬ 
gelical  principles  of  the  Bible.  I  have  already 
given  you  the  statistics  of  what  the  Waldenses 
are  now  doing,  and  of  their  staff  in  the  field. 
To  sum  up,  in  1883  there  were  21  active  i)astors 
in  the  churches  of  their  old  valley-home ;  14 
professors  and  teachers  of  high  schools  in  the 
valleys ;  12,868  communicants  out  of  a  ix)pula- 
tion  of  22,000  (the  number  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  Waldensian  vales),  of  which,  if  you  leave 
out  the  infants  and  the  children  under  sixteen, 
we  have  in  the  Church  as  active  members  and 
professors  nearly  the  whole  adult  i)opulation. 
In  the  work  of  evangelization  in  Italy  outside 
of  the  valleys,  the  W’aldenses  have  42  church- 
ee,  35  missionary  stations,  36  jiastors,  7  evan¬ 
gelists,  53  teachers,  16  Bible-readers  and  col¬ 
porteurs,  3616  communicants  (all  converted 
men,  won  from  Rome),  6092  regular  attendants 
(either  children  of  the  foregoing  or  Romanists 
who  have  left  “  the  Church,”  but  have  not  yet 
united  with  the  Protestants),  and  37,328  occa¬ 
sional  hearers  (all  of  whom  are  Roman  Catho¬ 
lics  who  are  beginning  to  think  for  themselves). 

Next  in  imi>ortance,  a.<«  a  single  body  working 
for  the  Master  in  Italy,  is  what  is  termeil  “  The 
Free  Christian  Church  in  Italy  ” ;  although  if 
the  English  and  American  Methodists  are  com¬ 
bined,  their  total  force  is  greater,  as  the  com¬ 
municants  of  the  different  Methodist  Church¬ 
es  number  2211.  But  as  a  i>art  of  “the  army 
of  the  living  God  ”  under  one  direction,  the 


Free  Italian  Church,  though  far  behind  in 
numbers,  ranks  next  to  the  Waldenses.  The 
president  of  the  Free  Italian  Church  is  the 
well  known  “  Father  Gavazzi  ” ;  and  the  treas¬ 
urer  and  foreign  secretary,  and  in  many  re¬ 
spects,  humanly  speaking,  the  “  backbone  ” 
of  the  movement,  is  Rev.  J.  McDougall,  whom 
many  of  your  readers  will  recall  as  the  Scotch 
chaplain  at  Florence.  Both  of  these  brethren 
have  been  in  the  United  States.  This  branch 
of  Zion  has  10  ordained  ministers,  15  evangel¬ 
ists,  36  teachers,  and  2  colporteurs ;  there  are 
1666  communicants,  252  catechumens,  672  Sun¬ 
day-school  scholars,  1110  day  scholars ;  and  the 
contributions  for  sustaining  the  Gospel,  and 
for  benevolent  purposes,  amount  to  23,644 
francs,  or  a  little  less  than  one  franc  and  a 
half  to  each  person.  The  report,  which  gives 
the  facts  up  to  the  end  of  1883,  does  not  men¬ 
tion  the  attendance  per  annum.  There  is  also 
a  Theological  Seminary  at  Rome,  with  three 
professors  connected  with  the  Free  Church  in 
Italy.  Lately,  through  the  efforts  of  Rev.  Mr. 
McDougall,  there  has  been  something  of  an 
approach  to  a  sort  of  Christian  Union  amongst 
all  the  evangelical  Churches  in  Italy,  of  which 
I  may  speak  in  some  future  communication. 

The  “  Wesleyan  ”  Methodists  of  England  are 
doing  a  good  work  in  Italy.  This  body  has  23 
ministers,  2  assistant  ministers,  9  local  preach¬ 
ers,  6  evangelists,  1  colporteur,  15  teachers, 
1368  communicants,  262  catechumens,  596  week¬ 
day  scholars,  412  evening  scholars,  and  768  Sun¬ 
day-school  scholars. 

The  United  States  “Methodist  Episcoiml 
Church  ”  Mission  in  Italy,  is  what  we  Ameri- 
eans  would  term  “  a  live  concern,”  and  is  un¬ 
der  the  direction  of  the  Rev.  D’Leroy  M.  Ver¬ 
non.  The  first  mission  of  this  Church  was  be¬ 
gun  in  1873,  and  in  just  ten  years  the  work  has 
been  so  successful  that  the  following  statistics 
of  1883  are  eloquent  and  encouraging :  Ordain¬ 
ed  ministers  17,  churches  17,  stations  9,  com¬ 
municants  843  (just  think!  eighty-four  and 
more  conversions  each  year!),  catechumens 
283,  Sunday-school  scholars  372,  and  Bible  wo¬ 
men  10. 

Our  Baptist  brethren,  although  their  labors 
have  not  been  in  vain,  cannot  make  so  good  a 
showing  as  the  Methodists.  The  fact  is,  we 
know  that  these  good  brethren,  as  I  said  in  a 
former  communication,  have  a  harder  “row  to 
hoe  ”  than  other  missionary  societies  in  Italy, 
esi)eciaUy  where  they  hold  to  “  close  commun¬ 
ion.”  Still  they  can  look  with  encouragement 
to  their  labors  for  the  Lord  in  Italy.  The  Eng¬ 
lish  Baptist  and  the  .\merican  (Southern  Bap¬ 
tist  connection)  Missions  were  begun  at  Rome 
in  the  same  year  (1870) ;  but  as  early  as  1863,  in 
other  parts  of  Italy,  some  work  was  done  by 
the  English  Baptists :  their  laborers  here  are 
“  open  communion,”  and  are  either  under  the 
title  of  “The  Christian  Apostolical  Church,” 
or  simply  “  Baptist  Church  ’’—the  latter  being 
UDder  the  direction  of  “  The  General  Baptist 
Society'’  of  England,  The  Christian  .Apostol¬ 
ical  Church  labors  in  ten  different  cities  of  It¬ 
aly.  It  has  13  ministers,  343  members,  342 
scholars,  185  evening  scholars,  2  medical  mis¬ 
sions,  4  “  Mothers’  Meetings,”  1  “  Mission 
amongst  the  Beggars  ”  (Rome),  4  Young  Men’s 
Societies,  and  1  hospital. 

The  Mission  of  “The  General  Baptist  Mis¬ 
sionary  Society  ”  has  only  been  recently  begun 
at  Rome.  It  has  but  1  station  and  2  ministers 
(one  English  and  one  native).  There  are  19 
church  members,  20  Sunday-school  scholars, 
and  there  are  a  day  and  an  evening  school, 
numbers  not  given. 

The  American  Baptist  (Southern  connection) 
is  under  the  direction  of  Rev.  Dr.  Taylor  (be¬ 
loved  of  all)  from  Virginia,  and  his  able  adju¬ 
tant,  Rev.  J.  H.  Eager.  There  are  10  principal 
stations,  12  secondary  stations,  12  ministers, 
250  communicants  (average  attendance  each 
Sunday,  1000),  6  Sunday-schools,  5  circulating 
libraries,  1  colporteur,  and  1  society  for  work. 

Besides  all  these,  there  are  a  number  of  In¬ 
dependent  workers,  or  about  “sixty groups,” 
called  “The  Brethren,”  and  who  in  sympa¬ 
thies  and  belief  are  like  the  Plymouth  Breth¬ 
ren  in  England.  There  is  also  what  is  termed 
“  The  Apostolic  Church  ”  at  Naples— a  sort  of 
close-communion-Baptist-Plymouth  -  Brethren 
Church.  .And  then,  lastly,  there  is  a  flourish¬ 
ing  Mission  founded  at  Si)ezzia  in  1868  by  Rev. 
Edward  Clarke ;  it  is  Baptist  in  organization, 
and  has  no  less  than  15  stations.  In  addition, 
there  is  much  work  doing  in  independent  evan¬ 
gelical  schools  in  different  parts  of  Italy.  In¬ 
deed,  as  I  said  in  my  previous  letter,  all  mis¬ 
sions  in  Italy  give  Importance  to  schools  where 
the  Bible  is  taught.  The  work  done  may  ap¬ 
pear  small,  but  surely  God  is  in  it.  May  work 
and  workers  increase ! 


THE  ASSEMBLY  ON  SABBATH  DESECRATION. 

When  a  body  embracing  the  numbers  and 
moral  worth  of  the  General  Assembly,  express¬ 
es  by  an  almost  unanimous  vote  its  convictions 
on  any  question  of  doctrine  or  practice,  such 
expression  is  surely  entitled  to  the  respectful 
consideration  of  all  the  members  of  the 
Church.  Hence  a  criticism  so  sweeping,  and 
almost  contemptuous,  as  that  contained  in  the 
article  recently  put  forth  by  “.A  Delegate.”  is 
surely  not  in  good  taste,  to  si>eak  mildly,  and 
may  deserve  some  measure  of  the  sharpness 
containe<l  in  the  reply  which  appeared  in  The 
Evangelist  of  July  10th.  There  is  another 
sequence,  however,  which  seems  to  me  equally 
reasonable.  When  the  .Assembly  by  a  vote 
practically  unanimous  not  only  expresses  its 
convictions,  but  adds  a  recommendation  that 
the  ministers  should  call  the  attention  of  the 
churches  to  such  subjects  by  discourses  si>e- 
cially  preiiared,  is  there  not  an  obligation  upon 
all  its  members  to  treat  its  behest  at  least  with 
outw’ard  respect  and  conformity  ? 

No  one  need  be  told  that  the  neglect  and 
desecration  of  the  Sabbath  are  sadly  on  the  in¬ 
crease.  Continental  practices  are  fast  gaining 
ground.  Not  only  do  loose  modes  of  Sabbath 
observance  prevail,  but  the  question  is  delibe¬ 
rately  raised  whether  there  be  any  obligation 
to  keep  “  holy  time,”  beyond  regard  to  a  good 
old  custom  or  the  advantages  of  some  fixed 
period  for  united  worship.  More  than  this,  it 
is  boldly  asserted  from  many  ijuarters  that 
there  is  none.  The  question  confronts  the 
Church  to-day.  Is  there  any  longer  a  Sabbath  ? 
“.A  Delegate  ”  is  not  alone.  Many  'church- 
members  think  as  he  does.  Some  ministers 
hold  and  teach  virtually  the  same  doctrine.  In 
what  direction  the  practice  of  multitudes 
tends,  no  one  need  be  at  a  loss  to  know. 

The  point  to  which  I  would  call  attention  is 
this;  Is  there  not  urgent  need  that  this  sub¬ 
ject  should  again  be  thoroughly  discussed? 
Was  not  the  action  of  the  Assembly  wise  and 
well  ordered?  If,  as  is  hinted  by  some  and 
boldly  asserted  by  others,  there  is  no  Divine 
authority  for  a  Christian  Sabbath,  let  us  give 
up  ground  which  cannot  be  held  with  clear 
title,  and  struggle  for  the  weak  remnant  of  a 
Sabbath  on  the  score  of  exi>ediency.  But  if 
we  believe,  as  a  large  majority  of  the  ministry 
unquestionably  do,  that  the  obligation  to  keep 
the  Sabbath  holy  is  still  binding,  its  law  essen¬ 
tially  in  force,  then  let  it  be  reasserted  not 
only,  but  established  by  many  and  “  infallible 
proofs,”  and  the  duty  to  keep  it  holy  pressed 
upon  all  Christian  i>eople.  It  need  not  be  a 
Jewish  Sabbath,  nor  a  Puritan  Sabbath,  but  a 
Christian  Sabbath,  its  claim  resting  on  God’s 


unrevoked  command ;  “  made  for  man,”  as  our 
Lord  declared  when  the  time  for  putting  away 
the  types  and  shadows  of  a  transient  economy 
was  nigh,  to  be  a  day  of  rest  and  worship, 
whose  beneficent  intent  is  destroyed  and  its 
blessing  lost  whenever  it  becomes  a  day  of 
mere  recreation,  or  a  compromise  between 
worship  and  worldly  pleasure. 

I  am  aware  that  those  who  hold  to  the  con¬ 
tinued  obligations  of  the  Sabbath  law,  and  the 
excellence  and  Divine  sanction  of  other  “good 
old  ways,”  are  considered  by  many  as  behind 
the  times.  I  would  raise  the  question  w’hether 
the  “  times  ”  are  not  too  fast— have  not  passed 
beyond  the  lines  which  God  himself  has  mark¬ 
ed  ;  and  if  the  safe  and  proper  place  is  not  be¬ 
hind,  and  not  abreast  the  age  in  this  res^iect. 
It  is  quite  common  to  stigmatize  those  who 
plead  for  the  sacredness  and  blessing  of  the 
Sabbath,  as  “  fogies  ”  who  belong  to  a  past  age. 
If  this  does  indeed  consign  me  to  that  fossil 
fraternity,  I  am  ready,  for  one,  to  bow,  and  of 
free-will  subscribe  myself  One  of  Them. 


SOUTH  AMERICA. 

Editor  Evangelist:  Your  readers  have  already- 
learned  something  in  your  columns  about  this 
great  continent,  and  of  the  TlVst  Coast.  Y'et 
possibly,  as  soon  the  topic  at  the  Monthly  Con¬ 
cert  for  missions  will  be  South  America,  it  may¬ 
be  well  to  add  a  few  notes. 

The  countries  forming  this  field  are  Ecuador, 
Peru,  Bolivia,  Chili,  and  that  part  of  Patago¬ 
nia  claimed  by  Chili,  and  inhabited  by  the  Au- 
ricanians,  Indians  of  w-ild,  independent  spirit, 
w-ho  are  unw-illing  to  submit  to  Chili’s  jurisdic¬ 
tion.  The  Roman  Catholic  Church  has  had 
control  among  these  nations  since  the  advent 
to  these  coasts  of  the  Spaniards.  The  fruit  of 
her  teaching  appears  in  the  condition,  social 
and  political,  which  prevails.  Of  late  years, 
the  contact  with  European  and  United  States 
influences  has  led  many  to  seek  education  in 
foreign  lands.  The  outcome  has  been  to  make 
those  w-ho  returned  dissatisfied  with  prevailing 
conditions,  and  they  have  not  only  desired  a 
change,  but  have  insisted  on  change,  and  have 
worked  toward  it.  Ex-President  Pinto  of 
Chili,  w-hose  funeral  w-as  observed  last  week, 
was  one  of  those  broadly  educated  men,  whose 
influence  and  life  has  been  devoted  to  the 
higher  welfare  of  his  country.  The  apprecia¬ 
tion  and  desire  for  liberty-  and  progress  has 
been  stronger,  and  has  made  greater  advances 
in  Chili,  than  in  the  other  countries.  Yet  the 
spirit  is  prevalent  in  those  countries  also. 
Chili  has  enacted  such  legislation  as  w-ill  soon 
place  her  on  the  highway-  to  true  national  lib¬ 
erty,  provided  she  avoids  one  mistake  to  w-hich 
she  is  liable.  The  mistake  is  to  suppose,  be¬ 
cause  the  Roman  Church  is  to  be  set  aside, 
that  there  is  nothing  left  in  Christianity-  to 
value  or  to  desii-e.  Not  only-  is  Chili  in  danger 
of  drifting  into  infidelity  and  indifferentism, 
but  the  other  countries  are  exposed  to  the 
same  dangers. 

The  hope  for  Chili,  for  Peru,  for  Bolivia,  and 
for  Ecuador,  is  that  some  one  will  come  w-ith 
the  true  light  and  teach  all  these  nations  w-hat 
real  Christianity  is,  and  how-  essential  these 
principles  are  to  a  people’s  permanent  peace 
and  prosperity.  In  Peru  and  Bolivia  there  has 
been  an  occasional  effort  to  distribute  the  Bi¬ 
ble,  and  some  schools  have  been  opened  in 
Callao  and  Lima  in  Peru,  but  none  in  Bolivia. 
In  Ecuador  absolutely  nothing  has  been  done 
to  open  the  eyes  of  the  people,  and  that  coun¬ 
try  is  more  comiiletely  under  Catholic  control 
than  any  of  the  others.  It  may  be  interesting 
to  state  what  is  now  being  attempted  as  a  w-ork 
tow-ards  helping  to  lead  these  nations  to  higher 
and  truer  ideas  of  religion  and  duty. 

Little  or  nothing  in  any  land  but  Chili. 
There  have  been  a  few-  small  English  schools 
started  as  business  enterprises  in  some  of  the 
l)ort  towns  of  Peru.  The  chief  work  has  been 
done  in  Chili.  The  Presby-terian  Board  have 
men  at  Valparaiso,  a  city  of  about  100, (KK)  peo¬ 
ple  ;  at  Santiago,  a  city  of  200, (HX) ;  and  at  Con¬ 
cepcion,  a  city  of  30,0(K)  or  40,000.  In  Valparai¬ 
so,  Rev.  A.  M.  Merwin  has  been  laboring,  aided 
by-  the  counsels  and  sympathies  and  coOiiera- 
tlon  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Trumbull  of  Union  (Eng¬ 
lish)  Church,  and  by  his  colleagues,  especially 
he  who  now  occupies  that  honorable  iwsition, 
the  Rev.  W.  E.  Dodge.  In  the  direct  work,  Mr. 
Merwin  has  had  assistance  by  native  helpers. 
During  the  years  of  Mr.  Merwin’s  work,  a 
strong  Spanish  church  has  been  organized,  and 
the  church  owns  its  building,  w-hile  the  con¬ 
gregation  of  tw-o  hundred  is  quite  poor.  This 
church  now  is  the  centre  of  several  important 
agencies — three  weekly-  conferences  or  prayer- 
meetings,  at  which  from  forty  to  sixty  Spanish 
people  gather  to  learn  more  about  the  truth. 
This  church  has  also  two  Sunday-schools, 
w-here  youth  and  adults  are  instructed  by  Mr. 
Merw-in  and  several  English  persons  w-ho 
8i)eak  Spanish  freely.  This  church  also  has, 
as  one  of  its  agencies,  a  semi-monthly  paper, 
called  the  “Alianza  Evanjelica,”  or  the  Evan¬ 
gelical  Alliance.  This  paper  is  now-  under  Mr. 
Merwin’s  management,  and  is,  properly  speak¬ 
ing,  a  mission  periodical.  It  has  quite  an  ex¬ 
tensive  circulation  in  Valparaiso,  Santiago, 
and  in  other  parts  of  Chili.  Mr.  Merwin  see¬ 
ing  the  need  of  Christian  education  for  the  chil¬ 
dren  of  his  congregation,  organized,  some  years 
ago,  a  popular  school,  or  public  school,  sup¬ 
ported  mainly-  by  friends  outside  of  the  Church, 
and  affording  almost  free  education  for  jKior 
children.  This  school  has  grow-n  now  to  the 
number  of  more  than  tw-o  hundred  pupils.  In 
this  school  there  is  given  daily  instruction  in 
the  Scriptures,  Christian  hymns  are  sung,  and 
daily-  prayer  offered.  There  are  in  the  school 
four  teachers,  whose  whole  time  is  occupied 
w-ith  the  w-ork,  and  two  persons  w-ho  are  busy- 
only  a  part  of  the  time.  As  an  outgrowth  of 
this  school  was  the  need  of  a  boarding  depart¬ 
ment,  or  a  “  Home,”  for  children,  w  ho  unk'ss 
some  such  place  were  provided,  would  be  sent 
among  relatives,  who  w-ould  not  i)ermit  them 
to  receive  Protestiint  teaching,  so  for  orphans 
and  needy  children  a  building  w-as  provided, 
where  they  might  be  cared  for.  The  enter¬ 
prise  was  called  the  “Sheltering  Home.” 
There  are  about  twenty  children  living  in  this 
“Home.”  Some  are  cared  for  as  a  charity, 
and  for  others  the  board  and  other  expenses 
are  paid  by  friends. 

In  Santiago  we  have  a  grow-ing  church,  now 
under  the  pastoral  care  of  the  Rev.  N.  H.  Les¬ 
ter,  w-ho  though  but  a  little  more  than  a  year 
on  the  field,  is  already-  preaching  in  the  Span¬ 
ish  tongue.  There  is  a  Sunday-school  and  a 
prayer-meeting  in  connection  with  the  church, 
and  the  outlook  is  exceedingly-  favorable. 
There  has  also  been  started  a  public  school, 
but  as  yet  it  has  not  reached  a  very-  large  at¬ 
tendance  ;  twenty  scholars  have  been  enrolled. 
In  addition  to  the  church.  Rev.  S.  J.  Christen, 
who  for  some  time  was  pastor  of  the  church 
before  Mr.  Lester’s  arrival,  has  organized  a 
very  inqiortant  Collegiate  Institute,  In  which 
young  men  can  secure  a  higher  Christian  edu¬ 
cation.  This  school  has  sixty-four  pupils, 
twenty  of  whom  reside  w-ith  the  principal. 
The  school  has  already-  done  excellent  work, 
and  as  its  plans  are  more  thoroughly  perfect¬ 
ed,  will  become  an  increasing  power  for  good. 

This  school  will  be  the  preparatory-  depart¬ 
ment  to  a  still  larger  enterprise,  which  has  al¬ 
ready-  been  planned,  and  is  just  taking  shape, 
namely,  the  organizing  of  a  Normal  School 
and  a  Theological  Seminary-.  This  work  is  un¬ 


der  the  supervision  of  the  Rev.  J.  M.  Allis,  who 
came  out  about  six  months  ago.  Already  four 
young  men  have  begun  study  for  the  ministry, 
and  others  are  waiting  plans  that  will  free 
them  from  present  duty,  that  they  too  may 
study.  One  young  lady  has  begun  the  normal 
course.  What  this  school  will  be  able  to  do, 
under  God’s  blessing,  in  providing  Christian 
teachers  for  the  schools  of  Chili,  and  pastors 
for  not  only  the  coming  churches  of  Chili,  but 
of  Peru,  of  Bolivia,  and  of  Ecuador,  and  also  of 
the  countries  east  of  the  Andes,  no  one  can 
tell :  but  that  it  is  a  movement  in  the  direction 
of  sound  policy  and  real  advance,  is  certain. 

In  Concepcion  w-e  have  a  church,  w-hich  is 
soon  to  be  supplied  by  Rev.  Mr.  Gavin,  who  is 
expected  from  the  United  States.  Rev.  S.  W. 
Curtis,  now  in  charge,  has  been  transferred  by 
the  mission  to  Valparaiso,  to  take  personal 
charge  of  the  w-ork  of  translations  and  print¬ 
ing,  to  relieve  Mr.  Merwin  of  some  of  his  over¬ 
work,  and  also  to  combine  the  paper  “  El  Re- 
publicano,”  now-  published  in  Concepcion,  w  ith 
the  “Alianza  ”  of  Valparaiso,  the  aim  being  to 
make  a  stronger  and  better  paiier,  and  to  se¬ 
cure  a  much  wider  circulation  not  only-  of  the 
paper,  but  of  other  Spanish  literature.  For  all 
these  things,  the  blessing  and  guidance  of  God 
is  needed.  For  this,  w-ill  the  churches  pray. 

But  practically,  more  funds  are  needed,  as 
well  as  additional  men.  The  “  Escuela  Poi)u- 
lar  ”  in  Valparaiso,  and  the  “  Collegiate  Insti¬ 
tute  ”  in  Santiago,  need  furniture  and  appara¬ 
tus.  The  Theological  Seminary  needs  about 
everything -rooms  for  instruction,  rooms  for 
lodging  the  students,  and  text-books  in  Span¬ 
ish.  There  is  a  demand  at  once  for  four  rooms, 
w-hich  can  be  furnished  atthecost  of  $100 each, 
and  rented  at  a  cost  of  $3  or  $4  each  per  month. 
Until  w-e  ow-n  a  building,  we  must  rent.  All  of 
the  students  are  supporting  themselves  by  la¬ 
bor,  and  if  we  w-ould  hasten  their  advent  into 
the  full  work  of  the  ministry-,  we  must  save  as 
much  of  their  time  for  study  as  possible.  We 
need  funds  to  supplement  their  earnings,  and 
so  help  them  on. 

Now-,  brethren  of  the  churches,  we  have  be¬ 
gun  a  good  work  in  Chili.  We  are  x>lanning 
with  the  best  and  broadest  judgment  we  pos¬ 
sess;  w-e  are  hoping  for  great  things;  but 
Peru  is  untouched,  Bolivia  is  untouched,  Ecua¬ 
dor  is  untouched.  No  one  goes  to  the  Aurica- 
nians ;  city  after  city  on  this  coast  hears  no¬ 
thing,  knows  nothing  of  Protestant  Christian¬ 
ity,  for  there  is  no  one  to  tell  the  i>eople  that 
the  step  out  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
need  not  be  into  infidelity  or  into  indifference. 
As  you  pray,  stoi)  and  think  Can  anything 
more  be  done  ?  Let  each  one  ask.  Can  I  put  an 
additional  offering  into  the  Lord’s  treasury,  so 
as  to  help  answer  my  prayers  ?  Let  young 
men  say.  Why  may  I  not  go  out  on  Christ’s 
business  to  the  promising  land  of  South  Amer¬ 
ica,  w-ith  the  alacrity  with  w-hich  English 
youths  come  out  here  to  serve  in  steamships,  or 
in  mercantile  houses,  or  in  banks  ?  Pray,  give, 
mine!  J.  M.  Allis. 


A  CHURCH  WANTED  IN  ARIZONA. 

Arizona  is  perhaps  the  least  known  of  all  our 
territories  to  people  East.  This  is  owing  to  its 
isolation  before  the  Southern  Pacific  and  the 
Atlantic  and  Pacific  railroads  had  built  lines 
through  it.  Even  then  the  finest  of  its  re¬ 
sources  are  left  unseen,  because  the  roads  i)a8s 
over  so  much  of  treeless,  arid  plains.  But  there 
is  wealth  of  mountain,  valley,  forest,  mine,  and 
pasture  of  vast  extent.  To  those  who  have 
seen  the  w-onders  w-hich  irrigation  has  jiroduc- 
ed  in  Southern  California,  w-e  need  only-  say 
Arizona  has  large  sections  whose  advantages 
of  climate,  soil,  and  w-aterare  superior  to  those 
which  have  made  a  sanitarium  and  garden  out 
of  Southern  California. 

The  Salt  River  Valley-  in  which  this  town  of 
Phoenix  is  located,  is  such  a  section  of  coun¬ 
try.  The  Salt  River  is  a  stream  from  four  to 
six  times  the  magnitude  of  the  Santa  Anna 
River,  whose  waters  have  done  so  much  for 
Southern  California.  The  soil  of  this  valley  is 
rich,  and  produces  the  very-  finest  of  wheat, 
oats,  rye,  barley,  and  alfalfa. 

The  special  attraction,  how-ever,  is  its  mag¬ 
nificent  climate  for  nine  months  in  the  year, 
and  its  great  possibility  as  a  fruit  country. 
Oranges  have  not  been  tested  sufficiently  to 
claim  them,  but  iieaches,  pears,  prunes,  plums, 
cherries,  apricots,  nectarines,  figs,  grapes,  and 
pomegranates,  grow  in  most  luxurious  abun¬ 
dance.  Like  the  cattle,  hogs,  and  colts,  the 
fruit  trees  seem  to  grow  all  Winter.  Last  De¬ 
cember,  25th,  rii*e  i>eaches  w-ere  picked  from 
the  trees  here,  and  the  same  trees  were  in 
bloom  again  the  lust  of  January,  and  early 
jicaches  are  ripe  in  May. 

There  are  several  large  irrigating  canals  suj)- 
plying  w-ater  from  Salt  River  to  the  farms  in 
the  valley,  and  an  immense  one,  forty  miles 
long  and  sixty  feet  wide,  is  now-  being  con¬ 
structed  at  a  cost  of  over  half  a  million  of  dol¬ 
lars,  w-hich  w-ill  bring  into  cultivation  more 
than  l(Kt,(MiO  acres  of  land  in  this  valley,  now- 
considered  desert.  Thirty-five  miles  of  this 
canal  is  now-  done,  and  the  work  is  being  push¬ 
ed  rapidly.  Of  course  the  Summers  here  are 
intensely-  hot,  but  during  most  of  the  time  the 
nights  are  iileasant. 

Phoenix  is  the  county-seat  of  Maricopa  coun¬ 
ty,  and  has  a  new  brick  court-house  and  fine 
two-story  public  school  building.  The  streets 
are  wide  and  regularly-  laid  out,  with  an  alley- 
in  the  centre  of  each  block.  Tret's  and  a  stream 
of  water  are  on  each  side  of  the  principal 
streets.  It  is  thirty-  miles  from  the  Southern 
Pacific  railroad.  Several  iplans  are  on  foot  to 
connect  the  valley-  w-ith  the  outside  world  by 
rail. 

How-ever,  it  is  not  to  invite  immigration  that  I 
write  this,  but  to  bring  our  Church  to  the  at¬ 
tention  of  your  readers.  We  have  an  organiza¬ 
tion  here  of  twenty-two  members,  with  good 
Sunday-school  and  prayer-meeting.  Our  pros¬ 
pects  are  good  to  become  a  self-supporting 
church.  But  we  are  few,  and  the  place  is  young, 
and  everybody-  feels  the  strain  of  getting  a 
start.  We  neinl  a  church  building  very  much 
indeed.  We  have  services  in  a  room  rented  at 
thirty-  dollars  per  month.  Such  a  house  us 
ought  to  be  put  up,  considering  the  growing 
importance  of  the  place,  will  cost  about  $3,.5(M», 
even  getting  material  and  labor  at  low-est  fig¬ 
ures  from  friends. 

Our  Board  of  Church  Erection  can  only  help 
to  the  extent  of  one-third  of  this  cost.  We 
need  aid  toward  making  iqi  the  other  two- 
thirds.  We  have  secured  an  admirable  corner 
lot  within  one  block  of  the  Plaza,  at  a  cost  of 
♦5(X).  This  point  is  an  important  one  for  our 
Church  to  ocfupy. 

The  town  is  central  and  growing  in  imi)or- 
tance.  It  has  a  large  extent  of  mining,  as  well 
as  agricultural,  country  tributary  to  it. 

Our  little  church  Is  very  active.  We  have  se¬ 
cured  the  appointment  of  an  efficient  colpor¬ 
teur,  who  is  now  doing  a  laborious  work  among 
the  camps,  ranches,  valleys,  and  mountains  of 
Arizona.  He  is  getting  out  tracts  and  religious 
books  among  scattered  families,  and  among 
the  Mormons,  and  into  the  hands  of  many  of 
our  Spanish  people.  We  are  actively-  aiding 
in  the  temperance  work,  and  i>ersonally-  dis¬ 
tributing  much  religious  literature. 

The  American  Bible  Society  has  made  us  a 
grant  of  fifty  dollars  in  Bibles.  We  are  trying 
to  work  the  field  to  the  best  advantage,  and 
have  tokens  of  the  Master’s  approval. 


If  friends  will  aid  us,  we  can  soon  have  a 
neat  church  building,  which  will  tell  for  good 
on  the  growing  Territory  of  Arizona.  I  w-ould 
take  pleasure  in  further  communicating  with 
any  one  on  the  subject  of  such  a  church,  or 
with  any  one  who  desires  .to  help  us  to  any  ex¬ 
tent  whatever. 

Into  this  valley  are  coming  many  Mormons, 
as  into  many  imrts  of  our  Territories.  It  is 
not  only  to  try  to  reach  them  that  Gosjiel 
means  ought  to  be  amxdy-  provided,  but  what 
is  more  imiiortant,  to  afford  active  Christian 
agencies  for  our  own  population  from  older 
communities,  to  protect  them  from  the  snares 
of  Mormonism,  as  w-ell  as  other  evils!  The 
zeal  and  fanaticism  of  the  Mormons  are  not 
ai>preeiated  by  the  i>eoiile  of  the  United  States, 
One  of  them  to-day  told  me  in  utmost  candor, 
that  he  w-as  satisfied  the  hope  of  the  United 
States  lay  in  Mormonism. 

Another  reason  for  heliung  us  build  this 
church,  is  that  from  older  communities  have 
come  here  some  as  noble  and  worthy  jieople  as 
any  who  have  not  come.  They  have  sought 
this  new  country  to  make  new-  homes.  Some 
have  families ;  some  are  noble  young  men,  who 
need  every  possible  good  influence  to  help 
them  stem  the  tide  of  sin,  so  strong  in  all  the 
Territories.  Almost  w-ithout  excei>tion  they 
are  xxior,  and  w-e  cannot  depend  on  them  for 
money;  yet  the  church  when  built  w-ill  be  a 
tow-er  of  strength  in  helping  them  to  a  useful 
Christian  life. 

There  is  a  large  Mexican  population  here 
and  all  over  Southern  Arizona,  almost  exclu¬ 
sively  Roman  Catholic.  I  and  our  colporteur 
find  many-  of  these  willing  and  glad  to  receive 
and  read  our  literature  and  the  Si>anish  Bibles 
and  Testaments.  Our  Church  has  also  done 
some  w-ork  among  the  Chinamen  w-ho  are 
ubiquitous  on  the  Pacific  slope. 

Helj)  us  to  build  a  church  which  will  be  a 
centre  of  Influence  for  Christ  in  all  this  Terri¬ 
tory.  Address  S,  D.  Fulton,  Home  Mission¬ 
ary-  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  Phoenix,  Ari¬ 
zona  Territory. 


IN  THE  KEYSTONE  MOUNTAINS. 

By  Bev.  Edwin  B.  Raffensperger. 

What  a  privilege  for  one  poor  mortal  who 
has  lived  several  years  on  rich,  low,  flat,  ma¬ 
larial  lands,  with  few  hillocks  much  higher 
than  a  Pennsylvania  bake-oven,  to  come  back 
and  behold  once  more  the  grand  old  moun¬ 
tains  w-ith  which  are  associated  the  sweet 
memories  of  his  childhood !  Thus  has  it  been 
with  me.  The  necessity  of  a  change  of  base 
w-as  laid  upon  me  in  consequence  of  broken 
health.  I  longed  for  the  fresh  mountain  air, 
the  cool  trout  brooks,  the  charming  rhodo¬ 
dendrons,  the  beetling  precipices,  the  ronaan- 
tic  rivers,  and  the  lovely  scenery  of  my-  dear 
native  Pennsylvania,  together  with  all  the 
benefits  that  do  in  this  life  accompany  or  flow 
from  a  Summer  vacation. 

I  accepted  an  invitation  to  spend  the  mouth 
of  July-  with  friends  in  the  famous  Muncy 
Valley-.  Hardly  a  week  had  passed  when  I 
felt  in  my  bones  the  benefit  of  a  change  of  lo¬ 
cation,  and  I  have  been  gaining  in  strength 
every  day.  I  have  never  crossed  the  ocean, 
and  if  God  spares  my  life,  health,  and  reason, 

I  never  shall,  so  that,  except  from  hearsay  in 
general,  and  Dr.  Field’s  letters  In  particular, 

I  know  not  what  the  munificent  Creator  has 
spread  out  to  please  the  eye  in  the  Old  World, 
but  I  have  seen  much  of  our  own  land,  and 
cannot  point  to  a  i>lot  twenty  miles  sipiare 
that  contains  such  a  combination  of  the  sub¬ 
lime,  beautiful,  and  attractive,  as  this  same 
Muncy  region.  Rev.  Dr.  John  Hall  of  New 
York,  and  several  of  the  families  in  his  church, 
show-  admirable  taste,  not  only  In  agreeing 
with  what  I  have  just  said,  but  in  coming  here 
themselves  during  the  Summer,  and  actually 
making  this  their  home  for  several  months 
almost  every  year.  Some  of  the  most  costly 
and  beautiful  dwellings  in  the  Valley  are  own¬ 
ed  by  these  sensible  New-  Yorkers.  It  is  no 
uncommon  sight  to  see  on  the  streets  of  Muncy 
scores  of  these  visitors  in  their  elegant  turn¬ 
outs,  enjoying  the  splendid  scenery  of  the  re¬ 
gion.  The  Rev.  Dr.  A.  D.  L.  Jew-ett  of  New 
York,  reputed  to  be  worth  half  a  million  or 
more,  sjiends  three  months  every  year  in  his 
elegant  home  in  this  Valley.  He  has  greatly 
endeared  himself  to  the  people,  especially  the 
Presbyterians,  for  whom  he  frequently  preach¬ 
es.  These  Summer  residents,  while  supixirtlng 
their  own  churches  at  home,  contribute  liber¬ 
ally  to  the  congregation  here,  and  add  not  a 
little  to  its  size,  intelligence,  and  importance. 

The  central  place  of  attraction,  among  all 
others,  seems  to  be  Eagle’s  Mere,  a  si)ot  twen¬ 
ty  miles  distant  from  Muncy,  and  24(M)  feet 
above  tide  w-ater.  Here  is  a  lake  of  the  clear¬ 
est  water,  covering  an  area  of  .several  hundred 
acres,  having  on  it  a  number  of  small  steamers 
and  other  pleasure  craft.  On  its  banks  are 
cottages  for  the  entertainment  of  guests,  but 
these  are  all  i)ainfully  crowded,  and  the  cry  is 
“still  they  come.” 

A  w-ord  about  this  now  famous  resort.  Its 
name  does  not  mean  the  eagle's  female  horse, 
but  rather,  the  .sea  of  the  eagle.  Not  far  off  is 
Bald  Eagle  Mountain,  and  we  ran  easily  imag¬ 
ine  how  our  proud  American  fowl  enjoys  just 
such  a  body  of  water  so  high  !up  toward  the 
clouds.  As  soon  as  there  is  an  oi)t*ning  for  us, 

I  shall  lake  my  family  and  visit  this  resting- 
place  for  weary  i>ilgrims.  Wonderful  stories 
are  told  of  its  health-giving  properties.  A  few 
days  ago  a  Muncy  lady  who  had  been  confined 
to  the  house  for  several  weeks,  was  carried  in 
her  bed  to  the  sea  of  the  (‘agles.  Three  days 
afterward  she  was  seen  walking  on  the  beach ! 
It  is  a  common  saying  here,  for  the  truth  of 
w-hich  /am  not  called  to  vouch,  that  in  some 
parts  of  the  Muncy  Valley  people  don’t  die  un¬ 
til  a  hemlock  is  struck  by  lightning,  and  hai>- 
liens  to  fall  on  them. 

Father  Peterman,  a  man  over  seventy-five 
years  of  age,  but  as  spry  as  a  man  of  forty-five, 
when  asked  by  a  prominent  lawyer  of  Pitts¬ 
burgh  who  makes  this  his  Summer  resort,  how 
he  managed  to  be  so  lively,  quaintly  replied ; 
“  The  thing  is  very  simple.  Keei)  your  feet 
warm,  your  head  cool,  join  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  and  vote  the  Rei»ublican  ticket.” 

This  w-kole  bles.se*l  month  of  July  has  been 
to  me  a  prf)longed  picnic.  Almost  every  day 
some  kind  frien<l  has  taken  me  out  over  the 
mountains  to  see  the  sights.  Prospect  Hill, 
Buck’s  Hill,  Murray  Hill,  and  a  dozen  other 
drives  up  and  down  the  lovely  Sus<iuehanna, 
are  famous,  but  each  locality  seems  to  have  its 
peculiar  attractions.  “Do  you  know,”  said 

my  friend  Dr.  A - ,  who  had  taken  me  to 

Murray  Hill,  “that  we  can  from  this  si)Ot  see 
a  large  part  of  seven  counties  of  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania?  ” 

A  few  days  ago  Capt.  John  M.  Bow-man,  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  Muncy  Bank,  invited  the  clergy  of 
the  place  to  a  ride  on  his  pleasure  steamer  up 
the  Susquehanna.  We  rei)resented  the  whole 
gamut  of  the  denominations,  and  siient  a  most 
delightful  social  afternoon.  After  i)artaking 
of  lunch  provided  by  our  host,  we  i>roi)osed  to 
give  the  steamer  a  name.  The  honor  of  select¬ 
ing  one  devolved  on  the  writer.  He  proi>o8ed 
Lamoille,  the  name  of  the  stream  in  Vermont 
on  the  banks  of  which  his  wife  was  born.  The 
Lutheran  i)a8ter  did  the  christening  in  a  few 
elo<iuent  and  approi»riate  words  and  i>ouring  a 
bucket  of  fresh  water  on  the  .steamer,  and  then 
the  w-hole  company  resiionded  “Amen.”  The 


clergy  passed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  captain 
and  officers  of  the  Lamoille,  and  will  always 
remember  that  afternoon  as  one  of  the  jileas- 
antest  they  ever  sfient  on  the  planet  called 
Earth.  We  were  introduced  to  each  other  un¬ 
der  these  delightful  circumstances,  but  we 
shall  probably  meet  frequently  hereafter.  On 
the  first  day  of  July  my  pastoral  relation  to  a 
church  in  Ohio  ceased.  I  came  here  to  sjiend 
a  month.  Before  the  month  closed  I  received 
a  unanimous  call  to  a  most  desirable  church, 
and  it  seems  to  be  the  will  of  the  Master  that 
I  shall  now  enjoy  the  jirivilege  not  only  of 
pleasuring,  but  of  laboring  among  a  devoted 
and  happy  jieople,  whom  I  may  term  my  par¬ 
ishioners,  living  right  here  “  among  the  key¬ 
stone  mountains.” 


UNDER  THE  TREES. 

Me  are  sjiending  the  Summer  again  in  our 
own  hired  house,  surrounded  with  hemlocks 
and  maples,  with  air  laden  with  the  scent  of 
new  mown  bay,  looking  across  the  water  to 
Staten  Island,  whence  Commodore  Vanderbilt 
in  his  one-imndred-dollar  pirogue  used  to  car¬ 
ry  passengers  to  tne  city. 

Here  on  the  coast  of  East  Jersey,  the  sturdy 
Hollanders  made  the  first  settlement  two  hun¬ 
dred  and  sixty  years  ago,  buying  the  land  of 
the  Indians,  ana  building  the  first  houses  and 
churches  and  academies  and  schools.  A  few 
generations  later,  the  Presbyterians  appear  on 
the  ground,  and  lay  the  foundations  of  Newark 
and  Bloomfield  and  Grange.  The  genesis  of 
the  churches  feeble  in  their  beginnings,  show 
the  strength  and  vitality  of  their  jirinciples  in 
the  goodly  institutions  which  are  the  beauty 
and  boast  of  the  present  day.  The  history  of 
the  First  Presbyterian  Church  in  M’all  street. 
New  York  city,  shows  the  poverty  and  small¬ 
ness  of  their  numbers,  when  more  than  a  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty  years  ago  their  first  meeting¬ 
house  was  finished  without  galleries,  and  six 
out  of  its  eight  windows  were  closed  with 
boards  instead  of  being  glazed,  the  fraction 
of  light  thus  let  in  by  the  two  windows  being 
sufficient  for  the  handful  of  people  who  at¬ 
tended.  The  growth  of  Presbyterianism  in 
New  York  city  is  well  matched  by  the  jirogress 
of  our  churches  in  this  section  of  New  Jersey, 
and  the  Assembly’s  Minutes  show  the  num¬ 
bers  and  strength  and  prosperity  they  have  at¬ 
tained.  It  is  refreshing  to  hear  those  who  are 
not  afraid  of  the  old-fashioned  truths  w-e  were 
brought  up  on.  When  the  air  is  full  of  doubts 
and  objections,  I  love  to  rei)eat  after  the  man¬ 
ner  of  the  Creed :  I  believe  in  Genesis  and  Exo¬ 
dus,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  thirty-nine  books 
of  the  Old  Testament.  I  eannot  spare  one.  I 
believe  in  my  mother’s  Bible,  every-  word,  ev¬ 
ery-  jot  and  tittle.  I  believe,  too,  in  George 
Washington,  and  his  little  hatchet  and  the 
cherry  tree,  and  William  Tell  and  the  ax'ple  on 
his  son  8  head,  and  Robinson  Crusoe,  and  all 
the  rest  of  the  stories  of  my  childhood. 

Here  under  the  shadow  of  the  friendly  trees 

whose  sympathy  and  kindness  were  aptly 
shown  in  the  story  of  the  Old  Willow  Tree  of 
Stockbridge,  by  Dr.  Field  the  other  day-I 
look  up  at  the  cloudless  blue  sky  overhead, 
and  with  w-onder,  love,  and  praise,  admire  the 
loving  kindness  which  has  brought  me  thus 
far.  All  my  experience  illustrates  the  truth  of 
the  lines : 

“  With  cheerful  feet  thy  path  of  duty  run ; 

God  nothing  wills,  nor  suffers  to  be  done,  [see, 

But  what  thou  would'st  thyself,  could’stthou  but 

Through  all  events  of  things  as  well  as  He.” 

I  have  always  loved  the  comprehensive  lit¬ 
tle  jirayer  of  some  old  saint,  w-hich  Dr.  Bethune 
cojiied  on  the  fly-leaf  of  his  iiocket  Bible : 

“  Lord,  pardon  what  I  have  been ; 

Sanctify  wiiat  I  am ; 

Order  what  I  sliall  be ; 

Tliat  Thine  may  be  the  glory, 

And  mine  the  eternal  salvation. 

For  Christ’s  sake.  Amen.” 

What  can  equal  the  exhilaration  and  delight 
of  the  early-  morning  in  the  country.  How 
well  remembered  are  the  eloquent  words  of 
Daniel  M'ebster  on  the  beauties  of  the  morn¬ 
ing.  Here  in  the  Sabbatic  <iuiet  of  our  Sum¬ 
mer  retreat,  one  can  enjoy  jierfect  repose,  and 
gather  new  stores  of  i)hysical  and  8i>iritual 
strength  for  the  Chri.stian  work  and  warfare. 
Ruskin  w-ell  says : 

Let  every  dawn  of  morning  be  to  you  as  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  life,  an<i  every  setting  sun  be  to  you  as 
its  close ;  then  let  every  one  of  these  short  lives 
leave  its  sure  reeonl  of  some  kindly-  thing  done  for 
others,  some  goodly  strength  or  knowledge  gaineil 
for  yourselves.  So  from  day  to  day,  from  strength 
to  strength,  you  shall  build  ux>  imleeel,  by  art,  by 
thought,  and  by  just  will,  an  ecclesia  of  England, 
of  which  It  shall  not  be  said  “  8<5e  what  manner  of 
stones  are  here,”  but  ‘‘See  what  manner  of  men.” 

L.  E.  J. 

BerKeii  Point,  N.  J.,  August,  I8H4. 


POOR  NOOLY. 

O  dear!  O  dear!  Shall  we  not  all  go  distract¬ 
ed  from  that  poor  mother’s  grief  ?  Hour  after 
hour  she  keeps  it  up,  and  it  increases  in  inourn- 
fulness,  till  desjiair  is  in  every  “moo.”  Poor 
young  cow!  The  whole  creation  does  indeed 
groan  and  travail  in  pain  together  until  now. 
How  long,  O  Lord,  Ixdore  cometh  the  day  of 
rejoicing  for  “all  flesh”?  Poor  Cherry  had 
her  first  calf  in  the  woods,  where  she  fondly 
hoi)ed  to  live  with  it  in  delicious  freedom.  But 
after  a  few  sweet  days  the  owner  came,  and  in 
.spite  of  all  the  efforts  of  mother  and  calf  to  es¬ 
cape,  the  calf  was  captured.  Not,  however, 
w-ithout  great  exertions  on  the  part  of  the  own¬ 
er,  w-ho  had  a  hard  race  and  struggle.  Only 
that  the  cow  accidentally  hit  the  calf  and  tum¬ 
bled  it  into  a  hole,  back  down,  he  might  never 
have  caught  it. 

Now  the  calf  is  shut  away  from  its  mother,, 
who  iiemoans  incessantly  the  sei)arution.  She 
is  like  high-si)irited,  warm-hearted  slave  mo¬ 
thers  of  old,  who  would  ruin  themselves  and 
fight  all  the  world  if  they  could,  if  parted  from 
their  children.  She  fights  all  who  try  to  milk 
her— holds  up  her  milk,  puts  her  tail  into  the 
milker’s  eyes,  kicks  them  with  the  utmost 
agility,  and  when  nothing  else  will  do,  throws 
herself  flat  on  the  floor.  O,  I  assure  you,  it  is 
a  time  that  people  have  to  get  any  milk  from 
her.  This  morning  her  exasperated  owner 
whipi>ed  her.  Then  she  bawled  worse  than 
ever,  till  really  it  did  seem  as  if  we  .“diould  all 
be  killed.  For  the  woe  of  this  bitter  wailing  is- 
that  it  expre8.ses  the  self-same  feeling  that  has 
gnawed  and  torn  every  human  heaxt  on  losing 
its  own.  Poor  Cherry!  you  are  having  your 
revenge,  if  that  is  what  y«>u  waiiit.  You  are 
rousing  uj)  in  those  who  hear  yoa  the  old,  per- 
hai»s  partly  forgotten,  anguish.  How  hard  the 
young  take  trouble.  O  mooly,.  mooly,  hush! 
It  is  all  in  vain,  jHior  creature.  You,  too,  must 
learn  to  endure,  “to  suffer  and  be  still.” 
When  you  have  had  a  dozen  ralves  torn  from 
you,  you  will  endure  with  less  tumult.  You 
look  as  if  you  had  cried  your  eyes  out.  Poor 
eyes ;  they  are  all  dim  and  watery— seem  half 
shut  up.  Don’t  oi)en  your  mouth  so  wide;, 
you’ve  no  idea  how  homely  it  makes  you<  look.. 
And  you  was  such  a  lieauty!  Have  you-  no 
vanity?  Do  you  want  to  ruin  your  looks? 
“  What  bereaved  heart  ever  eared  for  outward 
beauty.”  True,  poor  mother,  true;.  I  am  re¬ 
buked.  O  compassionate  Maker  of  all  hearts 
that  love  and  suffer,  is  there  with  Thee  no 
X>ower  to  comfort  a  suffering  bea.st?  To  cure- 
heartache,  wherever  it  is  found  ? 

Augusta  Moobe. 
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ABSALOM’S  DEATH. 

The  Lesson  •  2  Sam.  jcviii.  24-33. 

24.  Anil  David  sat  between  tbe  two  gates ;  and  the  watch¬ 
man  went  up  to  the  roof  over  the  gate  unto  the  wall,  and 
lifted  up  hts  eyes,  and  looked,  and  behold  a  man  running 
alone. 

25.  And  the  watchman  cried,  and  told  the  king.  And  the 
king  said.  If  he  be  alone,  there  Is  tidings  In  his  mouth. 
And  he  came  apace,  and  drew  near. 

26.  And  the  watchman  saw  another  man  running :  and  the 
watcbrnsn  called  unto  the  porter,  and  said.  Behold,  another 
man  running  alone.  And  the  king  said.  He  also  brlngeth 
tidings. 

27.  And  the  watchman  said,  Hethlnketh  the  running  of 
the  foremost  Is  like  the  running  of  Ahlmaat  the  son  of 
Zadok.  And  the  king  said.  He  Is  a  good  man,  and  oometh 
with  good  tidings. 

28.  And  Ahlmaax  called,  and  said  unto  the  king.  All  Is 
well.  And  he  fell  down  to  the  earth  upon  his  face  before 
the  king,  and  said.  Blessed  be  the  Lord  thy  Ood,  which  hath 
delivered  up  the  men  that  lifted  up  their  hands  against  my 
lord  the  king. 

29.  And  the  king  said.  Is  the  young  man  Absalom  safe  ? 
And  Ahlmaaz  answered.  When  Joab  sent  the  king’s  servant, 
and  me  thy  servant,  1  saw  a  great  tumult,  but  I  knew  not 
what  It  was. 

30.  And  the  king  said  unto  him.  Turn  aside,  and  stand 
here.  And  be  turned  aside,  and  stood  still. 

31.  And,  behold,  Cusbi  came;  and  Cushl  said.  Tidings, 
my  lord  the  king :  for  the  Lord  hath  avenged  thee  this  day 
of  all  them  that  rose  up  against  thee. 

32.  And  the  king  said  unto  Cushl,  Is  the  young  man  Absa¬ 
lom  safe  ?  And  Cushl  answered.  The  enemies  of  my  lord 
the  king,  and  all  that  rise  against  thee  to  do  thee  hurt,  be 
as  that  young  man  Is. 

33.  And  the  king  was  much  moved,  and  went  up  to  the 
chamber  over  the  gate,  and  wept :  and  as  he  went,  thus  he 
said,  O  my  son  Absalom,  my  son,  my  son  Absalom !  would 
Ood  I  had  died  for  thee,  O  Absalom,  my  son,  my  son ! 

By  ABBOTT  £.  KITTEEDGE,  D.D. 

Golden  Text — “  H7i080  curneth  father  or  mo¬ 
ther,  let  him  die  the  death.” 

Our  lesson  is  a  sad  story  of  retribution  and 
Borrow,  and  the  saddest  thought  is  that  it  is  a 
story  repeated  again  and  again  in  every  gener¬ 
ation.  It  is  a  world  of  heart- aches  and  tears — 
not  that  there  is  not  much  of  sunshine,  but 
after  all,  the  shadows  fall  sooner  or  later  into 
every  life,  and  we  all  learn  how  to  weep.  Go 
where  you  will,  you  find  death  and  its  terrible 
ruin.  In  every  city  and  village  all  over  the 
world,  the  burying-ground  tells  of  vacant  seats 
and  parted  family  circles.  But  the  story  of 
our  lesson  is  exceptional  in  its  burden  of  sor¬ 
row — a  disobedient,  wayward  son,  whose  life 
had  brought  distress  and  anguish  to  his  father, 
cut  off  suddenly  in  his  sins  without  a  mo¬ 
ment’s  time  for  rei^entance,  leaving  behind 
him  such  sharpness  of  grief  that  the  crown 
with  its  honors  could  give  no  comfort. 

In  teaching  this  lesson,  it  will  be  necessary 
for  the  teacher  to  call  the  attention  of  the  class 
to  the  events  which  preceded  the  murder  of  Ab¬ 
salom.  These  events  were : 

1.  The  battle  in  the  forest  of  Ephraim  be¬ 
tween  the  army  of  David  and  that  of  Absalom. 
The  troops  of  the  king  were  commanded  by 
Joab,  Abishai,  and  Ittai  the  Gittite,  and  the 
battle  was  fought  in  the  woods  which  cover  the 
mountains  of  Ephraim. 

2.  The  victory  over  Absalom  and  the  men  of 
Israel.  Twenty  thousand  of  the  latter  were 
slain,  and  more  than  this  number  perished  in 
the  thickets  of  the  forest.  It  is  interesting  to 
notice  the  injunction  of  David  to  the  generals 
of  his  army  as  they  marched  out  of  Jerusalem 
to  this  confiict :  “  Deal  gently,  for  my  sake, 
with  the  young  man,  even  with  Absalom.” 
While  the  battle  had  to  be  fought  for  the 
honor  of  the  kingdom  and  the  glory  of  God, 
yet  the  father’s  heart  beat  lovingly  for  the 
■“young  man,”  whose  cruel  rebellion  had  not 
crushed  the  paternal  affection.  Absalom  was 
still  his  son,  and  David  feared  that  some  harm 
might  come  to  him. 

3.  Absalom,  in  fieeing  from  the  soldiers  of 
David,  is  caught  by  his  long  hair  in  the  thick 
boughs  of  a  great  oak,  where  he  is  wounded  by 
Joab,  who  throws  three  darts  through  his 
heart,  and  after  this  he  is  slain  by  the  sol¬ 
diers.  It  is  to  be  said  for  Joab,  that  he  doubt¬ 
less  committed  this  deed  in  the  belief  that  only 
Absalom’s  death  could  bring  i>eace  to  the  king- 

^Som,  and  also  with  zeal  for  the  honor  of  his 
sovereign;  but  when  this  has  been  said,  the 
fact  remains  that  it  was  a  barbarous  act,  and 
in  opix)sition  to  the  earnest  wish  of  David  that 
he  would  “  Deal  gently  .  .  .  with  the  young 
man,  even  with  Absalom.” 

4.  Two  messengers  leave  the  victorious  army 
to  carry  the  tidings  of  the  death  of  Absalom  to 
the  king.  The  first  was  Cushi,  who  was  se¬ 
lected  by  Joab  for  this  most  delicate  mission. 
The  second  was  Ahimaaz,  who  asks  of  Joab 
liermission  to  go,  though  he  gives  no  explana¬ 
tion  of  his  desire.  He  may  have  been  like 
some  iJersons  living  at  the  present  day,  who 
are  always  eager  to  communicate  evil  tidings, 
from  a  morbid  love  of  telling  that  which  is 
startling. 

At  this  point  in  the  history  begins  our  lesson. 
One  of  the  messengers,  Ahimaaz,  outruns  the 
other,  and  is  first  seen  by  the  watchman  ap¬ 
proaching  the  city.  “And  David  sat  between 
the  two  gates.  And  the  watchman  went  up  to 
the  roof  over  the  gate  unto  the  wall,  and  lifted 
up  his  eyes,  and  looked  and  behold  a  man  run¬ 
ning  alone.”  The  king  sat  between  the  outer 
and  inner  gates,  waiting  eagerly  to  hear  the 
first  tidings  from  the  battle.  By  the  words 
“  the  roof  over  the  gate  unto  the  wall,”  is  sig¬ 
nified  that  the  outer  gate  was  connected  with 
the  city  wall,  and  ui)on  the  roof  over  the  two 
was  stationed  the  watchman,  to  give  notice  of 
any  one  coming  from  the  direction  where  the 
battle  was  fought. 

Verse  25.  “And  the  watchman  cried  and  told 
the  king.  And  the  king  said  If  he  be  alone, 
there  is  tidings  in  his  mouth.”  The  word  here 
translated  “tidings”  may  mean  good  or  evil 
tidings,  and  it  is  evident  that  the  first  meaning 
is  the  one  which  is  intended  here.  Had  the 
battle  been  lost,  there  would  have  been  many 
fugitives  eager  to  reach  the  city,  but  as  there 
was  but  one  messenger  in  sight,  the  king’s  con¬ 
clusion  was  that  the  tidings  were  of  a  favorable 
character. 

Verse  26.  “And  he  came  apac*e  and  drew 
near.  And  the  watchman  saw  another  man 
running;  and  the  watchman  called  unto  the 
porter,  and  said  Behold  another  man  running 
alone.”  The  word  “  porter  ”  may  be  rendered 
■“gate,”  and  some  argue  that  the  king  was  sit¬ 
ting  on  or  near  the  inner  gate,  so  that  he  could 
see  the  watchman  on  the  roof ;  and  if  we  adopt 
this  view,  it  was  to  the  king  himself,  and  not 
to  the  porter,  that  the  watchman  made  the  an¬ 
nouncement  of  the  coming  of  the  second  mes¬ 
senger,  as  in  the  case  of  the  first  (verse  25). 
“And  the  king  said  He  also  bringeth  tidings,” 
or  good  tidings. 

Verse  27.  “And  the  watchman  said  Me- 
thinketh  the  running  of  the  foremost  is  like 
the  running  of  Ahimaaz,  the  son  of  Zadok. 
And  the  king  said  He  is  a  good  man,  and  com- 
■eth  with  good  tidings.”  The  watchman  prob¬ 
ably  recognized  Ahimaaz  by  his  swift  running. 
These  two  men  were  running  as  swiftly  as  ix>s- 
sible,  with  tidings  which  were  joyous  as  regard¬ 
ed  the  victory  over  the  enemies  of  the  king,  but 
as  regarded  the  death  of  the  king’s  son. 
ow  swift  should  be  the  feet  of  those  who  are 
mmissioned  to  bear  to  a  weary  world  the 
lad  tidings  of  salvation  through  the  death 
nd  resurrection  of  the  Son  of  the  King  of 
(ts.  Their  message  is  only  of  joy,  of  a  vic- 
ry  gained,  of  a  kingdom  and  a  crown  won. 
vid  knew  Ahimaaz  to  be  a  good  man,  and 
e  reasons  that  Joab  would  not  have  sent  him 
the  tidings  were  of  evil. 

Tebses  28-30.  “And  Ahimaaz  called  and  said 
to  the  king  All  is  well,”  literally  Hail!  or 
N*!  This  was  his  first  crj'.  as  out  of  breath 
m  running  he  comes  near  to  the  king.  “And 
fell  down  to  the  earth  uiKin  his  face  before 
king,  and  said  Blessed  be  the  Lord  thy 
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God,  which  hath  delivered  up  the  men  that 
lifted  up  their  hand  against  my  lord,  the  king.” 
The  literal  translation  would  be  “  which  hath 
shut  up  thine  enemies  ’’—that  is,  set  bounds  to 
them,  overjxiwered  them,  so  that  they  can  do 
no  more  harm.  This  is  the  rendering  both  in 
the  Septuagint  and  the  Vulgate.  The  upper¬ 
most  thought  in  the  mind  of  Ahimaaz  was  the 
glorious  victory  on  the  battlefield,  and  the 
death  of  Absalom  was  to  him  but  the  removal 
of  the  greatest  obstacle  to  the  nation’s  i>eace. 
He  seems  to  have  had  no  thought  of  the  over¬ 
whelming  sorrow  which  this  event  would  bring 
to  the  king.  It  may  be,  as  some  have  suppos¬ 
ed,  that  it  was  arranged  between  Joab  and  the 
two  messengers  that  they  should  report  the 
victory  first,  before  any  mention  was  made  of 
Absalom.  But  in  David’s  mind  there  is  only 
one  thought,  only  one  longing,  to  hear  of  the 
safety  of  his  son.  Not  that  he  had  lost  all  in¬ 
terest  in  the  matters  which  concerned  the  in¬ 
tegrity  and  glory  of  his  kingdom,  but  the  fa¬ 
ther’s  love  was  stronger  than  all  other  feelings ; 
and  we  may  judge  from  David’s  eagerness  to 
learn  of  Absalom,  that  he  had  forebodings  of 
some  terrible  calamity  to  his  son.  “And  the 
king  said  Is  the  young  man  Absalom  safe?” 
To  this  question  Ahimaaz  returns  an  evasive 
answer.  “  When  Joab  sent  the  king’s  servant 
and  me  thy  servant,  I  saw  a  great  tumult,  but 
I  knew  not  what  it  was.”  This  was  a  false¬ 
hood,  for  he  did  know  that  Absalom  was  dead, 
and  it  was  no  less  a  falsehood  because  he  evad¬ 
ed  a  direct  reply  to  the  king’s  question.  It 
may  be  that  this  messenger  had  a  kind  heart, 
for  David  had  siwken  of  him  as  “  a  good  man,” 
and  so  he  hesitates  to  tell  the  king  of  Absalom’s 
terrible  end.  But  a  falsehood  is  never  justifia¬ 
ble,  and  then  in  this  case  it  was  foolish,  since 
the  fact  of  the  death  of  his  son  could  not  long 
be  kept  from  David,  and  it  is  no  kindness  to 
keep  one  in  a  state  of  sad  suspense.  This  hes¬ 
itation  of  Ahimaaz  to  state  the  plain  truth  to 
the  king,  makes  his  eagerness  to  go  on  this 
mission  even  more  mysterious.  The  “  king’s 
servant”  of  whom  Ahimaaz  speaks  was  the 
Cushite,  who  at  this  moment  was  approaching 
the  royal  presence. 

“And  the  king  said  unto  him.  Turn  aside  and 
stand  here”— that  is,  step  to  one  side— for 
David  saw  that  Ahimaaz  was  keeping  some¬ 
thing  back  from  him,  and  so  he  is  eager  to 
si>eak  with  the  other  runner  from  the  army. 
“And  he  turned  aside  and  stood  still  ” — liter¬ 
ally  he  turned  about,  leaving  the  king  alone 
with  the  Cushite. 

Verse-s  31,  32.  “And  behold,  Cushi  came, 
and  Cushi  said.  Tidings,  my  lord  the  king;  for 
the  Lord  hath  avenged  thee  this  day  of  all 
them  that  rose  up  against  thee.”  The  word 
“  avenged  ”  signifies  “  hath  done  thee  jus¬ 
tice  ” ;  and  it  is  very  noticeable  that  both  of 
these  messengers  ascribe  the  victory  to  God, 
and  not  to  the  skill  or  iiower  of  the  victorious 
army.  In  this  statement  of  Cushi,  “  from  all 
them  that  rose  iqi  against  thee,”  he  includes 
of  course  Absalom,  and  this  increases  the  eag¬ 
erness  of  David  as  he  asks  “  Is  the  young  man 
Absalom  safe  ?  ”  And  Cushi  answered  “  The 
enemies  of  my  lord  the  king,  and  all  that  rise 
against  thee  to  do  thee  hurt,  be  as  that  young 
man  is  ”  (Heb.  xix.  1).  Cushi  told  the  truth  in 
as  delicate  a  manner  as  possible,  but  David 
could  not  mistake  his  meaning ;  and  in  these 
words  Cushi  also  gave  expression  to  his  view 
of  the  ini(iuity  of  Absalom’s  rebellion  against 
his  father  and  the  king,  and  to  the  belief  that 
his  death  was  due  to  the  punitive  justice  of 
God.  And  this  view  was  correct,  but  it  did  not 
make  the  sorrow  any  less  heavy  for  David. 

On  the  life  and  death  of  Absalom,  notice; 
“(1)  He  missed  his  golden  opiwrtunity.  He 
slighted  Ahithophel’s  counsel,  and  David  or¬ 
ganized  a  strong  army.  (2)  He  fought  desi>er- 
ately,  but  in  vain  (verse  6).  (3)  The  very  ob¬ 
jects  of  his  vanity  occasioned  his  ignominy 
(riding  the  royal  mule ;  his  long  hair).  (4)  His 
father’s  often-abused  fondness  continues  to  the 
end,  but  no  longer  avails  him.  (5)  His  splen¬ 
did  gifts  and  reckless  ambition  brought  him 
only  ruin,  and  destined  liiui  to  immortal  infa¬ 
my.” 

Verse  33.  “And  the  King  was  muck  moved, 
and  went  up  to  the  chamber  over  the  gate  and 
wei)t;  and  as  he  went,  thus  he  said,  O  my  son 
Absalom,  my  son,  my  son  Absalom !  Would 
God  I  had  died  for  thee,  O  Absalom,  my  son, 
my  son.”  In  regard  to  this  intense  sorrow  of 
David,  much  has  been  written  with  which  I 
have  no  sympathy.  Some  writers  blame  David 
because  his  grief  was  not  temiiered  with  a 
recognition  of  the  divine  justice  which  had 
been  exalted  in  the  violent  end  of  a  wicked 
life,  and  that  David  should  have  said  “.Just 
art  Thou,  O  Lord,  Thy  judgment  is  right.” 
We  are  told  in  the  sacred  record  that  David 
did  not  recognize  the  hand  of  Ood,  but  we  are 
simply  told  of  his  grief  for  the  loss  of  his  son, 
whom  he  loved  in  spite  of  all  his  faults.  And 
this  grief  was  natural,  and  it  was  more  intense 
because  of  Absalom’s  wicked  life,  for  he  had 
died  in  his  sins,  and  this  fact  was  a  bitter  drop 
in  David’s  cup  of  sorrow.  Another  writer  says 
that  David  sinned,  in  that  “  he  overlooked  the 
fact  that  so  long  as  Absalom  lived,  the  king¬ 
dom  could  h.ave  no  i>eace.”  But  in  the  first 
agony  of  his  sorrow,  it  would  have  been  unnat¬ 
ural  for  him  to  have  hail  any  thought  of  this, 
for  the  father’s  love  swept  everything  before 
its  torrent  of  grief.  Again,  it  is  said  that 
David’s  grief  was  wrong,  because  “  it  was  not 
temiiered  by  submission  to  the  will  of  Jeho¬ 
vah.”  But  there  is  no  proof  of  this.  On  the 
contrary,  the  consciousness  that  this  sorrow 
was  a  part  of  the  punishment  for  his  own  great 
'  sin  would  tend  to  submission,  while  at  the 
same  time,  it  was  natural  that  he  should  grieve 
for  Absalom’s  death.  Peter  Martyr  says ;  “  In 
his  heart  two  feelings  met,  grief  for  his  son  and 
joy  in  the  divine  judgment.”  And  may  we  not 
believe  that  the  bitterest  drop  in  David’s  cup 
was  the  recollection  of  his  own  sin  against 
God,  as  Kurtz  says ;  “Absalom’s  sin  and  shame 
had  two  sides ;  there  was  in  it  the  curse  that 
David’s  sin  brought  on  David’s  house  (2  Sam. 
xii.  10),  the  misdeeds  of  the  father  that  is  visit¬ 
ed  on  the  children  (Exod.  xx.  5),  and  not  less 
Absalom’s  own  wickedness  and  recklessness, 
which  made  him  the  bearer  of  the  family  curse. 
David  looks  at  Absalom’s  deed  noton  the  latter 
side  but  on  the  former  (for  his  own  guilt  seems 
to  him  so  great,  that  he  looks  little  at  .\bsa- 
lom’s);  hence  his  deep,  boundless  compassion 
for  his  misguided  son.” 

“  O  Absalom,  my  son,  my  son.”  How  many 
stricken  hearts  have  uttered  this  cry  of  be¬ 
reavement!  How  many  i)arents  have  bowed 
in  anguish  over  the  silent  forms  of  dearly  lov¬ 
ed  children!  It  maybe  that  some  who  read 
these  lines  know  what  this  sorrow  is  by  a  i>er- 
sonal  exiterience.  Let  me  suggest  these  prac¬ 
tical  thoughts ; 

1.  We  can  safely  leave  our  children  who  die 
without  giving  evidence  of  piety  in  the  hands 
of  a  holy  and  a  covenant-keeping  God.  If  we 
have  been  faithful  to  their  souls,  and  have 
been  guided  by  heavenly  wisdom,  we  have 
solid  ground  at  least  for  the  hoiie  that  we 
shall  meet  them  in  the  Father’s  house.  We 
cannot  tell  what  have  been  their  secret 
thoughts,  and  it  may  be,  that  in  the  very  clos¬ 
ing  moments  of  life,  they  did  believe  in  the 
God  of  their  father  and  mother. 

2.  Our  children,  if  they  are  in  the  covenant, 
and  are  called  early  into  eternity,  have  a 
grander  life  before  them  where  Jesus  is,  than 


they  could  have  where  we  are,  here  in  the  wil¬ 
derness.  No  sin  clogs  their  spiritual  service 
there;  no  shadows  make  the  pathway  dark; 
the  work  is  heavenly,  and  the  development  of 
character  is  rapid  and  symmetrical. 

3.  In  all  our  sorrows  we  have  a  Comforter — 
One  who  can  bind  up  the  broken  heart,  and 
can  so  give  His  peace  in  the  wildest  storm  of 
grief,  that  the  lips  can  whisper  sweetly  “  Thy 
will  be  done,”  and  while  the  tears  flow  there 
will  be  “  songs  in  the  night.” 

God  comfort  every  bereaved  heart  with  His 
infinite  grace. 

TWILIGHT. 

BY  JOSEPHINE  CANNING. 

When  the  twilight  hour  approaches, 

And  the  lengthen’d  shadows  fall, 

Then  we  feel  a  hush  and  stillness 
Falling  o’er  us  like  a  pall. 

Then  it  is  that  thoughts  most  tender 
Come  to  us  with  whispers  low, 

Breathing  of  the  good  and  kindness 
That  by  loving  words  we  sow. 

And  when  deeper  draws  the  twilight, 

And  the  stars  come  forth  to  view. 

Such  a  sense  of  rest  pervades  us. 

Giving  will  the  strength  to  do. 

When  we  feel  a  new  life  in  us 
Stilling  all  our  feverish  pain, 

Is  it  not  the  rest  we’ve  gathered 
From  the  soothing  twilight’s  reign  ? 

Is  the  world  not  better,  think  you. 

For  the  hours  of  sweet  repose  ? 

Does  the  dew  not  make  more  fragrant 
Buds  and  blossoms  of  the  rose  ? 

Soon  must  come  to  us  the  evening 
Of  our  lives,  and  gently  close 

All  the  doors  that  brightly  open’d 
When  our  morning  star  arose. 

But  before  the  doors  forever 
Close  upon  our  little  lives. 

Let  us  from  the  hours  of  twilight 
Make  ourselves  more  pure,  more  wise ; 

Wise  to  know  that  right  and  kindness 
Sure  will  conquer  at  the  last ; 

Pure  our  lives  to  keep,  and  ready 
To  give  up  when  life  is  past. 


STfie 

The  Cumborlarul  Presbyterian  ; 

There  is  a  vast  amount  of  Presbyterian  t!oun- 
cil  literature  just  now,  all  of  which  would  be 
interesting  to  our  readers,  but  only  a  small 
portion  can  be  given.  So  soon  as  we  read  the 
discussion  in  the  Council,  we  felt  that  all  of  our 
readers  must  have  it,  and  we  delay  other  mat¬ 
ter  in  order  to  give  it  all  in  this  paper. 

There  were  about  three  hundred  members 
present,  representing  about  seventy  different 
branches  of  the  Presbyterian  family.  The  in¬ 
terest  of  this  Council  centered  in  two  kindred 
questions  ;  1.  Defining  or  formulating  the  con¬ 
sensus  ;  2.  The  admission  of  our  Church  to 
membership.  From  all  accounts  the  reception 
of  our  flelegates  was  tlie  most  absorbing  topic, 
both  in  the  Council  and  abroad.  It  was  a  con¬ 
test  between  what  has  come  to  be  styled  con¬ 
servative  and  liberal  Calvinism,  or  hyper  and 
moderate  Calvinism.  It  was  the  first  of  the 
kind  before  the  representatives  of  the  whole  of 
Presbyterianism,  and  the  liberal,  or  moderate, 
prevailed  by  an  overwhelming  majority.  This 
is  the  simple  meaning  and  significance  of  the 
admission  of  our  Church  to  membership.  The 
admittance  of  our  Church  would  have  had  no 
more  significance  than  any  other  one,  had  not 
the  hyper-Calvinistic  element  forced  the  issue. 

There  must  have  been  some  misunderstand¬ 
ing  in  the  matter,  as  we  infer  from  the  amend¬ 
ment  by  Dr.  Chambers.  It  was  not  intended 
or  desired  to  have  our  Confession  of  Faith  ap¬ 
proved  or  indorsed  by  the  Council.  We  have 
no  objections  to  the  amendment  by  Dr.  Cham¬ 
bers,  though  the  same  thing  might  have  been 
done  in  other  cases  with  equal  propriety.  In¬ 
deed,  we  approve  it,  as  it  will  stand  as  an  effec¬ 
tual  estoppel  to  any  indorsement  of  the  West¬ 
minster  Confession.  It  was  the  desire  to  have 
the  Council  understand  clearly  the  modifica¬ 
tions  we  had  made  of  the  hyper-Calvinism  of 
the  Westminster  Confession,  and  then  say 
whether  our  Church  could  be  admitted  to  mem¬ 
bership  or  not.  We  felt  that  we  iiad  the  same 
right  to  recognition  in  such  an  Alliance  as  other 
Presbyterian  bodies,  and  under  this  conviction 
sent  our  deh'gates  to  the  Council  four  years 
ago.  When  by  our  own  neglect  the  way  was 
closed  without  deciding  the  point  involved,  and 
the  hyper-Calvinistic  papers  jiroclaimed  us  Ar- 
minian,  and  not  entitled  to  a  place  with  Pres¬ 
byterians,  we  felt*  it  due  ourselves  and  our 
friends  in  the  Council  to  comply  with  all  con¬ 
stitutional  requirements  and  resubmit  the  case. 
The  resuit  is  a  decided  victory  for  liberal,  or 
moderate,  Calvinism. 

The  Rev,  Dr.  Martin,  who  led  the  opposition, 
based  his  objections  on  the  fact  that  our  Creed 
is  not  orthoilox,  according  to  the  Westminster 
Confession  of  Faith.  If  this  Confession  had 
been  adopted  as  the  consensus  of  the  Reform¬ 
ed  Confessions,  and  made  the  standard  of  doc¬ 
trine  by  the  Alliance,  the  argument  wouhl  have 
b(‘en  good  and  conclusive.  Unfortunately  for 
the  argument  of  the  generous  brother,  the  nec¬ 
essary  conditions  were  wanting,  and  he  lost 
his  ease.  Had  his  premise  been  correct,  there 
would  have  been  no  case,  for  our  Church  would 
not  liave  applied.  Our  Church  has  acted,  ami 
our  delegates  were  there,  under  the  conviction 
that  our  Creed  is  in  harmony  with  the  consen¬ 
sus  of  tlie  Reformed  Conft'ssions.  If  not  ad¬ 
mitted  on  this  basis,  we  did  not  desin^  admis¬ 
sion  at  all.  We  accejtt  the  action  of  the  Coun¬ 
cil  as  a  prettj’ clear  indication  of  the  consensus. 
The  orthodo.xy  of  our  Confession,  we  shall  in¬ 
sist,  must  be  determined  by  the  Word  of  God, 
and  not  by  the  Westminster  Confession  of 
Faith. 

The  Observer  ; 

The  Hon.  .Tohn  Hill  died  on  Thursday,  July 
‘24,  at  his  residenci;  in  Boonton,  Morris  county, 
N.  J.,  after  an  illness  of  some  months.  Mr. 
Hill  was  born  at  Catskill,  N.  Y.,  June  10,  1821, 
and  had  tluTcfore  just  coinph'ted  the  sixty- 
third  year  of  his  age.  In  1844  he  moved  to 
Boonton,  N.  J.,  and  engaged  in  business  there 
with  continued  success.  He  took  an  active  and 
earnest  interest  in  {tolitics,  and  was  elected  to 
several  positions  of  local  prominence  previous 
to  I860.  In  the  Fall  of  1860  he  was  elected  to 
the  State  .\ssembly,  and  served  two  years  with 
distinction.  In  1866  he  was  again  chosen  to 
that  body,  and  was  elected  S|)eaker. 

In  1866  Mr.  Hill  was  returned  as  Representa¬ 
tive  in  Congress.  His  political  methods,  his 
honesty  of  purpose  and  frankness  of  manner, 
invariably  won  upon  all  who  met  him,  and  the 
name  of  “  Honest  John  Hill  ”  was  early  given 
him  as  a  recognition  of  the  sterling  traits  of 
character  which  extorted  the  admiration  and 
affection  of  jxditical  opponents  as  well  as 
friends.  Mr.  Hill  w;is  twice  reelected,  and  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  was  a  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Post  Offices  and  Post  Roads. 
To  Mr.  Hill’s  untiring  energy,  industry,  and 
perseverance  is  due  the  abolishment  of  the 
franking  privileges,  the  introduction  of  the 
postal  card  into  this  country,  and  the  more  re¬ 
cent  reduction  of  letter  postage  from  three 
cents  to  two  cents  per  half-ounce.  In  consid¬ 
eration  of  these  distinguished  services,  he  is 
often  called  the  father  of  cheap  postage  in 
America. 

Mr.  Hill  was  a  man  of  great  personal  excel¬ 
lence  of  character,  a  thorough  Christian,  an  el¬ 
der  in  the  Presbyterian  church  (of  which  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Carter  is  ('astor),  and  for  forty  years 
superintendent  of  his  home  Sunday-school. 
His  death  is  a  great  loss  to  the  community  and 
the  State. 

His  funeral  was  attended  on  Monday  after¬ 
noon.  All  places  of  business  in  Boonton  were 
closed  and  draped  in  mourning.  A  vast  con¬ 
course  of  people,  including  distinguished  citi¬ 
zens  from  all  parts  of  he  State,  assembled  and 


stood  uncovered  while  the  remains  were  borne 
from  the  house  to  the  church.  The  services 
consisted  of  prayers  and  Scripture  lessons  by 
Rev.  Drs.  Erdman  and  Appleton,  and  addresses 
by  Revs.  Thomas  Carter,  B.  C.  Magie,  and  S.  I. 
Prime  of  New  York. 

_ 

The  Baptist  Weekly ; 

It  was  Robert  Hall  who  said  that  the  best 
place  to  keep  a  secret  was  in  an  annual  report. 
Certainly  few  documents  are  less  read.  The 
most  of  people  who  receive  them  lay  them  on 
the  shelf,  and  after  keeping  them  a  decent 
time,  when  the  period  arrives  to  sell  their  waste 
paper,  ruthlessly  relegate  tliem  to  the  pile  for 
the  few  cents  the  dealer  will  allow.  But  an  an¬ 
nual  report  might  often  strengthen  our  faith , 
and  stimulate  our  exertions.  The  Apostles  re¬ 
turned  to  rehearse  all  that  God  had  done  with 
them,  and  an  annual  report  may  do  this  good 
service  for  us  in  our  times.  The  annual  re¬ 
ports  of  the  various  Christian  institutions  of 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  gathered 
together,  would  make  an  Imposing  pile  of  print¬ 
ed  matter  in  size,  and  would  present  a  most 
powerful  argument  as  to  the  influence  of 
Christianity.  Tlie  aggregate  of  benevolence 
would  be  a  startling  exhibit  of  unselfishness. 
Millions  of  dollars  contributed  to  benefit  peo¬ 
ple  whom  the  givere  have  never  seen,  and  who 
in  no  way  can  make  any  return  to  them,  and 
the  records  of  self-abnegation  and  devoted  la¬ 
bor  in  heathen  lands,  speak  most  powerfully  of 
the  power  of  our  faith  to  inspire  benevolence 
and  fortitude.  At  least  it  may  be  claimed  that 
the  great  bulk  of  offerings  are  made  by  the 
most  intelligent  of  the  community ;  for  even 
infidels  must  admit  that  the  church -going  peo¬ 
ple  of  tlie  land  are  as  a  class  far  in  advance  of 
the  multitudes  who  are  indifferent  to  all  relig¬ 
ion. 

The  Churchman  ; 

Those  parishes  which  rightly  estimate  the 
work  of  the  clergy,  will  cheerfully  accord  to 
them  that  respite  which  comes  to  them  in  va¬ 
cation.  It  is  true  it  is  not  greatly  needed  by 
some,  but  it  is  sorely  needed  by  others.  Na¬ 
ture  herself  teaches  that  she  cannot  bear  the 
strain  of  continuous  growth  and  labor.  It  is  in 
the  Winter  and  in  “  off-years  ”  that  fruit-trees 
repair  their  strength  and  get  ready  for  a  more 
abundant  bearing  in  the  future.  This  is  really 
the  intent  of  vacation,  and  that  which  alone 
justifies  it,  perhaps,  so  far  as  the  clergy  are 
concerned,  It  is  not,  as  some  suppose,  a  pe¬ 
riod  of  laziness,  but  a  time  of  rest  and  recruit¬ 
ing.  It  is  doing  nothing  for  the  time  being, 
so  as  to  be  in  condition  to  do  more  for  the  time 
to  come.  It  is  in  the  few  weeks  of  rest  what 
the  hours  of  sleep  are  at  night — not  so  much 
time  wasted,  but  put  to  the  very  best  of  uses. 
It  is  a  time  of  restoration  for  body  and  mind, 
and  above  all,  to  the  spirit,  which  continuous 
work,  not  to  say  overwork,  does  so  much  to 
depress.  If  parishes  could  understand  tliis, 
they  would,  oftener  than  they  do,  not  only  give 
their  rectors  a  vacation,  but  give  them  the 
means  of  enjoying  it. 

The  Jewish  Messenger ; 

The  Catholic  priest  who  left  for  Ireland  last 
week  to  give  his  peraonal  attention  to  the 
harassing  emigrating  question,  and  prevent 
the  dumping  of  “assisted  ”  paupers  on  Ameri¬ 
can  shores,  did  very  wisely.  He  knows  that 
the  continued  exportation  of  graduates  of 
county  penitentiaries  and  almshouses  will  not 
add  to  the  dignity  or  reputation  of  Irish-Amer- 
icans,  although  we  are  on  the  eve  of  a  Presi¬ 
dential  election,  and  hopes  to  have  only  young 
and  able-bodied  mechanics  and  laborers  as 
emigrants  in  the  future.  The  example  of  this 
priest  is  worthy  of  imitation.  Ireland  is  not 
the  only  country  whose  proletariat  furnishes 
“  assisted  ”  emigrants. 


MISCELLANY. 

Ex-Gov.  St.  John,  the  Prohibition  candidate 
for  the  Presidency,  is  a  man  of  medium  stature, 
with  a  head  of  thick,  dark  hair,  and  a  long 
mustache  tinged  with  gray. 

A  lady  of  Hartford  has  a  young  humming¬ 
bird  which  was  taken  from  its  nest  four  weeks 
ago.  The  bird  has  been  fed  on  sugar  and  wa¬ 
ter.  At  her  call  it  will  alight  on  her  shoulder. 

“Ben”  Wade’s  old  home  at  .Jefferson,  Ohio, 
is  still  occupied  by  his  venerable  widow’  and 
one  of  his  sons,  Capt.  Henry  P.  Wade.  The 
famous  Senator’s  little  office  near  by  contains 
all  his  books  and  papers  undisturbed. 

Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe  is  not  well  up  in  the 
seventies,  as  slanderers  say,  but  she  gracefully 
acknowledges  having  just  passed  her  65th 
birthday,  and  her  many  friends  hope  she  may 
see  and  celebrate  many  more. 

The  Congregational  Church  at  Branford, 
Conn.,  owns  nearly  all  of  Indian  Neck,  and  has 
leased  land  for  a  number  of  cottages,  the  leases 
stipulating  that  no  liquor  shall  be  sold.  A 
liquor-dealer  has  fitted  up  a  stranded  vessel  a 
short  distance  from  the  shore,  and  kept  a  flout¬ 
ing  barroom  there  for  the  past  two  years, 

Florida  appears  to  be  the  “  Land  of  Flowers  ” 
to  some  purpose.  The  National  Druggist  says 
that  the  manufacture  of  perfunuB  from  Florida 
flowers  is  becoming  an  important  industry,  and 
that  a  process  has  been  recently  devised  for 
extracting  the  sweet  flavor  of  the  cassava 
plant. 

One  hundred  and  twenty-five  thousand  francs 
have  been  subscribed  at  Vienna  for  the  erection 
of  a  monument  in  honor  of  Mozart.  The  man¬ 
aging  committee  are  going  to  have  a  competi¬ 
tion,  ojien  to  foreign  artists,  for  the  designing 
of  tills  monument.  There  will  be  prizes  offer¬ 
ed,  one  of  7,,500  francs,  a  second  of  5000  francs, 
and  a  third  of  2,500  francs.  It  is  proposed  to 
exp*>nd  250,000  francs  on  this  work.  The  choice 
of  the  materials  will  be  left  to  the  sculptor. 

Mr.  Barnum,  the  showman,  who  has  been 
robbed  of  valuable  personal  trinkets  at  Block 
Island,  is  subject  to  such  disasters.  Not  long 
ago  he  was  robbed  of  a  very  valuable  diamond 
pin  at  New  Orleans,  which  the  thief  by  corre¬ 
spondence  offered  to  return  for  #500,  but  Bar¬ 
num  would  not  compound  a  felony  and  so  lost 
a  diamond  to  which  he  was  in  the  habit  of  at¬ 
tributing  much  of  his  general  good  luck.  At 
least,  so  the  story  goes. 

Going  down  the  Chesapeake  Bay  on  an  ex¬ 
cursion  when  the  wiml  was  fresh  and  the  white 
caps  were  tumultuous,  .Judge  Hall  of  North 
Carolina  became  terribly  seasick  and  spent 
most  of  the  time  h'aning  over  the  bulwarks. 
“  My  dear  Hall,”  said  Chief  Justice  Waite,  who 
was  one  of  the  party,  ami  was  as  comfortable 
as  an  old  sea  dog,  “  can  I  do  anything  for  you  ? 
.Just  suggest  what  you  wish.”  “I  wish,” 
groaned  the  seasick  jurist,  “that  your  honor 
would  overrule  this  motion.” 

The  sensible  rule  is  ;  Having  entered  the  pew, 
move  along.  Do  not  block  up  the  end  of  the 
pew  as  if  you  did  not  inten<i  to  have  any  one 
else  enter  it,  or  as  if  you  were  holding  it  for 
special  friends.  Do  not  rise  to  let  others  in, 
but  move  along  and  leave  the  pew  invitingly 
open,  so  that  all  comers  will  know  they  are 
welcome.  If  a  pew’  capable  of  holding  six  has 
already  five  in  it,  don’t  file  out  in  a  formal  pro¬ 
cession  to  let  one  poor,  scared  woman  go  to 
the  farther  end,  but  move  along  and  let  her  sit 
down  at  the  end  next  to  the  aisle. 

Some  one  complains  about  having  a  poor 
woodpile.  We  on  the  Nebraska  prairies  have 
no  wood,  yet  we  have  plenty  of  fuel  ready  for 
use.  We  buy  some  coal  for  use  in  Winter,  but 
corn  cobs  constitute  the  farmers’  fuel  in  Sum¬ 
mer,  and  make  us  a  good  fuel,  too.  W’e  shell 
our  corn  in  Winter  or  Spring ;  the  cobs  are 
f>iled  in  some  dry  shed  or  crib,  and  there  is  no 
great  woodpile  to  chop  or  to  scatter  over  the 
yard.  If  coal  is  scarce  and  corn  very  cheap, 
in  Winter  we  think  it  no  harm  to  burn  a  few 
bushels  of  corn. 

A  remarkable  book  was  sold  for  £980  in  Lon¬ 
don  lately.  It  is  a  MS.  of  257  folio  leaves  of 
vellum,  written  in  the  fifteenth  century,  and  is 
a  chronicle  of  the  early  history  of  Normandy. 
Nothing  can  exceed  the  minute  delicacy  of  the 
miniatuies  with  which  it  has  been  embellished, 
from  the  first  of  them,  which  represents  the  ar¬ 
rival  of  Duke  RfJlo  at  Rouen,  to  the  last,  which 
represents  the  siege  of  Chains,  where  Richard 
CcBur  de  Lion  received  his  death  wound  from 
an  arrow  shot  by  Bertrand  de  Gourdon.  The 


series  includes  the  death  of  Edward  the  Con¬ 
fessor  and  the  coronation  of  Harold,  the  land¬ 
ing  of  William  the  Conqueror,  the  battle  of 
Hastings,  the  carrying  of  Harold’s  body  to 
Waltham  Abbey,  the  funeral  of  William,  and 
the  coronation  of  Rufus  by  Archbishop  Lan- 
franc — all  executed  in  the  highest  style  of  Bur¬ 
gundian  art,  and  with  the  minutest  attention  to 
every  detail  of  architecture,  costume,  and  ar¬ 
mor. 

It  is  said  that  some  capitalists  of  Berlin  have 
determined  to  establish  a  Japanese  colony  in  a 
village  constructed  in  the  Japan  fashion,  with  a 
garden  to  each  house.  The  colonists,  about 
forty  in  number,  are  to  be  chosen  so  as  to  repre¬ 
sent  all  the  handicrafts  in  which  the  Japanese 
excel,  and  they  are  to  work  so  as  to  be  seen  by 
those  who  wish  to  study  their  processes.  It  is 
also  said  that  the  German  Government  favors 
the  scheme.  Here  is  a  hint  for  the  New  Orleans 
Exposition. 

With  the  view  of  increasing  its  usefulness  the 
Pennsylvania  Horticultural  Society  has  issued 
a  stivtement  of  its  past  services,  and  of  its  claims 
for  public  encouragement.  It  is  the  oldest  ex¬ 
isting  Horticultural  Society  in  the  United  States, 
having  been  founded  in  1827,  and  incorporated 
in  1831.  It  has  held  fifty-four  autumnal  exhi¬ 
bitions,  and  many  hundred  monthly  displays. 
In  1875  ladies’  receptions  were  established,  and 
have  since  been  an  attractive  feature  in  the 
work  of  the  society.  The  total  amount  of  its 
premiums  exceeds  830,000. 

Kingston,  N.  Y.,  July  29.— Last  evening  Mrs. 
Daniel  Van  Leuvan  of  Samsonville,  Ulster  coun¬ 
ty,  heard  her  five-year-old  child,  whom  she 
had  put  to  bed  only  a  few  minutes  before,  cry. 
She  hurried  to  the  room  to  see  what  was  the 
matter,  and  was  startled  on  discovering  a  large 
black  snake  in  the  bed  with  the  child.  The 
snake  was  iiartially  coiled, and  with  head  erect, 
showed  fight.  Mr.  Van  Leuvan  was  stricken 
with  fear,  and  called  for  her  husband,  who  de¬ 
spatched  the  reptile.  It  had  not  harmed  the 
child,  but  it  is  thought  that  its  cold,  clammy 
skin  is  what  awoke  the  little  one  and  caused  it 
to  cry. 

The  Hon.  William  Daniel  of  Baltimore,  tem¬ 
porary  chairman  of  the  recent  Prohibition  Na¬ 
tional  Convention,  Pittsburg,  and  its  candidate 
for  Vice-President,  is  a  man  of  diminutive 
stature  and  boyish  appearance.  It  is  told  that 
when  he  was  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
lawyers  on  the  “  East’n  Sho’  ”  of  Maryland,  he 
visited  one  day  one  of  the  old  families  where 
still  obtained  the  custom  of  making  the  chil¬ 
dren  eat  at  a  second  table  after  their  elders 
had  dined.  So  when  dinner  was  announced 
one  of  the  half-grown  boys  of  the  family  sidled 
up  to  Mr.  Daniel  with  the  invitation  “  Let’s 
you  ana  me  go  out  and  play  sock-ball  while 
the  grown  folks  eat  dinner.” 

The  bald-headed  American  eagle  has  always 
borne  the  name  of  being  an  unconquerable  bird. 
When  Mrs.  Jennie  Corbin  of  Preston,  Pa.,  endea¬ 
vored  on  Saturday,  July  19,  to  rescue  her  chick¬ 
ens  from  the  clutches  of  what  she  supposed  was 
a  hawk,  she  very  soon  discovered  that  the  eagle, 
which  it  proved  to  be,  was  worthy  of  its  reputa¬ 
tion.  The  proud  emblem  of  American  freedom 
promptly  showed  fight,  but,  to  the  honor  of  her 
sex,  Mrs.  Corbin  was  equal  to  the  emergency. 
Instead  of  rushing  to  the  neighbors’  houses 
shouting  “  Thievt's !  ”  she  grasped  the  intruder 
about  the  neck  with  both  hands  ;  after  a  sharp 
struggle  she  got  her  knee  upon  him,  ami  chok¬ 
ed  him  to  death.  With  his  last  breath,  no  doubt, 
the  noble  bird  uttered  a  thanksgiving  that  he 
had  been  conquered  by  an  American  woman, 
and  not  by  a  foreign  foe. 

Hood's  Sarsaparilla 

Combines,  in  a  manner  peculiar  to  itself,  the 
best  bluod-purilyini;  and  strengthening  reme¬ 
dies  of  the  vegetaLIe  kir.rrtlom.  You  will  find 
this  wonderful  remedy  effective  where  other 
medicines  have  failed.  Try  it  now.  It  will 
]>urify  your  blood,  regulate  the  digestion, 
and  give  new  life  and  vigor  to  the  entire  body. 

“Hood’s  Sarsaparilla  did  me  great  good. 

I  was  tired  out  from  overwork,  and  it  toned 
me  up.”  Mrs.  U.  E.  Simmons,  Cohoes,  N,  Y, 

“  I  suffered  three  years  from  blood  poison. 

I  took  Hood’s  Sarsaparilla  and  think  1  am 
cured.’’  Mrs.  M.  J.  Davis,  Brockport,  N.  Y. 

Purifies  the  Blood 

Hood’s  Sarsaparilla  is  cliaracterized  by 
three  peculiarities  :  1st,  the  comhiiuttion  of 
remedial  agents ;  2d,  tlie  proportion;  3d,  tlie 
process  of  securing  the  active  medicinal 
qualities.  The  result  is  a  medicine  of  unusual 
strength,  effecting  cures  liitherto  unknown. 

Send  for  book  containing  additional  evidence. 

“  Hood’s  Sarsanarilla  tones  up  my  system, 
purities  my  lilood,  sliarpens  my  amiidite,  and 
seems  to  make  me  over.”  J.  1*.  TuOMl’SON, 
Register  of  Deeds,  Lowell,  Mass. 

“Hoo<rs  Sarsaiiarilla  beats  all  otlH-rs,  and 
is  wortli  its  weiglit  in  giild.”  I.  Barkinoton, 

130  Bank  Street,  NewYork  City. 

Hood’s  Sarsaparilla 

Sold  by  all  druggists.  St ;  six  for  S5.  Made 
only  by  C.  I.  HOOD  &  CO.,  Lowell,  Mass, 

100 'Doses  One  Dollar. 

The  Best  Book  Extant 

For  Cmnp  MeetinKA,  Aa.emblleii,  Devotional 
tUeetings  of  every  character,  an 
well  a.  for  C'hurchea. 

Gospel  hymns 

CONSOLIDATED 

Contains  426  of  the  choicest  Snered  Hongs  for  Religious 
Meetings. 

BY  M.tlL.  EXPRE8.S. 

inu.lo  edition.  Board  Covers,  8.'4  cts.;  T.t  cts. 
Words  only.  Board  Covers,  ;4‘4  cU. ;  ‘40  cts. 

BI6L0W  &  MAIN,  76  East  Ninth  Street,  New  York. 

81  Randolph  St.,  Chicago. 

^EA-HIDJB  SANITARIUM,  Asbnry  Park,  M.  J. 

Now  open  for  Hummer  gue.stn.  Near  the  beach,  fine 
ocean  view,  flrst  class  accommodations,  hot  and  cold  sea 
water  and.electrlc  baths  In  the  house.  Medical  attendance. 
Artesian  water  and  complete  sanitary  arrangements.  Send 
for  circular.  E.  J.  FORD,  M.D.,  Proprietor. 

AGENTS  WAITED  r.r  the  .cw  to»k 

“OCR  FAMOrs  WOMEN.”  Jiul rom,^rb-il by  KlUabeOi 
SfHort  PAf/u#,  Marion  ffarlatul^  and  1 S  other  Eminent 
Write™.  Tne  ffrtvuieftthookof  thrngt.  O^Ai^entAiell  lOto 
80  adaj.  Send  for  Oircnlart.  Extra  TVrww.  Speciroen  Plate. 
_ etc  . to  A.  P.  WOKTillXtoTON  Ac  COMlisKford,  Con*. 


THE  I  IN  A  iOOOX 

"TO  Iffll  IID  BE  lOnD’ 

Beautiful  Hong  and  Chorus  by  T.  P.  Weatendort. 
Author  of  “  ril  uke  you  home  again  Kathleen.” 


Author  of  “  m  uke  you  home  again  Kathleen.” 

EXQUISITE  WORDS  AND  MUSIC. 

“  To  love  and  be  loved  is  the  greatest  pleasam 
of  our  existence.” — Sydney  Smitif. 

Sent  by  mail  to  any  address  postpaid,  on  receigt 
of  thlrCy  cent*. 


A  A  P  ai  Reeled  for  our  new  book  lICRrBD 

AlirM  I  V^ITIKH  RECOVRKED.  Buried 
I  Nations  exhumeth  obliterated  history 
rewritten.  The  doin|^  of  PatriarchS| 
Proiihets  and  Kings  unfolded.  Great  discoveries.  Latest  re* 
searches.  Testimo  y  from  Pyramids.  Temples  and  Ruins. 
Plain  to  a  child  :  absorbing  toall.  Rlehly  lllyptratede  New 


•HEAT  YOUR  HOUSE;*^ 

FURNACES 

*  THE  BEST  IN  THE  WORLD 

INSURE  WARMTH  PERFECT  VENTILATION 
AND  FREEDOM  FROM  DUSTo«GAS  i 

'  'll'ix  MANUFACTURED  BY  v/ - 


THE  NEW  MUSICAL  CURRICULUNL 

THE  IDEAl.  PIANO  UrSTBITCTOK> 

By  dr.  OKO.  F.  root. 

When  Usla  method  Uni  appeared.  It  wao 
IN  ADVANCE  of  the  popuusr  aotloB  eaai 
cerninp  Moaieal  Inatruetioa ;  with  pro- 
areMlve  teachers  It  has  beea  the  ataadard 
riwm  the  start.  NOW  it  is  achaawlc  dped, 
both  in  America  and  Enrope.  as  the  BBST 
nnd  HOST  POPITLAK  Pli^O  lUiTHOH 
IN  EXIMTENCE. 

The  Elements  are  DRUGDCmVC  I"  CharactertI 
The  Exercises  are  mUDIICoolTL  in  SUtcmenUI 
The  pieces  are  PROORESHIVB  in  everything  III 

Price  by  mall,  post-paid  $3.00. 
Published  by 

JOHN  CHURCH  &  CO., 

CINCINNATI.  OHIO. 

A  |h'’'VT’^  wanted  for  The  History  of  Christianity,  by 
JAVluxiAta  Abbott.  A  grand  Chance.  A  34  book  at  the 
popular  price  of  $1.76.  Liberal  terms.  The  religious  pa¬ 
pers  mention  It  as  one  of  the  few  great  religious  works  of 
the  world.  Greater  success  never  known  by  agents.  Terms 
free.  STINSON  A  CO.,  Publishers,  Portland,  H  tine. 

-  nv  ALL  ODDS 

l“DEST  EQUIPPED 


IMPEST  EQUIPPED 

RAILBOAD  IN  THE  WOILD, 

I.iet  It  be  forever  remembered  that  the 

Ghicap  &  North-Western 

RAILWAY 

Is  the  best  and  shortest  route  to  and  from  Chicago  and 
Council  Bluffs  tOmaha),  and  that  it  is  preferred  by  all  well 
posted  travellers  when  passing  to  or  from 

CALIFORNIA  and  COLORADO. 

It  also  operates  the  best  route  and  the  short  line  betwees 

CMcago  and  St.  Fanl  and  Minneapolis, 

Milwaukee,  La  Crosse,  Sparta,  Madison,  Fort  Howard  (Green 
Bay),  Wis. ;  Winona,  Owatonna,  Mankato,  Minn.;  Cedar 
Rapids,  Hes  Moines,  Webster  City,  Algona,  Clinton,  Har- 
ehalltown,  Iowa ;  Freeport,  Elgin,  Rockford,  Ill.,  are  amonf 
its  300  local  stations  on  its  lines. 

Among  a  few  of  the  numerous  points  of  superiority  en¬ 
joyed  by  the  patrons  of  this  road,  are  its  DAY  OOACHKS, 
which  are  the  finest  that  human  art  and  ingenuity  can 
create;  Its  PALATIAL  SLEEPING  CARS,  which  are 
models  of  comfort  and  elegance ;  Its  PALACE  DRAW¬ 
ING-ROOM  CARS,  which  are  unsurpassed  by  any;  and 
Its  widely  celebrated 

ITORTH-'WSSTSlXttT  BZlTZlTa  OAZIS, 

the  like  of  which  are  not  run  by  any  other  road  anywhere. 
In  short.  It  is  asserted  that  IT  IS  THE  BEST  EQUIP¬ 
PED  ROAD  IN  THE  WORLD. 

All  points  of  Interest  North,  Northwest,  and  West  of 
Chicago,  business  centres.  Summer  resorts,  and  noted 
hunting  and  fishing  grounds,  are  accessible  by  the  varionji 
branches  of  this  road. 

It  owns  and  controls  over  6,000  miles  of  road,  and  has 
over  four  hundred  passenger  conductors  constantly  caring 
for  its  millions  of  patrons. 

Ask  your  ticket  agent  for  tickets  via  this  route,  AND 
TAKE  NONE  OTHER.  All  leading  ticket  agents  sell 
them.  It  costs  no  more  to  travel  on  this  route,  that  given 
first-class  accommodations,  than  It  does  to  go  by  the  poorly 
equipped  roads. 

For  maps,  descriptive  circulars,  and  Summer  resort 
papers,  or  other  Information  not  obtainable  at  your  local 
ticket  office,  write  to  the 

GEN'L  PASS.  A6ENT,  G.  &  NORTH-WESTERN  R’Y, 

CHICAGO,  ILL. 


HOME  1 

INSURANCE  COMPANY  OF  NEW  YORK. 

Office,  119  Broadway, 

SIXTY-SECOND  SEMI-ANNUAL  STATEMENT, 
Showing  the  condition  of  the  Company  on  the  First  day  of 
JULY,  1884. 

CASK  CAPITAL,  ....  $3,000,000  00 
Reserve  for  Unearned  PreminniN,  2,650,607  00 
Reserve  for  Unpaid  Losses  and 

Claims, .  350,812  42 

Net  Snrplus, .  1,342,655  04 

CASH  ASSETS,  -  -  .  $7,348,574  46 

SUMMARY  OF  ASSETS  HELD  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 
AVAILABLE  FOR  THE  PAYMENT  OF  LOSSES  BY 
FIRE  AND  FOR  THE  PROTECTION  OF  POLICY 
HOLDERS  OF  FIRE  INSURANCE: 

Cash  in  Banka .  $146,336  06 

Bonds  and  Mortgages, being  first  lien 

on  Real  Batate . 1,130,404  46 

United  States  Stocks  (market  value). .  4,808,780  88 
Bank  and  Railroad  Stocks  and  Bonds 

(market  value) .  1,943,167  BO 

State  Bonds  (market  value) .  40,000  OO 

Loans  on  Stocks,  payable  on  demand.  510,850  OO 

Interest  due  on  Ist  July,  1884 .  114,041  lO 

Premiums  uncollected  and  In  hands 

of  Agents .  333,414  06 

Real  Kstate .  370,905  66 

Total . $7,363,576  60 

CHAS.  J.  MARTIN,  President. 

J.  H.  AVASHSUBN,  Secretary. 

conttnentaiT^ 

(Fire)  Insurance  Company. 

Offices,  )  New  York,  100  Broadway. 

Continental  |  Brooklyn,  cor.  Court  and  Montague  Sta- 
Bulldtngs :  )  and  106  Broadway,  £.  D. 

Reserve  fbr  reinsurance . $1,775,840  69 

Reserve  for  all  other  claims .  430,346  06 

Capital  paid  in  Cash .  1,000,000  OO 

Net  Surplus .  1,661,797  4S 

Total  Cash  Assets,  Jan.  1,  1884....  $4,867,064  01 

This  Cfjmpany  conducts  Its  business  under  the  restric¬ 
tions  of  the  New  York  Safety  Fund  Law.  The  two  Safety 

Funds  now  amount  to  $1,400,000. 

DIRECTORS: 

GBO.  T.  HOPB,  President. 

H.  H.  LAMPORT,  Vice-President. 

F.  C.  MOORB,  4d  Vice-President. 


Kf ,  A  T  \  LOGAN  ;  the  Life  and  Services  of  each. 

By  Rev.  J.  Sanderson,  D.D.,  In  Revised  Edl- 
lion  of  American  Progress.  A  standard  work.  Illustrated 
6.'j0  pp.,$2.  Also,  The  Life  (OR]  and  Times  of  Cleveland 
nnd  Hendricks.  By  T.  E.  Willson,  Editorial  Staff  N  Y 
World.  648  pp.  Illustrate<l,$2.  Each  outfit  5t)c.  To  Agents 
only,  book  and  outfit,  $2.  Apply  at L'VL''I  A  Alls 
once.  E.  B.  Treat,  Pub.,  New  York.  ULilJ  f  rjljA.3l  If 

AGBNT8  WANTKD-Kor  the  Dives  of 

BLAINE  A  I  CLEVELAND  A 
LOGAN,  HENDRICKS. 

In  1  Vol.  br  T.  W.  Kivox.  |  In  1  Vol.  by  How.  A,  Barwum. 

Authorized.  Impartiil  Complete,  the  />Af  and  Each 

Tol.-  oOt^acM,  $|.r$0.  r»0  per  rent,  to  Airentn.  Outflta  Erte. 

.llAKTl''OKD  PI'BLIKHI.NU  €'41..  lUrtfortf,  Cvna. 


TROY.N.Y.  Cleveland, 0..  Chicago. ill 
G.C.HAULETT.  NEW  YORK  . 

•  SEeO  FOR  DCSCniPTlVE  CATALOGUE  . 


PRATT  d(  CONE, 

REAL  ESTATE  LOANS. 

Absolntely  Safe  Investments  in  flrst  mortgage  notes 
on  Improved  Real  Estate  In  the  rapidly  growing  clty»t 
Minneapolis,  at  rates  of  interest  to  net  a  larger  Income  than 
any  other  Safe  Security.  Principal  and  semi-annual  inter¬ 
est  collected  and  remitted  In  New  York  exchange  without 
exjtense  toour  clients.  Full  details  given  on  application 
by  letter  or  In  person  at  either  office.  Best  city  references 
given.  A  limited  amount  of  8  per  cent,  notes  usually  on 
hand. 

ELECTUS  A.  PRATT,  ROBERT  D.  CONE, 

10  Washington  Ave.,  South,  No.  65  Liberty  St.,  Room  60, 
Minneapolis,  Minn.  New  York  City. 

Good  Pay  for  Agents.  $100  to  $400  per  month 
mode  selling  onr  fine  Boohs  Bibles. 

Write  to  J.  C.  McCurdy  d(  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


SAMUEL  D.  BABCOCK,  LAWRENCE  TURNURK, 

OEOROE  BLISS,  SAMUEL  A.  SAWYER, 

WILLIAM  H.  SWAN,  JOHN  L.  HIKER, 

HENRY  C.  BOWEN,  WILLIAM  BRYCE, 

AURELIUS  B.  HULL,  WELLINGTON  CLAPP, 

THEODORE  F.  VAIL,  JOHN  H.  EARLE, 

THEODORE  I.  HOSTED,  RICHARD  A.  MoCURDT, 

WILLIAM  H,  CASWELL.  ALEXANDER  E.  ORR, 

WILLIAM  M.  RICHARDS,  CHARLES  H.  BOOTH, 
HORACE  B.  CLAFLIN,  WILLIAM  H.  HURLBUT 

8.  B.  CHITTENDEN,  EDWARD  MARTIN, 

SEYMOUR  L.  HOSTED.  BRADI8H  JOHNSON. 

HENRY  P.  SPAULDING,  8.  M.  BUCKINOHAM, 

WILLIAM  L.  ANDREWS,  J.  D.  VERMILYE, 

E.  W.  CORLIE8,  JACOB  WENDELL, 

JAMES  FRASER,  JOHN  F.  SLATER, 

HIRAM  BARNEY,  JOHN  H.  HEED. 

eVRUS  PECK,  Secretary. 

A.  M.  KIRBV,  *c.  LoccU  Department, 

B.  C.  TOWySEyD,  Sec.  Agency  Department. 

C.  U.  DVTCHER,  Sec.  Brooklyn  Department. 

GEO.  11.  HOPE,  Agency  Manager. 

hanove:^ 

Fire  Insurance  Company 

40  ZTASSAT7  STREET,  ZTSTW*  TORS. 

Sixty-thiid  Semi-anmud  Statement,  ihowlng  the  conditioo 
of  the  Company,  Jannaiy  1,  1884. 

Cash  Capital,  ....  $1,000,000  00 
Reserve  for  Re-Insnrance,  -  757,220  26 

Reserve  for  all  other  Liabilities,  128,781  78 
Set  Sarplus,  ....  777,258  18 

Total  Assets,  -  .  •  $2,658,210  17 

SUMMARY  OP  ASRE’TS. 

United  States  Bonds  (par  value  tl,326,000> . $1  696  230  00 

Bonds  and  Mortgages,  being  flrst  Hens  on  Im¬ 
proved  Real  Estate  In  the  cities  of  New  York 

and  Brooklyn .  199.760  00 

Loans  on  call .  6  600  00 

Cash  In  Banks  and  Office .  lll’siO  60 

Railroad  First  Mortgage  Bonds .  413  018  76 

State  and  City  Bonds . 113‘440  OO 

Bank  and  Trust  Company  Stocks .  6o’226  00 

Railroad  Stock .  ll’flOO  00 

Cash  In  bands  of  Agents,  In  course  of  transmls-  ’ 

Sion,  and  uncollected  Office  Premiums .  186  lOl  26 

Accrued  Interest .  lo[734  68 

-  $2,688,210  17 

szxr jAicnr  s.  'W’aloott,  Pz$iid$&t. 

1.  BEMHEN  laANBf  Vioe^Pree’t  ftcd  8eo*ye 
CHAR1JC8  L.  ROB.)  .  « 

CHA8.A.SHAW,  j  ASS  t  Becretarlea, 


THE  NEW- YORK  EVANGELIST:  THURSDAY,  AUGUST  7,  1884. 


THX  KBW  TORK  EVARaEUBT, 

IVo.  ISO  Hasaan  Street. 

American  Tract  Sodety  Building,  Boom  29. 

■SmiT  M.  FIBU>,  Kditor  and  Proprietor. 

TSB1I8 :  $3  a  Tear,  in  Adrance,  Postage  Paid. 
Ottered  at  the  Poetofflce  at  New  Tork  as  second-class  mall 

Adwertlsements  90  cents  a  line— 13  lines  to  the  Inch. 
Oa  tlte  FUUi  Page,  30  cents  a  lino. 

Oa  Ike  Slghta  Page,  50  cena  a  line. 

■arriages  and  Deatlis,  not  orer  four  lines,  SO  cena, 
over  Conr  lines.  10  oena  a  line. 

g^Address  simply  New  York  Krangelist,  Box  3330, 
■«w  Tork.  Bemlt,  In  all  cases,  by  Dsaft,  Uonst  Okdeb, 
or  bbudbtkbed  lkttsb. 


the  worthy  who  oome  to  us  are  received,  this  1 
extraneous  resource  must  not  be  depended 
I  upon.  The  Church  that  is  not  able  to  furnish 
and  steadily  increase  its  own  ministry  within 


MR.  BLAINE  FOR  PRESIDENT  1  Democratic  candidate  been  attacked,  and  had  faithfci.  are  the  wounds  op  a  friend.  ^ho  are  interested  in  the  study  of  Syriac 

By  Professor  Hopkins.  we  been  able,  from  our  personal  knowledge,  to  appredate  the  frankness  of  ^  thankful  to  Dr.  Isaac  H.  Hull  for  his 

Auburn,  N.Y.,  July  30  IBM  repel  the  accu^tion.  TV  e  hate  all  lying,  from  friends  who  differ  from  us  even  if  they  some-  excellent  work  in  editing  the  Syriac  Manu- 

lear  Dr.  meld:  You  are  so  evidently  dis-  whatever  quarter  it  proceeds,  and  most  of  all  .. _ _  _ _  of  Now  Toatomooi  wbiov,  i. _ _ 


My  clear  Dr.  melil:  You  are  so  evidently 


itself,  is  certainly  in  a  bad  way  in  this  respect.  |  posed,  in  your  usual  calm  and  dispassionate  (if  there  be  degrees  in  the  moral  or  immoral  f^rusoue  ^ 

It  needs  to  seek  diligently  for  the  remedy  of  |  way,  yet  quite  decidedly,  to  make  The  Evan-  quality  of  lies)  those  which  are  designed  to  in-  fo^ro 

such  an  unhealthy  and  unpromising  state  of  |  gelist  an  organ  of  the  political  pretensions  of  jure  character,  and  rob  a  man  of  his  good  ^  corresno  ” 
I  things.  j  Mr.  Blaine,  and  have  said  so  much  by  way  of  name.  .  ^  name 

The  number  of  candidates  for  the  ministry  is  recommending  him  to  the  iieople,  that  you  will  With  this  simple  statement  of  the  motive  of  »  m 


without  reaching  the  point  of  satisfaction,  j  much  that  you  say  in  Mr.  Blaine’s  favor.  I  charge-"  the  head  and  front  of  his  offending”—  to  the  Editor  of  The  EvanReiist  •  v-cutui  y  anei  A^nrist.  ur.  nail  aiscov- 

The  number  of  ordinations,  150,  is  scarcely  an  !  watched  him  with  admiration  in  the  Speaker’s  is  his  insatiable  ambition  “  Mr.  Blame,’’  Notwithstanding  your  introduction  to  the  Faneuil  character  and  contents  of  the  manu- 

average  one,  while  of  settlements  or  installa- ;  chair,  and  believe  with  you  that  no  man,  after  it  is  alleged,  has  been  for  years  a  most  ^  Senator  Hoar  it  is  in  bad  taste  for  and  spent  some  years  after  that 

tionsof  ministers,  we  have  the  goodly  record  ;  Henry  Clay,  has  filled  that  difficult  position  persistent  and  pertinacious  claimant  of  the  you  to  publish  such  matter  ’  time  in  deciphering  and  copying  it  The  text 

of  402-the  largest  since  1873,  when  the  figures  ^  with  such  marked  ability.  He  has  personal  nomination  by  the  Republican  party  for  the  of  your  corrc-  Syriac  New  Testament  needs 'to  be  care- 


times  express  their  difference  in  rather  a  New  Testament,  which  is  now  in 

brusque  way.  Kindness  of  heart  makes  iwssession  of  the  Syrian  Protestant  College 
amends  for  roughness  of  manners.  Here  now  Beirut.  The  manuscript,  which  is  of  parch- 
is  a  correspondent  who  (though  he  does  not  is  about  a  thousand  years  old,  and  was 

give  his  name,  we  presume  to  be  a  constant  in  Upper  Mesopotamia.  The  version 

reader  of  The  Evangelist,  and  who  takes  it  Gospels  which  it  contains  is  older  than 

all  for  law  and  Gospel)  feels  moved  to  call  us  Harklensian,  which  was  made  A.  D.  616, 

to  order  in  away  that  may  seem  a  little  rough ;  possibly  identical  with  the  Philoxenian, 

but  w’e  do  not  take  it  unkindly,  and  give  it  *nade  A.  D.  508.  The  remainder  of  the  con- 
word  for  word :  tents  is  of  the  Peshito  version,  made  in  the 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Evangelist:  Second  Century  after  Christ.  Dr.  Hall  discov- 


were  414.  This  good  showing  is  partly  offset,  |  qualities  that  attach  men  strongly  to  him.  Presidency.”  If  it  be  so,  is  he  in  this  a  sinner 


lour  editorials  or  the  writings  of  your  corre¬ 
spondents  should  have  nothing  to  do  with  j-tolitics, 


time  in  deciphering  and  copying  it.  The  text 
of  the  Syriac  New  Testament  needs  to  be  care¬ 
fully  collated  and  revised  from  all  the  manu- 


nPTTTTTlftTiAV  ATTO-TTST’  7  Iftftit 

’  ’  when  the  item  first  appeared  in  the  Minutes,  i  his  followers.  He  possesses,  if  not  genius,  at  be  ambition,  it  is  an  honorable  ambition,  to 

coifTENTB  OF  THIS  PAPER  must  be  due  to  their  fuller  enumeration.  For  |  least  a  high  degree  of  that  smartness  which  which,  so  long  as  it  is  sought  by  honorable 

UiE.  ’  this  the  Session  clerks,  or  those  who  prompt  i  Americans  are  said  to  admire.  He  is  an  ac-  means,  we  can  make  no  objection  either  in 

L  On  uie  Great  American  Desert.  California,  a  Pioneer's  them,  should  have  due  credit.  Let  them  by  I  complished  scholar  and  writer,  and  so  far  as  politics  or  in  morals. 

Comment.  Midsummer's  Penciiiings.  Our  Brethren  all  means  be  encouraged  to  keep  track  of  our  1  he  may  be  said  to  be  a  statesman  at  all,  he  is  But  Mr.  Blaine,  it  seems,  has  been  “a  persist- 
^uth.  An  Evening  with  the  Salvation  Army.  20,000  elders  less  thirty-two.  and  of  our  687,269  '  prtr  c-rcrf/c/icc  an  AmmcrtH  statesman.  ent  and  pertinacious  claimant”  for  it,  which 

4  ■VrxiB'EuCinDZTkWmr  •  A  RitTnan  Valtri  r'lipck  In  '  J  9  >ja  ....  ... 


COlfTENTB  OF  THIS  PAPER. 


South.  An  Evening  with  the  Salvation  Army. 

2.  OOKBISPOSDEKCE :  A  Roman  Catholic  Faith  Cure  In 


Italy.  The  Assembly  on  Sabbath  Desecrauon.  south  ^““day-school  members.  The  latter  figures  These  qualities  might  go  far  to  recommend 


But  Mr.  Blame,  it  seems,  has  been  “  a  persist-  .  \ 

.  •  1  •  J.M  e  u-  1  m  1876  against  the  “  illegal  vote  and  injustice  tc 

ent  and  pertinacious  claimant”  for  it,  which  ~.,V  .....  .  . 

.^,,1.1  I  •  •  1  1  .  i  Tilden,  and  the  forcing  into  office  of  Mr 

would  imply  that  he  is  in  unlovely  contrast  „  ,  ,  ....  ... 


America.  A  Church  Wanted  In  Arizona.  In  the  Key¬ 
stone  Mountains.  Under  the  Trees.  Poor  Mooly. 


are  23,504  better  than  last  year.  They  represent  I  Mr.  Blaine  as  a  candidate  for  the  Presidency,  with  others  who  leave  their  great  abilities  to  ^pj-ld  ever  knew 
the  natural  increase,  and  include,  we  trust,  not  i  if  they  were  not  counterbalanced  by  others  be  discovered.  Indeed!  And  who  are  these  p..nrt8tjiii 


3.  Sunday-school  Lesson,  by  Rev.  Dr.  Abbott  E.  Kittredge.  a  little  aggressive  work.  How  great  a  resign- 1  which,  in  the  judgment  of  many  thousands  of  modest  and  retiring  statesmen  who  keep 


Twilight.  The  Religious  Press.  Miscellany. 

4.  Editorials. 

5.  Ministers  and  Churches. 

6.  Remember  the  Poor  Little  Children.  Moody  and  San- 


sibility  for  the  welfare  and  increase  of  the  I  Republicans,  make  him  signally  unfit  for  the  the  background,  and  who  ‘‘  blush  and  are 


Church  is  here  brought  to  view ! 


coveted  position.  It  has  been  a  m.axini  of  our  j  ashamed  ”  when  their  virtues,  w'hicli  they 
fathers  that  the  office  should  seek  the  man,  1  would  hide  from  the  gaze  of  man,  are  discov-  , 


sememberthe  Poor  Little  Children.  Moody  and  San-  The  important,  even  vital,  item  of  additions  fathers  that  the  office  should  seek  the  man,  would  hide  from  the  gaze  of  man,  are  discov- 
key's  London  Campaign.  The  Children  at  Home,  on  examination  —  34,938 — is  larger  than  since  and  not  the  man  the  office.  Mr.  Blaine  has  ered,  and  they  are  hunted  out  of  their  places  of 
ScienUfic and  Useful.  1877  whon  A.'l  UA8  woro  I’pnohed.  hpon  for  vpjira  n.  most  oer.aisfeTit  n.nfl  nei’tina-  concealment,  and  brought  foi’thunwillillgcap- 


scienufic  and  Useful.  1877,  when  43,068  individuals  were  reached,  been  for  years  a  most  persistent  and  pertina-  concealment,  and  brought  forth  unwilling  cap 

7.  Fanny’s  ^partment.  TTie  Household.  Health  Para-  previous,  however,  the  national  Cen-  cious  claimant  of  the  nomination  by  the  Re-  tives  to  receive  the  acclamations  and  the  votes 

3  i^Tn8*have*tC  Prf>of  The  Old  Maeara  Oak  Dr  tennial  year  was  ‘‘rather  glorious”  in  the  publican  party  for  the  Presidency.  Twice  re-  of  the  American  people?  Soberly,  we  do  nol 


ing  an  effort  to  cover  a  field  that  secular  papers  hope  will  soon  be  undertaken, 
can  lo^  after.^  The  Fresh  Air  Fund  is  elsewhere  aided  bv 

son  e  s  Sympathy  for  the  little  ones  who 

r  liul  ?  K  are  now,  or  ehortly  to  bo,  on  their  travels  to 

He,  hke  the  Ko|.ublie«n  party,  lia<l  no  voice  to  mi«i.  p„n,aise  (i.e  country.  Mondav’s  Tribune 
m  187b  aj^ainst  the  “  illegal  vote"  ami  injustice  to  rriv^c  n  #  u  •  l  . 

\T,.  A  t  •  •*  a  ^er>  favorable  account  of  what  is  being 

Mr.  Til  en.  and  the  forcing  into  office  o  Mr.  accomplished  by  this  form  of  benevolence! 
Hayes,  the  greatest  receiver  of  stolen  goods  the  n^w,  as  heretofore,  under  the  competent 

world  ever  knew.  guidance  of  Mr.  Parsons:  ‘‘The  season”  it 

Mr.  Evarts  talks  and  writes  about  the  disgusting  q-ivs  “  ia  nnUr  «  Uftiw  au  u  ■»  "  ’ 

..abivet ’■  f  V..  mo  XT  V.  K  O'lly  »  httle  more  than  half  over,  and 

thirst  for  office.  No  one  has  ever  shown  more  already  4,115  children  have  been  sent  off  for  a 
“  thii^t  than  he  did  in  1876.  Your  paper  is  bought  two-weeks  vacation  in  country  homes  In  all 
r‘'l‘KJous  advantages,  else,  whether  ^ 

^  If  u  ,!  f  t  'R'ff-  DaMs.  receipts  this  Summer  to  date  have  been  $13,- 

If  t  IS  fair  to  print  under  the  pica  of  “  an  ora-  400.97 ;  the  expenditures  $12,390.77.  A  gratify- 


Mr.  Evarts  talks  and  writes  about  the  disgusting  a-n-a  “  iv. 

m  .....  wv  V.  ..  IS  only  a  little  more  thnr 

“thirst  for  office.  No  one  has  ever  shown  more  1  nr  u  u 

r®  *...1  1  I  I-  vo-T,.  T-  •  V  . ..  ohildren  have  bee 

“thirst  than  he  did  m  1876.  y  our  paper  is  bought 


3.  Let  ns  have  the  Proof.  The  Old  Niagara  Oak.  Dr. 

.  Phraner  on  his  Travels.  The  Board  of  Education.  Vyiiun;ii  ao  vvcii  as  lii  me  iiaiioii,  as  euuiiiaioa  puiscu,  iir  iias  lauuit-u  «im  uiisi>ami>i;  assmu-  — - - — -  xxvo  x.v.v  xx  xx  mv-xv  p.xxo..,x-  4^^  stick  to  VOUr  business  and  have  none  of  ^  1  - - -  —  i-xx  ,,v/us  jeais  nave 

Current  Events.  Money  and  Business.  with  all  Others  since  the  reunion  of  the  Church-  ity  in  the  interval  to  win  the  honor,  and  has  at  ent  and  iiertinacious  claimant  ”  tiian  a  dozen  Affection  tel  •  ®M’*'®ss®d  their  willingness  to  open  their  hos- 

es,  48,250  being  then  received  on  confession  of  last  succeeded-  That  a  man  driven  by  this  in-  others  — Senator  Sherman,  for  example,  who  a  Born  and  Life- lon'g  Resident  of  AVir  r  R®w  applicants 

“  REFORM  !  REFORM !  ”  their  faith  in  Christ.  Would  that  such  figures  satiable  craving  for  office  should  resort  to  some  has  not  hesitated  to  declare  himself  openly  ‘  _! _  '  f®**  ®hildren  than  can  be  obliged  have  sent  in 

p  w  ir  I  n,  A-  •  fwv  be  again  recorded— indeed  passed  be-  of  the  arts  of  the  demagogue  to  attain  it,  is  and  frankly,  before  tlie  opening  of  tiie  last  Thank  you,  sir!  That  is  a  letter  after  our  ^heir  names.”  Final jilans  must  now  be  made 

Can  »  Man  l^e^Pnbli^M^Chw^r  distinct  from  you^^  and  no  longer  regarded  as  the  high-water  nothing  surprising.  Among  these  arts,  for  two  National  Conventions,  ‘‘a  candidate  for  own  heart.  It  is  plain  and  intelligible,  and  ^®^  and  any  one  proposing  to  aid 

It  is  an  unsolicited  tribute  to  the  sense  of  of  our  apparent  success  as  a  Church.  The  which  the  Indeiiendent  Republicans  reject  his  the  Presidency.”  needeth  no  interpreter,  as  it  might  if  you  spake  should  remit  at  once.  As  will  be  no- 


tennial  year  was  ‘‘rather  glorious”  in  the  publican  party  for  the  Presidency.  Twice  re 
Church  as  well  as  in  the  nation,  as  compared  pulsed,  he  has  labored  with  unsparing  assidu 


ered,  and  they  are  hunted  out  of  their  places  of  *  V- ,*^1  ‘  x,  ,  r®®®*PtsthisSummertodatehavebeen$13,- 

concealment,  and  brought  forth  unwilling  cap-  .  an  ma-  400.97 ;  the  expenditures  $1*2,390.77.  .igratify- 

tives  to  receive  the  acclamations  and  the  votes  >e(ause  1  suis  jour  mows  an  a  poi  ion  o  jq^,  feature  of  the  work  is  the  enthusiasm 

of  the  American  people?  Soberly,  we  do  not  y®«”eadere  one  side,  ‘t  'uav  be  at  least  as  fair  to  owners  of  country  homes  take  in  it. 

see  how  Mr.  Blaine  has  been  a  more  ‘‘ persist-  ^  Most  of  the  entertainers  of  previous  years  have 


“  REFORM  !  REFORM !  ” 


4  T>  T  Y'  I  pifftble  doors  a^ain,  and  nioro  new  appluiants 

A  Born  and  Life-long  Resident  of  Acir  1  m-/-.  f^^  children  than  can  be  obliged  have  sent  in 

Thank  you,  sir!  That  is  a  letter  after  our  ^^eir  names.  Final jilans  must  now  be  made 


It  is  an  unsolicited  tribute  to  the  sense  01  ...  x  - * - ’ - " - ^ - * -  tx.,i  fi.xx  *  xu  1  •  .  .  . 

right  in  the  universal  conscience  that  both  r®“edy  lies  not  with  the  ministers,  the  elders,  candidacy,  is  his  pandering  to  the  ignorant  But  Prof.  Hopkins  is  more  specific:  ‘‘Twice  in  an  unknown  tongue.  Its  very  blnntuess  is  surplus  at  the  beginning  of  the  week 

our  political  parties  make  their  appeal  to  the  deacons  and  the  deaconesses,  or  the  teach-  prejudices  and  passions  of  the  worst  and  most  repulsed,  he  [Mr.  Blaine]  has  labored  with  tin-  its  sweetness.  It  is  hearty  and  wholesome,  thousand  dollars, 

public  desire  for  better  things.  We  are  told  by  ers,  jet  all  share  in  the  responsibility.  But  the  dangerous  classes  in  American  society.  sparing  assiduity  in  the  interval  to  win  the  and  we  have  no  doubt  will  be  a  means  of  grace  Dr.  A.  x4.  E  Taylor  who  is  the  Snmmpr 

representatives  of  both  parties  alike,  that  their  to  begin  in  order  to  a  better  You  have  endeavored,  in  your  last  issue,  cau-  honor,  and  has  at  last  succeeded.”  Here  is  a  to  ns.  It  is  what  would  be  called  in  a  nionas-  ,,iy  gf  Harlem  churches  having, “reLhS 

whole  movement  means ‘‘ reform  ”  Their  na-  state  ®f  is  with  the  unfruitful  churches  tiously  to  defend  him  against  the  charge  of  question  of  fact,  in  which  the  best  informed  tery ‘‘administering  the  discipline  ”  to  a  monk  juring  July  in  the  beautiful  Chi  I  f  th 

tional  conventions  advocated  “reform.”  Their  and  districts  of  our  widely  extended  heritage,  demagogueism  as  respects  Chinese  immigra-  are  entirely  at  issue  with  this  statement.  We  or  ii  lay  brother  who  was  in  danger  of  being  pj„.itans  (Dr  Clark’s)  held  seiZZ  at  th! 

platforms  are  based  upon  “reform”  Their  The  divine  direction  under  such  circumstances  tion.  I  fully  admit  the  difficulties  in  the  case,  do  not  attach  importance  to  what  he  said  to  us,  lifted  up  with  pride,  and  needed  to  be  humbled  Firjjt  Church  (Dr  Ramsev’sl  Z  1  t  q  l 

candidates  are  selected  particularly  and  emi-  strengthen  the  things  that  are  ready  to  and  the  possible  necessity  of  placing  some  thougli  it  was  only  a  few  weeks  before  the  and  brought  low.  Although  the  discipline  He  will  continue  'to  preach  there  ffiirinrA?!' 

nently  along  the  line  of  “reform.”  The  poll-  humble  work  at  the  sUirt  in  limit  to  the  introduction  of  heathenism  and  Convention  met  that  he  assured  us  with  every  comes  in  the  shape  of  a  slap  in  tlie  face,  we  to  the  united  congrcmitions  of  thZp 

ticians  are  retiring;  the  people  are  coming  to  barbarism  from  the  shores  of  Asia  But  there  appearance  of  sincerity,  that  “  he  was  entirely  will  receive  it  with  Gospel  meekness,  remem-  ehurches.  And  all  others  a"re  welcome  the 

the  front.  Each  party  feels  that  the  country  requirements.  M  hen  has  long  existed  an  equal  necessity  for  limit-  out  of  politics;  that  he  had  not  set  his  foot  in  bering  the  rule,  “  Whosoever  shall  smite  thee  p^ws  there  as  in  all  our  city  churclies  that  are 

isaseverecaseofprodigalson.andpointswith  these  arouse  themselves  totheopportunit.es  ing  the  imnugmtion  ot  ignorant  and  degraded  the  Senate  Chamber  in  three  years,  or  since  he  on  thy  right  cheek,  turn  to  him  tlie  other  open  during  the  Summer  months  beingZeJo 
pride  to  the  fact  that  its  special  party  mission  usefu  ness  which  offer  at  their  very  doors,  Christian  heathen  from  Europe,  and  against  left  it,  nor  in  the  House  of  Representatives  but  also.”  all  comers.  Large  audiences  fo’r  the  season 

is  to  bring  the  penitent  nation  home.  the  whole  Church  will  soon  become  as  an  army  this  Mr.  Blame  has  never  lifted  h.s  voice.  It  once,  when  he  delivered  his  eulogy  on  (^mr-  - -  and  on  Sabbath  evening  large  for  anv  t  me  of 

How  comfortinst  to  feel  that  whatever  n,av  financial  problems,  few  was  to  conciliate  the  Irish  voter,  the  brawler  Hold."  He  seemed  to  enjoy  the  relief  from  EDITORIAL  NOTES.  year,  listen  to  Dr  Tavlor 


is  to  strengthen  the  things  that  are  ready  to  and  the  possible  necessity  of  placing  some  thougli  it  was  only  a  few  weeks  before  the  and  brought  low.  Although  the  discipline 

perish.  It  is  a  humble  work  at  the  sUirt  in  limit  to  the  introduction  of  heathenism  and  |  Convention  met  that  he  assured  us  with  every  comes  in  the  shape  of  a  slap  in  tlie  face,  we 

many  places,  and  many  an  idle  layman  or  barbarism  from  the  shores  of  Asia.  But  there  j  ai>pearance  of  sincerity,  that  “  he  was  entirely  will  receive  it  with  Gospel  meekness,  remem- 

woman  is  eijual  to  its  requirements.  Wlien  has  long  existed  an  equal  necessity  for  limit-  out  of  politics;  that  he  had  not  set  his  foot  iii  bering  the  rule,  “  Whosoever  shall  smite  thee 


him  the  other 


THE  AMERICAN  COLLEIiE  AND  EDUCATION 
SOCIETY. 

This  Society  has  published  its  tenth  annual 
report,  which  is  the  sixty-eighth  of  the  .Ameri- 


ticians  are  retiring;  the  people  are  coming  to  -.x  „xx..xxxx.„xx.  . . .  ..xxxxxx..  ^.x -x^.-x  .^-x.  xxxx.xx  am-traiaiitf  sjuufiuy,  uuu  ae  was  cmuci.v  a  n-uicni-  churches.  And  all  others  are  welcome  the 

the  front.  Each  party  feels  that  the  country  requirements.  M  hen  has  long  existed  an  equal  necessity  for  limit-  out  of  politics;  that  he  had  not  set  his  foot  in  bering  the  rule,  “  Whosoever  shall  smite  thee  p^^s  there  as  in  all  our  city  churches  that  are 

isaseverecaseofprodigalson.andpointswith  these  arouse  themselves  to  the  opportunities  mg  the  imnugmtion  ot  ignorant  and  degraded  the  Senate  Chamber  in  three  years,  or  since  he  on  thy  right  cheek,  turn  to  him  the  other  open  during  the  Summer  months  beingfmeJo 

pride  to  the  fact  that  its  special  party  mission  usefu  ness  which  offer  at  their  very  doors,  Christian  heathen  from  Europe,  and  against  left  it,  nor  in  the  House  of  Representatives  but  also.”  all  comers.  Large  audiences  fo’r  the  season 

is  to  bring  the  penitent  nation  home.  the  w-hole  Church  will  soon  become  as  an  army  this  Mr.  Blame  has  never  lifted  h.s  voice.  It  once,  when  he  delivered  his  eulogy  on  (^mr-  - -  and  on  Sabbath  evening  large  for  anv  t  me  of 

How  comforting  to  feel  that  whatever  may  with  banners  and  the  financial  problems,  few  was  to  conciliate  the  Irish  voter,  the  brawler  Hold.”  He  seemed  to  enjoy  the  relief  from  EDITORIAL  NOTES.  year,  listen  to  Dr.  Taylor  His  ureachinns 

be  the  issue  of  the  present  campaign,  “the  ^uuny,  wi  1  have  solved  themselves.  Our  of  the  sand-lots,  who  having  got  possession  of  publie  affairs.  Those  in  his  intimacy  say  that  Dr.  T.  W.  Chambers  of  New  York,  having  re-  both  instructive  and  attractive  Thisbidncso 

party  of  reform”  under  the  wise  and  brave  ten  millions  of  contributions  will  leap  to  twenty,  the  labor  market,  turns  round  and  demands  he  did  not  talk  much  about  politics,  and  that  turned  to  London,  from  attendance  upon  the  we  take  it  that  some  of  our  vacant  eZreS 

politicians  who  are  the  “leaders  of  reform,”  exclusion  ^  those  who  migh  underbid  he  was  very  reluctant  to  have  his  friends  bring  Belfast  Conference  as  one  of  the  delegates  of  tions  would  do  well  to  investigate  his  worthy 

will  assuredly  prove  successful.  When  both  „„„  .mprh.ix  riiiiFUF  i\ii  Fniq'ATlrt\  Mr,  Blaine  joined  m  the  un-Ameri-  his  name  before  the  Convention.  In  the  face  the  Reformed  Church,  writes  (under  date  of  record.  Though  not  quite  fifty,  he  is  sufficiently 

parties  are  wildly  bent  oh  reform,  i*.  is  sure  to  AMERICAN  EDKATION  can  and  un-Christian  cry  that  the  Chinese  of  such  testimony,  it  would  seem  as  if  the  July  7th)  these  interesting  particulars  to  the  exiierienced  to  be  wise,  and  just  the  man  for 

oome.  All  good  citizens  may  now  feel  iierfect-  _  ,  ’  .  ’  _  .  .  8ffiteiR®®t  that  “in  the  interval  [since  the  Con-  Intelligencer  touching  the  forthcoming  revis-  some  charge  that  has  a  plenty  to  do  that  needs 

ly  certain  that  the  government  is  going  to  be  This  Society  has  published  its  tenth  annual  I  do  by  no  means  take  unlimited  stock  in  vention  of  1880]  he  has  labored  with  unsparing  cd  edition  of  the  Old  Testament:  “Tlie  British  to  be  well  done — i.  e.  with  a  haimv  miniilimr 

reformed.  report,  which  is  the  sixty-eighth  of  the  .Ameri-  Mr.  Joseph  Cook;  but  every  one  knows  that  assiduity  to  win  the  honor,”  ought  not  to  be  Company  have  finished  their  work  upon  the  of  Eastern  polish  and  Western  snap ' 

Meanwhile,  in  order  that  the  coming  reform  Education  Society,  and  the  forty-first  of  he  says  a  great  many  things  that  are  fit  to  be  made  without  very  clear  and  decisive  proof.  text,  and  during  the  present  week  will  com-  - 

may  be  seen  to  be  sufficiently  grand  in  its  pro-  College  Society.  These  two  as.sociations,  said,  and  in  an  extremely  pungent  and  vigor-  As  to  the  action  at  Chicago,  it  is  the  testimo-  plete  the  preparation  of  the  preface.  But,  as  The  statLstics  of  the  Southern  Presbyterian 
portions,  each  jiarty  is  trying  to  show  how  happily  combined  their  force  into  one  ous  way .  Among  them  I  am  accustomed  to  uy  of  Senator  Sherman  and  General  Hawley —  in  the  case  of  the  New  Testament,  time  will  be  for  the  past  year  are  just  published, 

vastly  the  other  party  is  suffering  from  the  harmonious  agency’,  continue  their  joint  work  recall  with  considerable  satisfaction,  the  flay-  both  of  whom  were  rival  candidates — that  there  taken  to  manufacture  a  supply  of  the  various  candidates  for  the  ministry  they  now  have 
Deed  of  reform.  Accepting  their  mutual  testi-  ^iih  laudable  vigoi,  Tlie  venerable  Secretary',  ing  lie  administered  to  Mr.  Blaine  for  his  rec-  never  vv’as  a  Convention  wlilch  was  a  fairer  ex-  editions' — four  in  number — sufficient  to  meet  which  is  an  increase  of  thirty'-five  over  last 
mony  of  each  other,  we  have  two  of  the  most  Tarbox,  who  for  thirty-three  years  reancy  on  this  Chinese  ijnestion.  Rehea,rsing  ponent  of  the  great  party  which  it  represented,  all  demands.  The  careful  printing  and  bind-  y®®'*’*  The  Southern  clergy  number  1079,  a 

abominably  corrupt  parties  that  ever  afflicted  ®®  efficiently  stood  at  his  post,  presents  in  that  gentleman  s  vehement  declamation  in  be-  There  was  no  “  gag  rule  ”  to  stop  debate,  and  ing  of  so*  many  v'olumes  will  occupy  a  number  8®*®  ®^  nine  in  tw’elve  months,  but  a  loss  of 

any  nation.  The  necessity  of  reform  is  some-  present  report  many  valuable  statistics,  half  of  universal  humanity,  and  his  denuncia-  no  iron  “  unit  rule  ”  (as  in  the  Democratic  Con-  of  months,  and  it  is  now  supposed  that  the  f^vo  as  compared  with  1882.  The  churches  are 

thing  fearful  to  contemplate,  and  the  country  showing  how  effective  these  Societies  have  tion  of  the  crime  of  basing  any  disqualiflea-  v’ention)  by’  which  all  the  v’otes  of  a  State  were  book  will  not  bo  put  upon  the  market  before  S^'^®®  ®f'  1993,  which  is  forty-seven  less  than 
has  fallen  to  such  depths  of  ixilitical  disgrace.  i®  providing  for  education  and  the  supply  tion  (I  am  quoting  only  from  memoiy)  on  race,  counted  one  way,  in  spite  of  the  jirotest  of  a  February  next.  The  American  Company  will  ^®®t  year,  and  sev’enteen  less  than  the  year  pre- 

that  only  the  defeat  of  the  opposite  party  can  of  ministers.  complexion,  previous  condition,  etc.,  Mr.  Cook  large  minority.  Now  if,  after  all  this,  the  not  determine  upon  the  jireclse  nature  and  ex-  '^i®®®-  This  Church  numbers  both  its  elders 

lend  any  hope  of  reform.  The  older  Society  aiding  theological  stu-  referred  in  stinging  terms  to  his  treachery  in  a  nomination  was  not  fairly  made,  what  is  a  tent  of  the  Appendix  they  will  add  until  Sep-  deacons,  there  being  6454  of  the  former, 

Amidst  this  recrimination  even  some  of  the  d®nts,  started  nearly  seventy  years  since,  and  case  where  he  thought  apostacy  would  further  Political  Convention  good  for,  and  how  are  tember,  but  this  fact  will  be  no  obstacle  in  the  a®^  4352  of  the  latter.  But  where  are  the  dea- 

religious  press  are  drawing  delicate  distinc-  disbursed  in  all  over  $2,000,(X)0  (including  his  political  aspirations;  and  added  that  he  we  ever  to  get  a  fair  and  unbiased  decision?  way  of  the  printing  of  the  body  of  the  work,  ®®®esses  ?— the  same  that  our  Denver  Modera- 


nriHo  fxx  fnnl  thnf  its  aiior-inl  iinrtv  misainn  uoiriuiiicss  nui'.u  ai,  iiicii  vrij  uwwia,  v.111  loiiau  iiiraiiivii  iiwin  .tin.  ..Hanio.-  ICII  11,  nOI'  in  inC  ±101180  OI  HepreSentUtlVeS  OIU  HISO. 

is  to  bring  the  penitent  nation  home  the  whole  Church  will  soon  become  as  an  army  this  Mr.  Blaine  has  never  lifted  his  voice.  It  once,  when  he  delivered  his  eulogv  on  (^lar-  - - - - 

How  comforting  to  feel  that  whatever  may  with  banners,  and  the  financial  problems,  few  waste  conciliate  the  Irish  voter,  the  brawler  field.”  He  seemed  to  enjoy  the  relief  from  EDITORIAL  NOTES, 

be  the  issue  of  the  present  campaign,  “the  themselves.  Our  of  the  sand-lots,  who  having  got  possession  of  public  affairs.  Those  in  his  intimacy  say  that  Dr.  T.  W.  Chambers  of  New  York,  having  re- 

party  of  reform”  under  the  wise  and  brave  ten  millions  of  contributions  will  leap  to  twenty,  the  labor  market,  turns  round  and  demands  he  did  not  talk  much  about  politics,  and  that  turned  to  London,  from  attendance  upon  the 

politicians  who  are  the  “leaders  of  reform,”  -J!""'.!"  .  -  l .  exclusion  of  those  who  might  underbid  he  was  very  reluctant  to  have  his  friends  bring  Belfast  Conference  as  one  of  the  delegates  of 

will  assuredly  prove  successful.  When  both  „„„  .mi-di/,  .  v  1  vin'  4vi»  FikiT/'iiriiiv  Mr,  Blaine  joined  m  the  un^meri-  his  name  before  the  Convention.  In  the  face  the  Reformed  Church,  writes  (under  date  of 

parties  are  wildly  bent  oh  reform,  i*.  is  sure  to  AMERICAN  UILLELL  AND  EDKATION  can  and  un-Chnstian  cry  that  the  Chinese  of  such  testimony,  it  would  seem  as  if  the  July  7th)  these  intere-sting  particulars  to  the 

oome.  All  good  citizens  may  now  feel  jierfect-  ,  ’  ,  ’  _  must  go.  statement  that  “in  the  interval  [since the  Con-  Intelligencer  touching  the  forthcoming  revis- 

ly  certain  that  the  government  is  going  to  be  This  Society  has  published  its  tenth  annual  I  do  by  no  means  take  unlimited  stock  in  vention  of  1880]  he  has  labored  with  unsparing  cd  edition  of  the  Old  Testament:  “Tlie  British 
reformed.  report,  which  is  the  sixtj'-eighth  of  the  xAineri-  Mr.  Joseph  Cook;  but  every  one  knows  that  assiduity  to  win  the  honor,”  ought  not  to  be  Company  have  finished  their  work  upon  the 

Meanwhile,  in  order  that  the  coming  reform  ®®“  Education  Society,  and  the  forty-first  of  he  says  a  great  many  things  that  are  fit  to  be  made  without  very  clear  and  decisive  proof.  text,  and  during  the  present  week  will  corn- 

may  be  seen  to  be  sufficiently  grand  in  its  pro-  College  Society.^  These  tw’o  associations,  said,  and  in  an  extremely  pungent  and  vigor-  As  to  the  action  at  Chicago,  it  is  the  testimo-  plete  the  preparation  of  the  preface.  But,  as 
portions,  each  jiarty  is  trying  to  show  how  t^*®^  happily  combined  their  force^  into  one  ous  way  .  Among  them  I  am  accustomed  to  ny  of  Senator  Sherman  and  General  Hawley —  in  the  case  of  the  New  Testament,  time  will  be 

vastly  the  other  party  is  suffering  from  the  h®r®i®®j®®s  agmicy,  continue  their  joint  work  recall  with  considerable  satisfaction,  the  flay-  both  of  whom  were  rival  candidates — that  there  taken  to  manufacture  a  supply  of  the  various 

need  of  reform.  Accepting  their  mutual  testi-  with  laudable  vigor.  The  venerable  Secretary,  ing  he  administered  to  Mr.  Blaine  for  his  rec-  never  was  a  Convention  which  was  a  fairer  ex-  editions— four  in  number — sufficient  to  meet 

monj’ of  each  other,  we  have  two  of  the  most  Tarbox,  who  for  thirty-three  years  reancy  on  this  Chinese  iiuestion.  Rehea,rsing  ponent  of  the  great  party  which  it  represented,  all  demands.  The  careful  printing  and  bind- 

abominably  corrupt  parties  that  ever  afflicted  efficiently  stood  at  his  post,  presents  in  that  gentleman  s  vehement  declamation  in  be-  There  was  no  “  gag  rule  ”  to  stop  debate,  and  ing  of  so'  many  v'olumes  will  occupy  a  number 


that  only  the  defeat  of  the  opposite  party  can  of  ministers.  complexion,  previous  condition,  etc.,  Mr.  Cook  large  minority.  Now  if,  after  all  this,  the  not  determine  ujion  the  jireclse  nature  and  ex-  '^i®®®-  This  Church  numbers  both  its  elders 

lend  any  hope  of  reform.  The  older  Society  aiding  theological  stu-  referred  in  stinging  terms  to  his  treachery  in  a  nomination  was  not  fairly  made,  what  is  a  tent  of  the  Appendix  they  will  add  until  Sep-  deacons,  there  being  6454  of  the  former, 

Amidst  this  recrimination  even  some  of  the  d®nts,  started  nearly  seventy  years  since,  and  case  where  he  thought  apostacy  would  further  Political  Convention  good  for,  and  how  are  tember,  but  this  fact  will  be  no  obstacle  in  the  a®^  4352  of  the  latter.  But  where  are  the  dea- 

religious  press  are  drawing  delicate  distinc-  disbursed  in  all  over  $2,000,(X)0  (including  his  political  aspirations;  and  added  that  he  we  ever  to  get  a  fair  and  unbiased  decision?  way  of  the  printing  of  the  body  of  the  work,  ®®®e®®e®  ?— the  same  that  our  Denver  Modera¬ 
tions  between  the  private  moral  character  and  its  own  special  department  since  the  uuionX  would  rather  his  hand  were  severed  from  the  Indeed  even  the  papers  that  opposed  Mr.  since  the  addition  can  be  made  at  any  time,  tor.  Dr.  Hays,  has  more  than  a  score  of !  The 

the  public  moral  character  of  the  candidates.  ®®d  has  assisted  over  7,000  young  men— a  work  wrist,  than  that  it  should  ever  drop  another  Blaine,  so  far  as  we  have  seen,  admit  that  The  standard  edition  (corresponding  to  the  ®wr®b®r  ®ddcd  by  examination  (7359)  is  an  in- 

The  latter  is  boldly  attacked  but  the  former  magnitude  of  which  is  not  duly  appreciat-  ballot  for  James  G.  Blaine.  Mr.  Cook  clench-  he  was  the  choice  of  an  overwhelming  major-  presentation  copies  of  the  New  Testament)  will  ®r®®®®  over  recent  returns,  and  brings  the  to- 

is  supposed  to  be  ruled  out  of  the  arena  of  de-  should  be  the  cause  of  profound  ed  his  passionate  invective  by  applying  to  his  ity  of  the  Convention.  Well  then,  if  the  rep-  make  a  fine  set  of  books.  It  is  to  be  in  four  communicants  up  to  131,258.  The  number 

bate.  We  find  it  difficult  to  master  this  nice  sr®Gtude  by  the  Church.  victim  the  speech  of  Constance  to  the  Duke  of  resentatives  of  the  Eepublican  party  want  him  volumes,  embracing  (1.)  Genesis-Ruth,  (‘2.)  ®f  baptized  non-communicants  is  given  at  32,- 

ethical  analysis  of  character  We  cannot  un  Shortly  after  its  origin,  its  contributions  rose  Austria  in  King  John  :  as  their  candidate,  why  should  they  not  have  1  Saniuel-Esther,  (3.)  Job-Canticles,  and  (4.)  ®^  Sunday-school  teachers  8830,  and  of 

derstand  how  a  man  having  a  bad  public  char-  t®  ®®  ®v®rage  of  about  $15,000  annually.  In  K if  ®  majority  of  the  people  of  the  Isaiah-Malachi.  Having  seen  blank  paper  ®®boIars  81,633.  _ 

act^r,  can  have  a  good  private  character,  o^  1827  it  united  with  the  Presbyterian  Education  fTporth7®S  thv  fortune  ind  tTv 'iXrd  ?  precisely  the  form  these  books  are  to  New  Hampshire  is  one  of  the  States  where 

the  reverse.  We  have  never  met  any  gentle-  Society,  and  during  the  thirty  years  of  this  co-  , lost  thou  now-  fall  over  to  my'^focs  ?  President,  we  presume  that  all  Independents  assume,  and  appropriately  lettered,  I  am  able  the  Sunday  laws  are  not  only  strict,  but  are 


gratitude  by  the  Church. 


Shortly  after  its  origin,  its  contributions  rose  i  Austria  in  King  John  : 


victim  the  speech  of  Constance  to  the  Duke  of  resentatives  of  the  Republican  party  want  him  volumes,  embracing  (1.)  Genesis-Ruth,  (2.)  baptized  non-communicants  is  given  at  32,- 


to  an  average  of  about  $15,000  annually.  In 
1827  it  united  with  the  Presbyterian  Education 
Society,  and  during  the  thirty  years  of  this  co- 


mpn  with  a  nair  of  characters  of  onnosite  moral  oP®r®ti®®.  it  began  with  doubling  its  previous  Thou  wear  a  lion’s  hide  V  Doff  it  for  shame !  and  opposers, 
q^lily  oSilor  public  show  and  aUoLr  tor  ‘7  ‘‘"“Wed  this  sum  And  h.„a  a  oalt  skin  „n  .h„.„  recreant  limbs.  will  bow  grec 

private  use.  Wc  had  supposed  a  maa's  char-  "".'IT  a’!'  " 


Hast  thou  not  spoke  in  thunder  on  iny  side  ? 
Been  sworn  my  soldier,  liidding  me  depend 
Upon  thy  stars,  thy  fortune  and  thy  sword  ? 
And  dost  tliou  now  fall  over  to  my  foes  ? 
Thou  wear  a  lion’s  hide  V  Doff  it  for  shame ! 
And  hang  a  ealf  skin  on  those  recreant  limbs. 


acter  to  be'  the  sum  of  the  i>ersonal  qualities  ^  In  Ihe  '""I  ^ 

Kvwhinb  Vipic  from  otbpre  anH  ®way  to  an  average  of  about  $30,000  until  the  myself  “Thou  wear  a  knightly  plume!  Doff 


as  their  candidate,  why  should  they  not  have  i  Saniuel-Esther,  (3.)  Job-Canticles,  and  (4.)  87®’  ®^  Sunday-school  teachers  8830,  and  of 

him?  xAnd  if  a  majority  of  the  people  of  the  Isaiah-Malachi.  Having  seen  blank  paper  ®®hoIars  81,633.  _ 

United  States  should  vote  for  him  as  their  bound  in  precisely  the  form  these  books  are  to  New  Hampshire  is  one  of  the  States  where 
President,  we  presume  that  all  Independents  assume,  and  appropriately  lettered,  I  am  able  the  Sunday  laws  are  not  only  strict,  but  are 

and  opposers,  much  as  they  dislike  the  result,  to  say  that  the  result  will  amply  gratify  any  strictly  enforced.  In  a  recent  case’ the  Su- 

will  bow  gracefully  to  the  expression  of  the  lover  of  good  printing  and  binding.  As  to  the  preine  Court  of  that  State  was  called  upon  to 

national  will.  character  of  the  Revision  itself,  nothing  yet  is  decide  whether  a  person  could  recover  the 


by  which  he  is  distinguished  from  others,  and 
necessarily  the  same  everywhere  and  in  all 
spheres.  If  he  be  lacking  in  any  moral  quali- 


cessation  of  Presbyterian  funds.  From  this  jt  for  shame,  and  fasten  a  white  feather  in  thy  does  Prof.  Hopkins.  But  we  do  not  feel  at  lib- 


As  to  the  position  of  Mr.  Blaine  on  the  Chi-  autlioritatively  known,  Init  it  seems  to  be  tac- 
nese  question,  we  do  not  like  it  any  bettor  than  itly  understood  among  all  parties  that  the  au- 


value  of  services  rendered  under  a  contract 
wliich  siieeified  Saturday,  Sunday,  and  Mon¬ 


point,  twenty-five  years  since,  its  annual  funds  beaver.” 


erty,  because  of  it,  to  denounce  him  us 


thors  have  been  much  more  conservative  than  day  as  the  days  when  the  work  was  to  be  per- 
their  colleagues  were  in  preparing  the  New  formed,  and  the  Court  decided  that  as  the  con- 


ties  in  his  public  Ufe  it  certainly  is  evidence  of  hereabout  $20,000,  until  the  impulse  of  union  it  may  be  that  by  this  and  similar  arts  Mr.  sorting  to  the  arts  of  the  demagogue.”  If  we  Testament,  in  the  main  confining  themselves  tract  was  an  entire  one,  and  the  law  forbade 
xv..  -w _ _  „  „„.! _ _ 1  with  the  College  Society  gave  it  a  lift  again  to  Blaine  is  going  to  win  over  a  large  number  of  did,  we  should  have  to  include  another  in  the  to  such  changes  as  were  deemed  indispensable,  Sunday  work,tliat  vitiated  the  whole  contract. 


the  absence  of  a  corresponding  moral  princi- 


and  letting  his  private  personal  character  re¬ 


students  annually  aided  in  its  early  days  aver-  iatration.  What  is  meant  by  that  may  be  omin-  lusion  to  one  point  of  our  article— the  relations 
aged  nearly  2(K).  After  Presbyterian  aid  began,  ously  plain  to  those  who  remember  that  dur-  between  Garfield  and  Blaine.  No  man  ever 


main  untouched  as  if  one  side  might  be  brass  ®®arly  ’200.  After  Presbyterian  aid  began,  ously  plain  to  those  who  remember  that  dur-  between  Garfield  and  Blaine.  No  man  ever 

and  the  other  gold.  One  might  as  well  talk  of  number  ran  up  steadily,  until  for  seven  ing  the  few  weeks  when  he  usuriied  the  funo-  knew  another  better  than  General  Garfield 
knowing  a  man’s  face  but  not  knowing  the  c®®®®®®tive  years  about  1000  young  men  were  tions  of  the  Presidency  while  General  Gar-  knew  Mr.  Blaine.  Why  that  unbounded  con- 
man  himself-  his  face  is  a  part  of  himself.  A  ®®®®®By  htdped,  the  number  declining  to  500  field  lay  dying,  he  improved  the  time  so  well  fldence  in  him  if  he  was  nnwortiiy  of  trust? 
man’s  character  is  the  man  himself.  Perliai  s  Presbyterian  aid  ceased.  Since  then  as  nearly  to  involve  us  in  serious  trouble  And  why  those  touching  messages  from  her 

it  is  meant  that  a  man  may  be  charged  with  ^00  to  350  have  been  assisted  yearly,  un-  with  two,  if  not  three,  foreign  powers.  The  who  in  her  weeds  still  mourns  for  the  noble 

moral  lapses  in  his  public  life  as  a  fair  politi-  about  the  Irish  supiort  of  Mr.  Blaine  means  that  he  is  husband  she  has  lost,  and  who  telegraiihed  to 

oai  inaauiira  withmif  TTipanirur  anvthiiur  else  hv  ®u™l>®r-  Last  year  there  were  reported  but  expected  to  “  twist  the  British  lion’s  tail,”  and  Mr.  Blaine  on  his  nomination  that  “  from  their 


-  returned  to  England  after  a  nine 

The  Rev.  Bishop  John  F.  Hurst  has  been  months  tour  in  British  India,  where  he  preach- 


moral  lapses  in  his  public  life  as  a  fair  politi-  wo.-  iiisu  supi  oil  mi.  uiaiue  im-aiis  mai  ne  is  nusoanu  sne  nas  losi,  ana  wno  leiegraiuieu  lo 

cal  measure  without  meaning  anything  else  by  ®®™^®*'-  Last  year  there  were  reported  but  expected  to  “  twist  the  British  lion’s  tail,”  and  Mr.Blaineonhisiiominationthat“fromtheir 
it  than  to  secure  his  defeat  •  not  intending  to  836-  These  figures  are  general  and  not  specific,  that  every  scoundrelly  dynamiter  who  pre-  household  there  goes  up  one  great  thanksgiv- 
Imoeach  or  iniure  his  chara’cter  uermanentlv.  tliey  serve  to  sketch  the  vigor  and  endur-  tends  to  the  title  of  an  American  citizen,  is  to  ing,”  and  that  “  in  their  quiet  home  there  will 


UL  LV>«LU  vraiiu  m  ai.u  i,.a..i^  iiiai.  presiding  at  the  scssious  of  the  Germany  and  ed  to  natives  and  Europeans. 

knew  another  better  than  General  Garfield  Switzerland  Conference  of  our  American  Mcth-  _ L_ 

knew  Mr.  Blame  Why  that  unbounded  con-  Episcopal  Church,  and  reports  general 

fldence  m  him  if  he  was  unworthy  of  trust  j-osperity  and  a  spirit  of  sacrifice  and  loyalty  '>«•  HARPER  AS  A  HEBREW  TEACHER. 
And  why  those  touching  messages  rom  her  ..  primitive  type.”  He  writes :  Theological  semi 

who  in  h(^  Viceds  still  mourns  or  t  le  no  e  remarkable  concession  has  been  granted  ,  ,  „.  ,,  ,,,,,  ‘ 

husbaml  she  has  lost,  and  who  telegraphed  to  kingdom  of  Bavaria.  Here  I  j- 


impeach  or  injure  his  character  permanently, 
but  to  prejudice  other  men’s  votes.  If  it  comes 
to  this,  that  charges  that  would  blast  the  rep¬ 
utation  of  a  citizen  in  a  private  sphere  of  life 


“  right  up  to  the  primitive  type.”  He  writes  :  Theological  seminary  of  the  Northwest, 

“A  remarkable  concession  has  been  granted  ,  ,  ,  ,,,,,  Chicago,  Aug.  2.  18H4. 

,,,  u  •  iv  1  •  1  »  T>  •  xj  Dear  Dr.  tield:  “Clement  has  spoken  of 

our  (Jhurch  in  the  kingdom  of  Bavaria.  Here  tt  1  1  •  11  /u  1 

,  ,  .  1  I  X  .1  .•  1  u  Dr.  Harper  and  his  work  in  no  unworthy  words 

we  have  lieen  persecuted,  but  the  tide  has  now  ,  .  1 

X  1  Tir  XI  1-  .  V.  •  1  u  •  of  praise.  Dr.  Harper  s  friends,  however,  do 

turned.  Our  Methodist  Ejuseopai  Church  in  /  i  •  .u  *  l  f  ■  x  it 


ance  of  the  Society,  and  its  valuable  contribu-  have  the  sympathy  and  supiiort  of  our  Gov- 


that  country  has  been  granted  the  right  of  a 


tion  to  the  support  of  the  rising  ministry. 


not  claim  that  he  is  “  the  most  eminent  He¬ 
brew  scholar  in  the  country  (if  not  in  the 


The  interest  of  our  country,  of  the  to  come 


Not  less  interesting,  and  much  more  impor-  Christian  Church,  and  of  the  city  of  New  York,  guarded  and  kept 


dailyprayer  that  in  the  turbulent  months  church,  which  means  that  it  is  as  legit-  brew  scholar  in  the  country  (it  not  n  the 

■ome,  and  m  the  day  of  victory,  he  may  be  Irately  a  Church  as  that  of  the  State.  Among  world)  to-day  but  tecu-l,^  Eventually  he 


may  be  freely  circulated  for  political  effect  m  the  average  annual  sums  contributed,  is  peace  with  England  and  with  all  the  world, 
alone,  abeut  the  acts  of  candidates  for  the  high-  bas  been  its  aid  on  the  side  of  assistance  to  i„  urging  the  election  of  this  “  plumed  knight,” 


est  position  in  the  gift  of  our  people,  is  it  not  a 
pitiable  confession  of  the  immorality  and  hy¬ 
pocrisy  of  our  political  methods  ?  And  may  it 


feeble  colleges.  As  the  trustees  of  one  of  these  who  is  after  all  no  better  than  a  blpes  inipluniis, 
institutions  (now  grown  strong  enough  to  walk  you  may  be  helping 


10  come,  aim  lu  tiie  uay  ui  » leiui  .y ,  iie  ...a,  Me  ^  churc'h  as  that  of  the  State.  Among 

guarded  and  kept  ?  other  novel  features  is  this:  our  ministers  are 

now  required  by  King  Ludwig’s  express  order 
THE  8ALV.\Tiosi  ARMY— TWO  SIDES  OP  THE  to  catcchise  all  the  children  under  our  juris- 


.S.AME  THING. 


,  X.  •  XI  •  •  •  X  ®i®y  become  the  former,  but  his  remarkable 

other  novel  features  is  this:  our  ministers  are  x  1  x  i  i  n  1  1  •  •  1  j 

,  .  T  1  •  .  1  talent  has  been  displaye<I  in  organizing  and 

now  required  by  King  Ludwig  s  express  order  ..  .....  •  •  u-  x  i  x  x 

X  X  i-  11  XI.  I -1  1  1  ■  •  executive  ability,  and  in  his  power  to  instruct, 

to  catechise  all  the  children  under  our  juris-  ,  xi  •  x  I.’  u-  x  i  xu  x  i 

,  .  ,  ,  .  .  ;  ,  In  this  resiH!ct  his  achievements  show  that  he 

diction, and  to  make  regular  reports, on  blanks  .  ...  r  t  1  x  x-  xu-  • 

X.  X  xi  X  X  «  IS  without  a  peer.  I  do  not  mention  this  m 


without  this  aid)  have  declared  in  a  very  grate- 


not  be  that  the  moral  characters  of  the  nation  ful  r®P®ri.  “ The  Society  s  very  existence  at  uiciiim-ut  ui  im- oaivaim..  v,.  tM.iian..uK  ..otx.^LaL.  v.ix..xv..  xwex  .x  x.x.v^ 

and  of  candidates  are  not  so  bad  as  some  would  he  Ea-.t  has  been  a  constant  plea  for  its  col-  Iherc  are  nian>  other  gmoil  r®®®®®®>  «  »®>  ^^etings  lie  attended,  which  jarred  painfully  a  good  .searcher  with  a  strong  lamp  to  find  out 

make  them  out ;  that  neither  imrty  is  so  hoi>e-  the  M est ;  while  the  rei>orts,  sermons,  opinion,  why  Mr.  Blame  is  a  wholly’  unfit  and  religious  feelings,  as  it  did  not  ap,.ear  the  difference.  The  impression  which  the  Con- 

lessly  demoralized;  and  that  what  most  needs  ®ddresses  and  documents  it  has  inspired  have  dangerous  person  to  place  in  the  Presidenlial  4,,  reverent  or  devout,  or  calculated  ference  session  created,  was  favorable  in  the 

reform,  is  not  the  country  or  the  Presidential  exhausted  the  whole  subjec  of  ChrLstian  edu-  chair;  but  I  waive  any  mention  of  hem  I  In  this  he  accords  with  the  view  highe.st  degree.”  The  BLshop  adds  that  some 

nominees,  but  the  ixilitical  tricksters  who  have  ®®ti®®  f®r  the  newer  States.  The  College  bo-  am  not  writing  a  i>oliticul  pamphlet,  and  I  ^  veneralile  elder  in  Pennsylvania,  as  ex-  of  the  charges  greatly  desired  the  return  of  the 
fallen  so  low  as  to  threaten  the  degradation  of  ®?®ty  was  not  established  unti  forty  years  attach  no  importance  to  the  charges  maile  j  a  letter  which  we  published  three  preacher  a  fourth  year,  in  accordance  with  the 

parties  and  people  together?  J'  weeks  since.  But  side  by  side  with  this  letter  k-cent  exceptional  and  timely  action  of  the 


light  A  brand 

Will  warm  your  licartlis  in  Cumberland. 


In  the  letter  of  Dr.  Cuyler  this  week  he  provided  for  the  puriiose, to  the  Dejiartnient  of  without  a  peer.  1 

...  .  .  *  .  '  .  .  jinv  WH.V  to  (IlHiiiil-ai'e 


ir  the  Presidential  ex.  aus.eu  ,i.e  su.  jee  u,  e  e..a.. ,  eu.  .  -x...  - -  I„  tills  lic  accords  With  the  viow  hlfcdiest  di«ree."  The  Bishoi  I  adds  that  some  .  , 

rlekstersa  hohave  cation  tor  the  nea-er  States."  The  College  So-  am  not  writing  a  isilit.eal  ililet,  and  I  elder  in  Pennsylvania,  in,  er-  ot  the  chiirges  greatly  desired  the  return  ot  the  ,  ,?Ch  ^ 

the  degradation  ot  '•.“•'S'  forty  years  attach  no  tmportance  to  the  cliurges  made  which  we  published  three  preacher  a  to, irth  year,  in  ae, ■or, lanee  with  the  student  si.  „pl>,  hut  ot  a  Chi istian.  His  work, 

o  since.  It  licgan  with  an  annual  contribution  against  Mr.  Blame  s  personal  character,  which  ^  t,  x  •  1  i  n- ol  ♦i.i.r  muxv..  *  x  »  x!xarv..i  limoUr  r.f  m  his  rnmd,  as  m  fact,  is  i>rcemmently  one  for 

•'  .  .  _  ,  .  ,  ,  x  ,  XX.  1  X  »  1  weeks  since.  But  side  by  side  with  this  letter  recent  exceptional  and  timely  action  01  the  xi.  1  1  ¥>  1 

of  nhoiit  *1.';  non  has  niretv  fallen  niiieb  VmvIow  are  verv  likelv  as  false,  though  not  as  foul,  as  j  . .  .  „  ^  .  .  (Jhrist.  for  the  glorv  of  his  blessed  Redeemer. 

uxauMuxvxx,!  ,  iia->  laicij  xaox  I  •  oixii  j  j  xiixi  xv.  *•  i  i  x  on  oirt  first  page  IS  anotlief  from  Prof.  Moms  General  Conference ;  but  there  was  no  mstanee  ,  1  u  rxn  „  *.  •  ix  u  xu 

this  amount,  except  in  war  times,  and  has  risen  the  vile  campaign  filth  that  is  raked  np  from  r.  *■  *  •  -i  •  x-  *  xi  ■  •  •  1  •  x.  xt.  x  xi  1  A  word  about  Clement  s  visit.  He  gave  the 

xui.  aixPMuiix,  I  111  rai  xiiutra,  au  t  iiaT,  iixxn  ,  «•  i  x  i  xx  /o,  Vti  of  Liiue  Scmlnarv,  describing  u  meeting  of  tlic  this  year  m  which  the  fourth  year  seemed  a  ,  ,  ix  »  u-  x  x 

in  some  years  to  over  $70,900.  In  1881  and  1883  the  gutters  of  Buffalo  to  liespatter  Gov.  Cleve-  /  ,  .  -  t  1  ?i  ■  ;  r  ^ -x  sehoolsoraeoftheresultsofhisreftentover- 

it  was  the  medium  of  special  individual  dona-  land.  I  am  merely  interested  here  in  such  .'‘u  ‘  '?.xp *itx.!L  5^-  -  land  trip  in  a  lecture  on  the  Yellowstone  Park. 


may  be  well  to  emphasize.  Dr.  Harper’s  en- 


THE  CHURCH  EXHIBIT. 


in  some  years  to  over  $70,000.  In  1881  and  1883  the  gutters  of  Buffalo  to  liespatter  Gov.  Cleve- 
We  publish  elsewhere  in  tabulated  form  a  it  was  the  medium  of  special  individual  dona-  land.  I  am  merely  interested  here  in  such  u  "X!"  ^ 
summary  of  our  Church  statistk-s  for  the  past  tions  of  very  large  sums,  and  last  year  it  re-  iiolitical  ethics  as  you  yourself  have  called  ^  ^ both  intelligent  and  svmna- 

ecclesiastical  year.  The  showing  is  a  good  ports  over  $88,000.  attention  to,  and  I  hold  that  on  this  ground  re^lv  to 

one.  The  advance  has  been  general,  but  whe-  The  sum  total  amounts  to  nearly  a  million  alone  Mr.  Blaine  is  unworthy  of  the  suffrages  ’  ^  reconcile  their  state- 

ther  to  the  full  extent  of  opiwrtunity,  and  and  a  half  dollars,  which  have  been  distribut-  of  the  .American  iieople.  S.  M.  Hopkins.  Or<»hallwetrvto“si)litthediffer- 

therefore  of  duty,  is  a  serious  question.  The  ed  among  thirty  different  institutions,  in  which  ence  ”  between  them  ’  M’e  do  not  need  to 

call  uix)n  our  Church  to  go  forward,  to  forget  are  included  two  theological  seminaries.  Of  In  imblishing  the  above,  rerhatim  et  Uterntim,  „  ^  difference  ”'  or  reconcile  conflicting 

the  things  behind  as  a  precedent  or  criterion,  these  seven  were  in  Ohio,  four  in  Missouri,  and  we  do  not  mean  to  imply  sympathy  with  its  ar-  g4^4gjQg„4j,  ^^441’  4^^^  They  are  two 

and  press  on  and  into  the  doors  everywhere  the  rest  scattered  through  twelve  other  West-  gument,  but  our  resi>ect  for  the  writer.  Dr.  „:,le<;  of  one  gre-it  nhenomenon  in  which  there 

opened  to  her,  was  never  so  urgent.  ern  States  to  California  and  Oregon.  Hopkins  has  the  freedom  of  our  columns  at  ^  ^iLirekf  gokl  and  bad  o’f  zeal  and  piety 

There  has  been,  to  begin  at  the  beginning,  a  Reports  from  some  of  these  institutions  show  all  times.  There  is  no  man  whose  ojiinions  on  ^  fanaticism  and  folly  Who  can  seimrate 

notable  increase  of  Presbyteries;  while  of  the  that  by  these  contributions  they  have  been  any  subject— religious  or  political  or  literary,  wheat’  We  shall  not  at- 

churches  which  these  divisions  are  composed  sustained  during  the  struggles  of  infancy,  un-  theological  or  historical  or  liturgical -it  is  4^^^  4  54  Le4  both  grow  together  till  the  end 

of,  the  increase  has  been  107  over  all  losses.  A  til  they  are  now  enabled  to  stand  alone,  firmly  more  interesting  to  read.  His  opinions  are  his  preache<l  therein 


which  was  quite  different.  How  is  is  .  ere  yybiie  Rev.  Dr.  Purkhurst  has  been  enjoying  it  was  racy,  instructive,  eloquent,  enjoyable  in 
are  two  o  iservers,  )o  me  igen  an  sjmpa-  jjjg  yQ^.jj4jx,jj  Lake  Como,  the  Rev.  Dr.  ('uth-  the  extreme.  The  wonders  of  that  marvellous 
thetic,  r^<  y  *^®  ®®^  appreiia  e  w  la  evei  is  4^^  Hall  of  Brooklyn  has  been  taking  his  rest  land  were  visited  without  the  discomforts  and 

good.  How  shall  we  reconcile  their  state-  4^4^^^  i4^..44^  44^^  4, ^.^4  ^4,  ^4  4^^^^4  ^  never-to-be-for-: 

ments  .  Or  s  ®  ''®  ®  ®H  travelling  companions,  his  wife,  he  has  gotten  horse  came  in  by  the  way,  bringing! 

ence  between  em  .  e  c  ®  ®®  ®®p  ®  been  spending  a  few  weeks  on  the  shores  of  tears  of  laughter,  instead  of  those  (as  origJ 

“split  any  difference,  or  reconcile  conflicting  Lake  Windermere.  They  will  remain  in  Eng-  inaliv)  of  pain.  Edward  L.  Curtis  1 

statements,  for  both  are  true.  They  are  two  4^^^4  ^^^4  4.44  ^^^4  „^4„rday.  the  9th  of  August.  ' 

sides  of  one  great  phenomenon,  in  which  there  44^^^^^,4^  44^^.^  4.4^^^  4^^  ^4,  brief,  they  find  THi’ninuH-Ai  qi-Hiim 

IS  a  mixture  of  good  and  bad  of  zeal  and  piety  ..  ^444^4.4  j^j^^ney  like  this  most  charming  HICKMAN  THEOLOGICAL  HCHOOL.  . 

with  fanaticism  and  folly.  Who  can  separate  4^  thorough  refreshment.”  The  next  session  of  our  General  Assembly’^ 


is  a  mixture  of  good  and  bad  of  zeal  and  piety  ..  ^^,^^44  4^  ^444^4.4  j^j^^ney  like  this  most  charming  GKRMAN  THEOLOGICAL  HC’HOOL.  . 

with  fanaticism  and  folly.  Who  can  separate  4^  refreshment.”  The  next  session  of  our  General  Assembly’^ 

the  chaff  from  the  wheat?  We  shall  not  at-  -  German  Theological  School  at  Dubuque,  lowai 

tempt  it.  Let  both  grow  together  till  the  end  it  is  stated  that  by  the  death  of  the  Hon.  ^ill  begin  Sept.  4th,  1884,  with  a  full  corps  ri 
come.  If  so  be  that  Christ  is  preachefl,  therein  John  Hill,  Mr.  Enoch  Hammond  becomes  sen-  able  and  popular  teachers  in  its  literary  anf 


,„r.by  nho,lnk  thin  ter  .  that  m«nn  entablinhed  upon  enduribk  teubdatlobs,  with  own  and  are  exii^nod  with  a  d^ne  ot  torce  —  „  ^  ^  "or  eld"  Vtbe  ^  be  p 

inations  on  all  proiier  occasions  .All  told,  we  Eastern  contributions  have  stimulated  very  gives  us  an  opportunity  to  define  our  own  jicsi-  Nowhere  else  in  the  world  are  to  be  found  ^  *  r  thi  two  «  bolaZhP  w  Tn  ‘k® 

iatTor5973  largely  donations  from  the  West,  every  dollar  tion.  such  treasures  of  learning,  such  siKiil  of  the  «  t  q.Zl  v  tLt  ilZlr  Z 

States  aZ*Territories  of  the  Union  and  these  contributed  having  produced  at  a  low  estimate  The  Evangelist  is  not  a  political  paper.  It  ages,  as  in  the  British  Museum.  Of  late  years  his  class  the  first  ^®®^®y-  ‘  ®  ®*  ®®‘‘  t'hurches  wlio  know  a  bright  and  pious 

are  served  bv  5336  ministers  or  118  more  than  ten-fold  contributions  from  the  W"est  itself,  does  not  range  itself  on  the  side  of  either  party,  care  has  been  taken  to  give  American  authors  Hammond  has  l>een  one  of  his  n  st  intimate  German  young  man  and  there  are  hundreds 

a  vear  ago  This  is  better  than  last  year,  when  W'e  should  like  to  see  an  accurate  estimate  of  nor  fill  its  columns  with  articles  in  favor  of  one  a  fair  showing  on  those  ample  shelves,  and  we  fnends.  of  them  who  do— will  on  y  induce  him  to  enter 

the  increa^  was  but  73.  Yet  it  is  not  up  to  re-  the  real  estate  and  endowments  of  these  thirty  and  against  the  other.  In  the  present  instance,  notice  that  Dr.  Philip  Schaff— as  related  by  The  Boston  Young  Men’s  Christian  Union  is  UP®«  ®  c®®r8®  ®f  preparatory  study  for  the 

aulrements  and  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  institutions,  and  of  the  sums  raised  upon  the  itwas  weeks  after  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Blaine  Dr.  Chambers— found  on  a  recent  visit  to  the  providing  carriage  rides  for  invalids,  again  this  mini.sto-,  and  to  enter  this  school  for  that  pur- 

the  larce  number  of  85  ministers  have  come  to  fields  for  their  support  during  these  forty  before  it  said  anything  on  the  subject,  beyond  Museum  that  its  catalogued  collection  of  his  season.  Last  year  it  made  over  one  thousand  P®®®  when  it  is  reopen^.  Brethren,  will  you 

no  fpfini  nther  bodies  the  nast  vear  (about  a  vears.  It  would  be  a  noble  testimony  to  the  giving  the  news  and  printing  two  or  three  writings  was  more  complete  than  his  own.  j)erson8  happy  in  this  way.  Its  example  is  not  act  upon  this  suggestion,  and  so  do  a  grand  i 

us  irom  oiuci  LFMunra  xiir  . .  .  _ , _ ,x. _ J.  ^  _ ,  mu-  _  i _ . .  x  .  x  • .  _  i _ i _ _ IU..I _ work  for  the  Master  ?  You  mav  r>a  siiro  thni- 


score  more  than  ever  before),  we  should  fall  efficiency  of  Church  education 


communications  from  its  regular  corresiiond- 


The  Museum  had  some  early  publications  of  worthy  of  imitation  elsewhere,  and  by  indlvid-  work  for  the  Master?  You  may  bo  sure  that 
which  he  had  retained  no  copy,  and  moreover,  uals  or  families  as  well  as  societies.  Having  such  a  young  man  will  be  cared  for.  When  he 


hehind—93  having  fallen  on  sleep.  Meantime  The  Society  reports  a  permanent  fund,  main-  ents.  But  when  the  personal  attacks  upon  him  which  he  had  retained  no  copy,  and  moreover,  uals  or  families  as  well  as  societies.  Having  such  a  young  man  win  nemrea  tor.  W®®®  ®® 
wxb  hRvxx  onlv  dismissed  29  to  other  bodies. '  ly  for  scholarshii>s,  of  above  $100,000,  safely  in-  were  repeated  from  day  to  day— attacks  which  one  of  which  he  had  previously  no  knowledge,  the  necessary  vehicle,  there  is  really  no  need  of  ^  please  ‘®»®r*®  A-  J-  Schlager, 

•Pvidentlv  the  Presbyterian  Church  is  regard- 1  vested.  Its  entire  receipts  during  the  past  seemed  to  us,  knowing  him  a.s  we  did,  so  false  viz:  a  translation  of  his  book  on  the  Person  of  :  one’s  waiting  to  be  organized  into  a  “  Union  ”  ‘24  ^West  I^®®^  street,  Dubuque,  Iowa,  and  he 
Mi  as  a  haPDV  harbor  by  many  brethren  with-  vear  for  both  purposes  are  $110,000,  the  actual  and  so  cruel- we  could  not  restrain  our  indig-  Christ  into  mxiern  Greek  executed  at  Smyrna  or  “Society”  liefore  engaging  in  this  seasona-  will  give  ®H  the  i^ormatlon  deslreiL 

?tSld  tU  wilUngly  '  Expenses  of  operarion  being  but  $4,000.  '  nation.  It  would  have  been  the  same  had  the  some  years  ago.  I  ble  well-doing.  C.  O.  Waters.  Business  Manager. 


ble  well-doing. 


C,  O.  Waters,  Business  Manager. 
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COMPARATIVE  SUMMARY 

OF  THE  PRESBTTEBIAN  CHUBCH  IN  THE  UNITED 
STATES  OF  AMEBICA,  FOB  THE  EAST  FOUB  TEABS. 

1881  188S  1883  1884 

Srnods .  3«  23  23  24 

Preabyteries .  177  180  182  190 

Candidates .  622  699  678  733 

Uoentlatee .  301  301  282  275 

Ministers .  5,086  6,145  5,218  6,336 

UosDBures .  167  159  157  126 

Ordinations .  144  168  157  159 

Inatallatlons .  286  306  329  402 

Pastoral  dissolutions.  242  265  287  295 

Ministers  received...  68  54  64  85 

“  dismissed..  32  28  22  29 

"  deceased...  108  98  89  93 

Elders .  16,501  18,864  18,986  19,968 

Deacons .  4,596  6,643  5,876  6,287 

Churches  .  6,598  6,744  5,858  5,973 

**  organised...  90  182  165  168 

“  dissolved....  66  60  66  63 

“  received .  8  8  4  3 

“  dismissed...  —  13  1 

Added,  examination..  25,344  29.389  32,132  34,938 

••  certincate .  21,635  24,651  24,677  26,801 

Communicants .  581,401  692,1‘28  600,695  615,942 

Baptisms,  adult .  8,174  9,678  10,397  11,842 

“  infant .  17,489  19,026  17,728  19,483 

8.  8.  members .  633,564  654,051  663,765  687,269 

CONTBIBfTIONS. 

Home  Missions .  $458,098  $467,625  $582,360  $620,023 

Foreign  Missions .  476,626  465,219  601,578  550,220 

Education .  190,799  142,970  187,2.54  118,956 

Publication.  .  33,015  43,609  .39,179  36,907 

Church  Erection.  158,281  135,620  150,391  193,047 

Belief  Fund .  68,464  66,022  75,249  80,288 

Freedmen .  69,$97  70,832  84,012  83,452 

Aid  to  Colleges . . . . 76,415 

8uslentatlon .  21,570  20,697  21,275  24,845 

General  Assembly _  43,028  44,253  46,847  .51,0:i7 

Congregational .  6,338,.578  6,862,640  7,139,904  7,355,791 

Miscellaneous .  617,744  929,910  833,444  976,420 

Total .  8,674,291  9,249,397  9,661,491  10,166,401 

William  H.  Bobebts,  Stated  Clerk. 
Princeton,  N.  J.,  July  26, 1884. 


NEW  YORK. 

Seneca. — Rev.  A.  B.  Temple  of  Seneca.  N.  Y., 
has  just  started  on  his  annual  vacation.  His  pul¬ 
pit  will  be  supplied  during  his  absence  by  the  Rev. 
(iwrge  R.  Smith  of  Canandaigua. 

Oak's  Cobnebs. — Rev.  .T.  E.  Werner  of  Haddon- 
field,  N.  J.,  has  been  revisiting  his  foimer  parish¬ 
ioners  at  Oak’s  Comers,  N.  Y’. 

King’s  Febby. — The  Rev.  William  S.  Jerome  of 
King’s  Ferry,  N.  Y.,  is  passing  his  vacation  in  and 
around  Geneva  and  Clifton  Springs. 

Pbesbttebt  of  Hudson.  —  Ten  persons  were 
add^  to  the  membership  of  the  Purvis  Church  in 
July — nine  on  confession  of  faith  and  one  by  let¬ 
ter.  Five  of  the  ten  are  heads  of  families. 
Among  those  admitted  to  the  ordinance  of  bap¬ 
tism  were  a  man  of  more  than  threescore  years, 
and  his  daughter  of  middle  age. 

The  Fir$t  Church  of  Rockland  is  quietly  regaining 
courage  and  strength  for  vigorous  work,  afWr  a 
loM  period  of  depression  and  discouragement. 

The  Second  Church  of  Rockland,  after  worshipping 
forty-two  years  in  a  schoolhouse,  resolved  to  arise 
and  build.  A  neat  and  commodious  frame  build¬ 
ing  is  now  inclosed,  and  they  are  looking  forward 
with  joyful  anticipation  to  its  early  completion. 

These  three  cliurehes,  about  ten  miles  apart,  in 
the  northern  part  of  Sullivan  county,  N.  Y.,  are 
under  the  care  of  the  Presbyteiy  of  Hudson,  and  in 
charge  of  a  single  pastor.  The  parsonage  adjoin¬ 
ing  the  Purvis  Church,  begun  in  November  la-st,  is 
an  ornament  to  tlie  growing  village  of  Livingston 
Manor,  and  a  credit  to  tlie  congregation.  Not  yet 
five  years  old,  this  congregation  has  erected  a 
church  edifice  and  finished  the  parsonage  with 
only  about  SJlOO  wanting  to  free  them  from  debt— 
a  result  due  chiefly  to  the  energy  and  large-hearteti 
benevolence  of  Elder  Philip  H.  WooLsey,  who  has 
not  only  given  the  lots  on  which  church  and  par¬ 
sonage  stand,  with  another  larger  one  for  a  ceme¬ 
tery,  but  has  also  contributed  generously  in  money. 
While  thanking  those  who  have  already  aided  in 
this  work,  these  churches  are  further  commended 
to  the  favorable  consideration  of  the  stewards  of 
the  Lord’s  money.  The  First  Rockland,  on  the 
romantic  Beaverkill,  needs  a  bell.  The  Second 
Rockland  will  need  aid  to  complete  their  house  of 
worship  without  debt,  so  as  to  secure  the  expecbnl 
aid  from  the  Board  of  Church  Erection,  and  the 
Purvis  Church,  where  God  seems  ready  to  grant 
His  reviving  and  renewing  grace  in  large  measure, 
should  have  the  sympathy  of  the  Church  at  large. 

s.  c. 

Troy. — The  following  handsome  letter  to  the 
Rev.  T.  S.  Hamlin,  pastor  of  the  Woodside  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church  of  Troy,  needs  no  explanation  or 
eximment.  It  speaks  for  the  authors  and  signers, 
and  for  the  minister  to  whom  it  is  addressed,  in  a 
way  greatly  to  the  credit  of  all.  We  quote; 
“’Troy,  N.  Y.,  July  29,  1884.— To  the  Rev.  T.  S. 
HamUn :  Whereas  you  have  signified  your  inten¬ 
tion  to  resign  the  pastorate  of  the  Woodside 
Church,  we,  the  undersigned  officers  and  meaibers 
of  the  church  and  congregation,  desire  to  express 
our  profound  regret,  and  the  sincere  wish  that  you 
may  be  persuad^  to  abandon  your  purpose.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  thirteen  years  of  your  miiiistiy,  the  church 
in  all  departments  of  its  life  and  Influence  has  sig¬ 
nally  pro8i>erod.  As  its  pastor  you  have  secured 
and  held  the  confidence  of  not  only  the  entire 
church,  but  also  the  wiiole  coranumity ;  and  j-ou 
are  known  by  all  as  a  man  thoroughly  identified 
with  everv*  Interest  of  the  people.  In  view  of  the 
strong  attachment  of  the  iieople,  the  success  of 
your  past  ministry,  the  present  urgent  needs  of  the 
field,  and  its  promise  and  hope  for  the  future,  we 
do  earnestly  entreat  you  to  reconsider  your  action, 
and  if  you  can  consistently,  remain  with  us.”  To 
this  letter  were  subscribed  222  nanu^s,  embracing 
every  officer  of  the  church  and  Sunday-school,  and 
all  the  members  of  the  congregation  who  could  be 
reached,  some  being  always  absent  at  this  season 
of  the  year.  Whatever  effect  this  petition  may 
have  upon  Mr.  Hamlin’s  final  decision,  it  shows 
the  unanimity  which  prevails  in  the  cliurch,  the 
high  estimate  which  the  people  have  of  his  past 
labors,  and  the  unanimous  desire  to  have  him  re¬ 
main  with  them.  Mr.  Hamlin  has  been  called  to 
the  Mt.  .Auburn  Church,  Cincinnati,  and  may  liave 
gone  too  far  to  reconsider.  We  know  not  how  this 
may  be. — Ed.  Evan. 

NEW  JERSEY. 

Paterson. — About  a  (hurch  Name. — Some  eoin- 
uent  has  been  made  about  the  selection  of  a  name 
for  the  new  Presbyterian  church  at  Paterson.  The 
title  “  Church  of  the  Rinlei'mer  ”  was  s<>lectetl,  and 
a  writer  ask«Hl  how  such  a  fanciful  title  could  be 
chosen  for  a  Presbyterian  church,  and  .said  it  bears 
the  -“flavor  of  innovation  and  degeneracy,  and 
marks  not  only  a  tendency,  but  a  step  away  from 
the  beautiful  'simplicity  of  genuine  Presbyterian¬ 
ism.”  The  writer  ohjwts  t>8pecially  to  the  name 
chosen,  as  “a  mere  platitude  and  abstraction,  ex¬ 
pressing  nothing  and  meaning  nothing,  and  indi¬ 
cating  neither  location,  nor  character,  nor  connec¬ 
tion.”  He  thinks  the  calendar  sufficiently  large  to 
select  from,  if  a  distinctive  name  was  n»>iHie<l  to 
mask  all  app<'aranees  of  PresbyWrian  connection, 
from  St.  Abt‘1  or  Most's  down.  He  says;  .\ny  se¬ 
lection  from  tliese  sources  would  have  been  far 
more  commendable  than  that  which  was  deWrinin- 
e«l  on,  because  it  would  not  have  implieti,  as  in  the 
latter  case,  a  distinct  violation  of  the  Third  Com¬ 
mandment  every  time  the  title  of  the  church  was 
named.  And  in  trutli  that  name,  at  mention  of 
which  every  kiM'c  was  to  bow.  is  already  sufficient¬ 
ly  profaned  by  thoughtless  lips  without  a  new 
church  organization  making  fresh  occasion  for, 
and  giving  incrcBsed  encouragement  to  still  fur¬ 
ther  profanation.  In  the  same  line  of  reckless 
bandying  of  the  divine  titU's,  is  tlie  naming  of  tlie 
notorious  FrtHl.  Gebhardt  of  one  of  his  present 
race-horses  "St.  Saviour,”  and  that  one  of  the 
leading  coal  deaii*i:s  of  this  city  uses  the  distin¬ 
guished  title  of  the  Third  Person  of  the  Trinity 
(The  Comforter)  as  the  flashy  trade-mark  for  each 
of  his  coal  carts.  [Doubtless  the  irreverent  use  of 
a  divine  title  should  Ik*  carefully  avoided.  But  on 
the  other  hand,  a  time  is  prophesied  of  and  describ¬ 
ed  as  a  very  good  time,  when  Holiness  to  the  Lord 
shall  be  written  upon  the  bells  of  the  horsi's.- Ed. 
Evan.] 

PENNSYLVANI.A.. 

Muncy. — Rev.  Edwin  B.  Raffensperger,  D.D.,  of 
Ptiiladelphia,  was  on  the  30th  of  July  unanimously 
elected  pastor  of  the  First  Presbyterian  church  of 
Muncy,  Penn.  Dr.  Raffensperger  is  an  excellent 
pre«cher  and  pastor,  and  his  acceptance  of  this 
very  unexpected  and  flattering  call  is  another  veri¬ 
fication  of  the  adage  that  “  It  is  the  unex^ieeteil 
that  is  going  to  happen.” 

Fruitful  Chuwhes.— Ijuite  a  discussion  has 
lieen  going  on  in  The  Presbyterian  Banner  of  late 
as  to  which  of  the  churches  in  the  Presbytery  of 
Washington,  or  more  at  large,  has  proved  most 
fruitful  in  good  works.  esjMK'ially  as  to  the  impor¬ 
tant  item  of  bringing  forward  and  educating  candi¬ 
dates  for  the  holy  ministry.  The  following  from 
the  pastor  of  the  Cross  Cr*?ek  chun‘h  indicates 
what  has  lieen  accomplished  by  the  faithful  men 
of  a  )>a.st  generation  in  this  stronghold  of  the 
Church;  “In  The  Banner  of  July  23d  ‘J.  W.  D.’ 
states  that  Upper  Buffalo  had  sent  thirty-seven 
sons  into  the  ministry,  and  at  the  same  time  hints 
that  Cross  Creek  (Pr»*sbytery  of  Wasliington) 
should  be  heard  from.  On  the  thirty-seeond  page 
of  the  •  Proceedings  and  .Addresses  connected  with 
the  Celebration  of  the  Half-Century  Pastorate  of 
Rev.  John  Stockton.  D.D.,’  I  find  it  stat**d  that 
this  church  had  at  that  time  sent  out  forty-three 
men.  Since  then  one  has  t>een  added,  and  still 
there  are  more  following.  These  churches  (Upper 
Buffalo  and  Cross  Cn*ek>  are  only  about  nine  miles 
apart,  in  a  beautiful  farming  country,  and  one  hun¬ 


dred  years  ago  formed  a  joint  field.  Their  first 
pastor.  Rev.  Joseph  Smith,  was  settled  over  them 
in  1779,  and  continued  to  serve  them  until  his 
death  in  1792.  In  1793  Cross  Creek  called  Rev. 
Thomas  Marquis  to  become  its  pastor.  Mr.  Mar¬ 
quis  accepted  and  remained  in  charge  until  1825, 
when  in  the  seventy-second  year  of  his  age  he  re¬ 
signed.  This  pastorate  was  followed  by  fifty  years 
of  faithful  labor  by  my  predecesstir,  the  venerable 
Dr.  John  Stockton.  Buffalo  has  had  the  same 
number  of  ministers,  and  I  cannot  but  think  that 
in  these  long  pastorates  I  see  one  of  the  channels 
through  which  God  called  for  laborers.  I  shall 
but  mention  one  other  channel.  Very  early  in  the 
history  of  these  churches  there  was  a  small,  unpre¬ 
tentious  academy  placed  under  the  shadow  of  each, 
and  to  these  schools,  in  a  great  measure  at  least, 
the  Church  is  indebted  for  the  four-score  young 
men  who  have  entered  the  ministry.  Nor  was  this 
the  only  fruitage  put  forth  by  these  schools.  Other 
professions  gathered  proportionately.  Over  one 
hundred  of  the  boys  who  directly  or  indirectly  re¬ 
ceived  benefit  from  Cross  Creek  school,  became 
ruling  elders  in  churches  further  West.  And  much 
of  this  fruitage  never  entered  professional  life, 
never  sought  and  was  never  honored  with  titled 
positions,  but  is  still  seen  in  the  intelligent  fathers 
and  mothers  that  toil  on  these  farms  and  worship 
in  these  churches.  O  that  such  fountains  might 
be  opened  all  over  our  land  !  W.  H.  McC.” 

DELAWARE. 

Wilmington. — The  First  Church,  Wilmington, 
has  recently  called  Rev.  Henry  D.  Lindsay  of 
Brownsburgh,  Pa.,  and  his  aeceptanoe  is  confident- 
Iv  spoken  of. 

TEXAS. 

Henrietta. — Rev.  George  Pierson,  late  of  Solo¬ 
mon  City,  Kan.,  has  taken  charge  of  the  Presbyte¬ 
rian  church  at  Henrietta,  Clay  county,  Texas. 

MISSOURI. 

St.  Louis. — The  Brockton  (Mass.)  Gazette  of 
July  21st  refers  to  the  call  which  has  been  given  to 
Rev.  G.  E.  Martin,  the  pastor  of  the  First  Congre¬ 
gational  Church  there,  to  succeed  Dr.  H.  D.  Ganse 
in  St.  Louis.  Though  only  settled  since  October  of 
last  year,  Mr.  Martin  has  done  a  good  work  in 
Brockton.  The  Gazette  says  “Mr.  Martin’s  brief 
pastorate  lias  been  rich  in  n«ults  among  the  people 
with  whom  he  has  laliored,  stimulating  them  into 
renewed  activity  in  all  departments  of  church 
work,  unifying  them  into  a  spirit  of  harmony  and 
cordial  cooperation  in  all  their  relations,  interest¬ 
ing  the  young  people  and  strengthening  those  who 
have  long  home  the  burden  and  lieat  of  tlie  day, 
building  up  the  congregation  in  numbers  and  influ¬ 
ence — in  short,  proving  the  wisdom  of  the  choice 
made  when  the  church  and  society  callwi  him  to 
be  their  minister  a  year  ago.  His  d<*parture  can 
hardly  be  regardetl  as  less  than  a  calamity  to  the 
people,  who  find  their  happy  relations  with  their 
pastor  so  soon  broken.”  Mr.  Martin,  it  is  under¬ 
stood,  elosetl  his  labors  with  the  Brockton  church 
on  the  last  Sunday  of  July,  his  resignation  to  take 
effect  Sept.  1st.  He  will  begin  his  laViors  with  the 
First  Church,  St.  Louis,  in  the  early  .\utumn. 

KANSAS. 

.Ybilene. — This  place  is  on  the  Kansas  Pacific 
road,  and  in  one  of  the  finest  porrions  of  the  State 
of  Kansas.  The  season’s  crops  iiavc  been  fine,  and 
the  prospects  were  never  bett(*r  from  a  material 
point  of  view.  Spiritually,  too,  there  has  been 
))rosperity.  Some  of  the  readers  of  The  Evanoel- 
i.sT  will  recall  that  about  three  years  ago  tlie  .\bi- 
lene  churcli  w’as  destroyed  by  a  cyclone.  .\  better 
church  now  suiiplles  its  place.  It  is  a  substantial 
and  neat  stone  etilflee,  capable  of  resisting  the  or¬ 
dinary  war  of  the  elements  and  something  more. 
Six  months  ago  a  hearty  call  was  given  to  Rev.  R. 
G.  McCartliy  of  Windham,  N.  Y'.,  who  is  now  pas¬ 
tor  of  the  church,  and  is  doing  excellent  work  in 
his  new  field.  Sixtj’-two  members  have  been  added 
to  the  roll  within  the  current  year,  many  of  them 
young  men. 

Mulvane. — Rev.  J.  B.  McQuowu  serv«*8  the  val¬ 
ley  churches  of  Mulvane  and  Derby.  The  Mulvane 
congregation  have  built  a  substantial  church,  in 
which  they  are  now  liolding  services.  It  is,  how¬ 
ever,  not  yet  furnished  or  ready  for  dtHlication. 

OHIO. 

Madisoxville.  —  .4  very  successful  Sabbath- 
school  liistitute  was  held  in  tlie  Presbyterian 
church  of  this  place  July  23-25,  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  tlie  Sabbath-sehool  As-soeiation  of  the  Pres¬ 
bytery.  The  general  topic  was  “  The  Good  Shep¬ 
herd,”  and  the  various  subjects  were  handled  by 
men  of  experience  in  the  Sunday-school  work. 
The  attendance  was  quite  large,  aggregating  for 
the  five  sessions  nearly  790,  largely  Sabbath-school 
teachers.  Twenty-four  schools  were  n*presente<l 
in  this  Institute. 

ILLINOIS. 

Jacksonville. — The  First  Presbyterian  congre¬ 
gation  liaviiig  lost  their  church  by  fire  some  months 
ago,  have  now  resolvtHl  (stmie  think  unwisely)  on  a 
change  of  location.  The  old  lot  near  the  Siiuare 
has  hence  been  sold  for  $19,590,  and  a  new  one 
bought  on  tlie  corner  of  West  State  and  Church 
streets  for  $7000.  The  contract  has  been  let  for  tlie 
erection  tliere  of  a  church  costing  about  $33,000, 
exclusive  of  heating  and  seating.  The  new  loca¬ 
tion  is  quieter  and  more  pleasant,  and  the  old  lot 
was  more  valuable  for  business  purposi's ;  but  the 
new  location  is  nearer  to  both  the  other  Presbyti*- 
riaii  ■cliurehes. 

CONGREGATIONAL. 

Newbubyport. — Rev.  P.  S.  Hulbcrt  has  accept- 
(*d  a  unanimous  call  to  the  Fourth  Congregational 
Church  of  Newburyport,  Ma.ss.  His  correspond¬ 
ence  should  he  addrc.ssed  there. 

REFORMED  CHURCH. 

Rev.  James  F.  Riggs  of  Cranford.  N.  J.,  pastor- 
cle«-t  of  the  Bergen  Point  Reformed  Church,  cntcr- 
ctl  upon  liis  new  duties  on  July  20tli.  Mr.  Riggs 
prefernni  this  pulpit,  it  appears,  to  the  professor¬ 
ship  of  Greek  at  Marietta  College,  Marietta,  Ohio. 
He  is  the  .son  of  Rev.  Elias  Riggs,  D.D.,  LL.D., 
and  a  graduate  of  tlie  Union  Theological  Seminary. 

SOUTHERN  rRESBYTERI.4N. 

.4UOUSTA,  Ga. — The  Sunday-school  Times  re¬ 
ports  ;  There  is  no  Sunday-sehool  in  the  South — 
indeeii  it  might  perhaps  be  addinl  in  tlie  whole 
country — more  jmstly  proud  of  the  building  in 
which  it  1111*1*18,  than  is  the  first  Presbyterian  Sun¬ 
day-school  of  .4ugii8ta,  (ill.  Thirty-two  thoii.saiid 
dollars  is  what  this  Sunday-school  structure  cost, 
exclusive  of  the  lot,  which  the  church  already 
owiuhI,  and  the  building  has  c'very  coiiveiiienee 
anywhere  to  be  foiiiid.  Funds  for  its  erection  hav¬ 
ing  bi?cn  supplioii  through  the  gciierous  be<iuest  of 
Miss  Maiy-  Telfair  of  Savannah,  many  of  the  best 
eqiiippiHl  buildings  of  the  kind  in  the  United  States 
were  visiti*il,  and  experienced  arehiteets  consulted, 
and  nearly  a  year  ago  its  erection  was  commcnciHl. 
It  was  completi>d  and  dcdicati*<l  a  few  weeks  since. 
In  general  {dan  it  rc8i*mbli*s  the  model  Methodist 
Episcopal  Sunday-school  liuilding  of  .4kron,  Ohio, 
from  which  many  of  its  features  were  c  pied, 
though  always  with  an  eye  to  advantages  of  con- 
•struction  and  arrangement  observed  elsewhere. 

EPISCOPAL. 

The  English  Establishment.— The  Churchman 
counts  it  a  gnitifying  evidence  of  the  Increa-se  of 
religious  toleration  that  the  English  Kstablishment 
is  now  free  to  erei’t  cliurehes  and  conduct  services 
in  all  parts  of  the  Continent  of  Europe.  It  says  ; 
Of  such  churches  and  congri“gatioiis  there  are  some 
eighty  in  Northern  Europe,  of  which  the  Bishop  of 
Loudon  has  the  oversight.  Those  in  Southern  Eu¬ 
rope  and  in  the  islands  of  tin*  Mediterranean  are 
more  than  seventy  in  number,  and  are  under  the 
supervision  of  the  Bishoji  of  Giiiraltar.  Tlie  needs 
of  English  travellers,  who  have  increasisl  a  hun- 
drt*tl-fold,  have  greatly  iiierea.se<l  the  number  of 
churches,  and  under  the  latter  Bishop  ten  are  now- 
in  process  of  construction.  .4  noble  cliurch  is  near¬ 
ly  completed  in  Moscow,  while  tlicrc  arc  three  of 
tlie.se  churches  within  the  walls  at  Rome.  This 
multiplication  of  English  churches  aI>road  is  the 
more  commendable  iiiasmueh  as  they  have  tlie 
Ijcnefit  of  no  fixed  endowments,  while  the  ineoim*s 
are  extremely  small.  As  a  rule,  too,  the  chaplains 
have  little  chance  of  promotion.  Time  was  when 
the  Church  of  Rome  was  extremely  jealous  of  these 
chapels,  especially  in  such  countries  as  Spain  and 
Portugal,  hut  time  and  circumstance,  and  in  one 
instance,  at  least,  the  threat  that  England  knew 
nothing  of  the  court  of  Rome,  and  would  deal  with 
it  as  with  any  other  power,  if  her  chaplains  were 
interfereil  with,  have  brought  her  to  a  lietter  mind. 
This  good  work,  which  has  been  going  on  ever 
since  the  Reformation,  is  not  now  to  1m*  prcveiitiHl. 

METHODIST. 

Chaplain  McCabe  in  Sweden.— In  a  letti-r  dat- 
tsi  July  17,  Chaplain  McCabe  (who  was  electeti  a 
Missiohan,-  SeiTctary  at  the  last  Methodist  Episco¬ 
pal  General  Confereruvi  gives  his  impn'ssions  of 
Sweilish  Methodism.  He  says;  " I  have  just  lieen 
to  the  Swedish  Conference  at  Ujisala ;  had  a  glori¬ 
ous  time.  I  have  st*en  mountains,  rivers,  .seas,  pic¬ 
ture  galleries,  statues  and  specimens  of  art  every¬ 
where,  within  the  la.st  month;  tut  the  rtsion  that 
moved  my  heart  most  was  the  Sw(*dish  Conference. 
We  had  a  great  day  Sabbath.  Dr.  Carroll  gave 
$1000  for  the  Tht'ological  School  for  Sweden.  We 
will  need  $20,000  to  buy  the  land  and  put  up  a 
small  building.  A  good  site  is  what  we  must  get 
first.  We  intend  to  purchase  five  acrt*8  on  the 
grand  drive  leading  to  the  King's  Park  (Stock¬ 
holm).  The  Sweiiish  Ckinference  pledges  $12.00;); 
a  friend,  $1900.  Who  will  give  $8000  nion*  'i  Great 
revivals  in  the  Conference  this  past  year.  Bishop 
Hurst  has  invaded  Ru.ssia,  via  Finland.  I  go  to 
Russia  to-day  niys«*lf.” 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Sixth-avenue  Pbayer-meetino.  —  An  eye-wit¬ 
ness  and  fellow-laborer  in  the  famous  “  Work  in 
the  wynds  of  Glasgow,”  gave  a  most  interesting 
account  of  how  Dr.  Macall  carried  forward  that 
great  movement  which  did  so  much  for  “the 
wvnds.”  The  Scotch  fire  and  godly  sincerity  was 
not  lacking  in  the  vivid  narrative.  Every  person 
present  felt  that  this  section  of  our  great  city  was 
just  the  spot  for  a  repetition  of  the  same  work,  by 
the  same  means,  viz;  God’s  Holj*  Spirit,  God’s 
Holy  W’ord,  and  God’s  chosen  believers.  Earnest 
prayer  followed  this  “  grand,  glide  talk,”  that  God 
would  send  laborers  into  His  vineyard.  A  bright 
young  Frenchwoman  came  into  the  meeting  to 
bear  a  testimony  for  Jesus,  who  had  shint'd  into 
her  heart  the  glorious  light  of  His  redemption. 

“  The  day  and  the  hour  was  so  marked  by  the  pre¬ 
cious  coming  of  Jesus,  that  I  never  could  forget 
that  day  all  through  eternity,”  she  said.  .4  young 
man  having  asked  for  prayers,  was  requested,  with 
all  others,  to  bow  for  a  few  moments  in  silent 
prayer,  when  some  one  would  remember  his  re¬ 
quest  in  vocal  petition.  Instantly  he  broke  out  in 
supplication  for  himself — “God  have  mercy  on 
me,  and  show  me  liow  to  come  out  from  my  liad 
ways.”  Another  said  “My  life  is  cast  necessarily 
among  a  gang  of  men  wlio  use  vulgarity  and  pro¬ 
fanity.  I  do  not  find  it  liard  to  stand  up  for  Je¬ 
sus,  nor  hard  to  speak  for  Jesus.  He  saved  me 
from  the  very  lowest  deeps,  and  I  am  not  asham¬ 
ed  to  speak  for  Him.  But  I  want  to  ask  you  to 
pray  for  these  men,  and  pray  for  me,  that  I  may 
do  my  duty.”  Three  days  after  lie  came  again, 
saying  “There’s  been  an  carder  put  up  in  the  room, 
forbidding  profanity  and  vulgar  talk,  and  the  men 
have  ((uit  using  it.”  A  very  lovely  American  niar- 
rieii  lady,  much  iiiipressetl  with  one  of  tlie  met*t- 
ings,  rose  and  said  with  tears  in  her  eyes  “  I  can¬ 
not  tell  you  ho5v  happy  I  am  in  lieing  present  at 
this  noon-hour  prayer.  I  am  so  situaletl  with 
household  cares  that  I  cannot  avail  myself  of  the 
means  of  graci*  as  often  as  I  would.  My  Heavenly 
Father  has  led  me  through  bitter  waters.  I  am 
not  sori-y  that  He  led  me  in  that  way.  I  have  ex¬ 
perienced  verj*  severe  losses.  It  is  all  riglit.  It 
was  the  best  for  me,  but  O  !  I  cannot  tell  j’ou  what 
a  world  of  good  it  does  my  soul  to  be  among 
praying  Christian  people.  I  cannot  get  often  to 
church,  nor  to  meetings  of  any  sort,  but  I  want  to 
thank  .Jesus  for  this,  and  I  want  j’ou  to  pray  for 
me.” 

A  New  Pastor. — Rev.  J.  C.  Mackey,  late  a  pas¬ 
tor  ill  Whiliiigsville,  Mass.,  has  acceptetl  the 
unanimous  call  of  the  Jane-street  United  Presby¬ 
terian  Church  of  New  Y'ork  city,  and  Aug.  3d  enter¬ 
ed  upon  his  new  duties.  This  churcli,  ouc  of  the 
oldest  in  the  city,  had  for  some  time  been  without 
a  peniiaiieul  pastor.  It  wius  well  filled  with  its 
n'gular  attendants  and  the  iiiemiK'rs  of  the  Charles- 
street  United  Church,  the  pastor  of  whicli  is  absent 
in  Scotland. 

United  Effort. — The  Watehmaii  illustrates  the 
pow-er  of  persistent  and  prayerful  effort  by  the  fol¬ 
lowing  recital ;  “  Some  twi'nty  y(?ars  ago  Mr.  Wil¬ 
liam  Reynolds,  then  a  young  business  man,  be¬ 
tween  wliom  and  the  irrejiressilile  young  Moody 
an  intimacy  had  sprung  up,  went  into  a  neglected 
portion  of  Peoria,  Ill.,  and  organized  a  Sunday- 
school.  He  began  with  thirty-six  inemliers.  Six 
j'ears  after  he  organizeti  a  church  with  twenty 
members.  He  and  his  family  identifitHl  themselves 
with  it.  The  school  now  numbers  GOO,  the  church 
400.  The  church  projierty,  mainly  paid  for  by 
themselves,  is  wortli  $50,00().  This  church  has  two 
mission  schools  of  its  own.  The  pastor  of  the 
church  has  remained  with  it  from  the  beginning, 
and  the  Sunday-school  has  had  but  one  superin¬ 
tendent — Mr.  Reynolds.  With  the  same  enthusi- 
asiii  of  courage  and  of  love,  his  wife  is  said  to 
have  given  herself  to  the  same  enterprise.  A  re- 
iiiarkahle  change  in  the  social,  as  well  as  the  relig¬ 
ious  quality  of  all  that  section  of  the  city,  is  the 
result.  ” 

Growth. — Five  years  ago  tlu're  were  but  two 
“  Missouri  ’’  congregations  (Lutheran)  in  Arkansas. 
Now  there  are  eleven,  with  s«*ven  church  buildings. 
Nine  ytmrs  ago  there  was  but  one  Lutheran  mis¬ 
sionary  ill  Northwestern  Wis<‘oiisin.  Now  there 
arc  24  congregations  and  seven  (lastorates. 

DEATH  OF  MRS.  MORRIS  BARTON. 

In  the  town  of  Fayette,  Seneca  county,  N.Y.,  July  25th, 
1884,  Mrs.  Ann  Thompson,  relict  of  the  late  Eev.  Mor¬ 
ris  Barton,  aged  78  years,  3  montlis,  and  13  days. 

During  recent  years  Mrs.  Barton  has  suffered  several 
paralytic  strokes,  which  finally  res-ulted  in  complete 
prostration ;  but  while  her  physical  powers  were  con¬ 
tinually  waning,  her  mental  fai'ulties  retained  their 
strength.  She  was  born  at  Broadalbin,  X.  Y.,  April  12, 
1806.  When  only  four  years  of  age,  she  was  adopted 
into  the  family  of  her  uncle.  Rev.  M.  L.  K.  Perriiie,  D.D., 
then  pastor  of  the  Spring-strei-t  Church  in  New  York 
city,  and  afterward  Professor  of  Church  History  in  Au¬ 
burn  Theological  Seminary.  To  use  the  language  of 
Dr.  Gridley,  “  It  was  fortunate  for  the  child  and  for  the 
Christian  (,'hurcli  that  her  life  was  gauged  and  fash¬ 
ioned  in  such  a  family:  for  (he  spirit  and  cliaraeter  of 
Dr.  Perrine  were  strikingly  similar  to  those  of  the  Apos¬ 
tle  John;  while  Mrs.  Perrine  emlXMlied  the  best  traits 
of  both  Martha  and  Mary,  who  so  often  entertained 
our  Lord  at  their  home  in  Bethany;  and  with  sueh 
training,  it  might  lie  expected  that  Mrs.  Barton  wouliL 
in  her  maturity,  tie  well  fitted  for  the  responsible  (Jace 
she  was  called  to  fill.”  Her  husband  was  ordained  and 
installed  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  church  of  Romu¬ 
lus,  N.  Y.,  Nov.  21,  1825,  and  remaineil  in  charge  of  the 
church  until  February,  1846.  He  died  Fell.  13, 1857,  and 
sleejis  among  his  people.  He  married  tlie  subject  of 
this  sketch  .4ug.  18,  1827,  and  Mrs.  Barton  united  with 
the  church  in  1828.  During  his  entire  ministry,  she 
acted  well  her  part  as  a  wise  helpmeet  in  the  Lord,  en¬ 
joying  not  only  the  confidence  and  regard  of  her  hus¬ 
band,  but  also  the  respect  of  the  eoiigregalion.  Her 
husband's  regard  for  her  almost  amounted  to  adora¬ 
tion.  Her  endowments  fitly  sui*pleraented  his  nature. 
While  he  was  impulsive,  she  was  eoiiservative,  deliber¬ 
ate.  For  more  than  twenty-seven  years  stie  has  sus¬ 
tained  the  loneliness  of  widowhood.  But  meanwhile 
she  has  received  the  constant,  and  cheerful  ministra¬ 
tions  of  her  children  ;  they  have  responded  to  her  calls 
for  help;  they  have  antieiimted  her  every  want.  Men¬ 
tally,  she  was  cautious,  re.served.  iiidieuting  a  profound 
sense  of  the  weakness  of  human  nature,  and  of  de¬ 
pendence  upon  a  higher  power.  As  a  proof  of  her 
sense  of  entire  dependence,  she  said  “  We  need  God’s 
help  in  the  exorcise  of  mind  a.s  well  as  of  body.” 
There  is  no  doubt  but  she  sim|ilv  clung  to  the  Cross  of 
Christ  as  the  only  soun-e  of  hope  for  the  sinner:  it  was 
helplessness  feeling  after  the  strength  of  the  Almighty 
arm.  Proliably  in  this  condition  she  met  her  last  sum¬ 
mons,  and  in  the  words  of  another,  “  May  nut  our  sym- 
[luthies  in  her  great  sufferings  be  exchanged  tor  Chris¬ 
tian  congratulations  on  her  release  from  this  Ijody  of 
death  ?  ” 

Funeral  services  were  held  in  the  church  at  Romulus, 
where  her  husluiiid  for  so  many  years  had  (iroelaimed 
the  Word  of  Life.  -Although  a  goodly  nunilier  of  loved 
ones  were  asseinliled,  still  the  drenching  rain  which 
was  falling  at  the  time  (irevented  the  attendance  of 
many  aged  friernls,  who  would  have  loved  i>y  their 
presence  to  have  paid  a  tribute  of  respect  to  her  mem¬ 
ory.  She  wa.s  tenderly  liorne  to  the  grave  liy  her  own 
kindred,  and  laid  to  rest  lM*side  the  remains  of  her  hus¬ 
band  in  our  own  lieautiful  cemetery.  Of  her  ten  chil¬ 
dren,  seven  still  survive.  j.  w.  .t. 


UNION  THEOLOOICAI.  SEMIN  ART, 

No.  1200  Park  Avenae,  New  York. 

The  next  term  will  begin  Wednesday,  Sept.  17Ui,  1884. 
Students  desiring  to  enter  will  meet  the  Faculty  in  the 
President’s  room,  No.  1200  Park  Avenue,  at  10  A.  M.  Rooms 
will  be  drawn  at  2  P.  M.  of  the  same  day.  The  opening  ad¬ 
dress  will  be  delivered  by  Rev.  Francis  Brown,  D.D.,  in  the 
Seminary  (“Adams  ”)  Chapel  on  Thursday,  Sept.  18th,  at  j 
4  P.  M.  E.  M.  KINGSLEY,  Secretary. 

PRINCETON  THEOLOaiCAL  SEMINART. 

The  next  session  will  commence  on  Thursday,  Sept.  18th. 
New  students  will  be  matriculated  in  Stuart  Hall.  Oratory  | 
at  11  A.  M.  The  introductory  lecture  will  lie  delivered  on 
Friday,  at  the  same  hour,  by  Dr.  A.  A.  Hodge.  Letters  may 
be  addressed  in  the  meantime  to  Dr.  Francis  L.  Patton. 

THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY  OF  THE  NORTHWEST, 
CHICAGO. 

Next  term  opens  Thursday,  Sept.  4,  at  3  P.  M.,  with  ad¬ 
dress  by  Prof.  Marquis. 

Full  corjis  ot  Protessors.  New  McCormick  Hall,  with 
new  furniture  and  double  room  for  each  student.  Old 
building  renovated.  Lecture-rooms  enlarged.  Buildings 
heated  throughout  with  steam.  Aid  given  to  needy  and 
deserving  studeuts. 

For  catalogue  and  other  information,  address  Secretary 
of  the  Faculty,  1060  North  Halsted  street. 


R.  H.  MACY  &  CO., 

14th  ST.,  SIXTH  AVENUE,  and  13th  ST., 
NEW  YORK. 


LANE  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY. 

THE  TERM  FOR  1884-85  'WILL.  BEGIN  THE 
11th  OF  SEPTEMBER  NEXT.  For  Catalogue  or 
information,  address  the  FACULTY,  or 

Re-v.  JOHN  DeWlTT,  Walnut  Hills,  Cincinnati. 


Jai'kson— III  I’hilnilelpilia,  Penn.,  July  2.5th.  ls84, 
Eliza  J.  Jackson,  ogiMl  .55  years. 

The  ungfl  voii'os  "singing 
E<'ho«*d  the  Master’s  ‘  Come  ’ : 

'  Come  with  the  lilessed  niyrituls 
Safe  in  the  Father's  home; 

Come,  for  the  toil  is  over; 

Come,  for  the  feast  is  spread  ; 

Come,  for  the  crown  of  glory 
Waits  for  tlie  weary  bead  !  ’  ” 

Hcbbaed— At  Cazenovia,  N.  Y.,  on  .Monday,  July  ‘28th 
1H84,  .4nna  Foster,  wife  of  Koliert  .1.  Huhliard,  and 
daughter  of  the  late  William  M.  and  Catharine  Ten 
Eyck  Burr. 


Xottces. 


The  General  Assembly-  Minutes.— Persons  desirous 
of  obtaining  copies  ot  the  Minutes  of  1884,  Ixiund  in  cloth, 
will  please  corresijond  ininiediately  with  the  Stated  Clerk, 
the  Rev,  W.  H.  Rolierts,  D.D.,  Princeton,  N.  J.  Price,  Fifty 
Cents  in  addition  to  the  iirlce  of  the  Minutes  bound  in 
paper,  viz:  One  Dollar. 


The  Presbytery  of  Vinrennes  will  meet  in  Grace 
Presbyterian  churcli,  Evansville,  on  Tuesday,  Sept.  9tb,  at 
7J  P.  M.  The  Woman’s  Missionary  Society  will  hold  its 
annual  meeting  at  the  same  time  and  place. 

BLACKFORD  CONDIT.  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presby-tery  of  Nebraska  City  will  meet  at 
Firth,  on  Tuesday,  Sept.  2d,  at  7J  P.  M.  For  reduced  rates 
over  the  B.  &  M.  Railroad,  ap|ily  to  the  Stated  Clerk,  giving 
name  of  station  at  starting  isilnt. 

THOMAS  L.  SEXTON,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Lyons  will  meet  at  Wolcott,  N.  Y., 
on  Monday,  Sept,  stli,  at  7  P.  M.  The  Woman's  Missionary  ] 
Society  on  Tuesday  at  10  A.  M. 

H,  M.  CLARK,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Des  Moines  will  meet  in  Oska- 
loosa,  Iowa,  on  Tuesday,  Sept.  2,  at  7)  P.  M. :  and  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  usual  liusliiess,  will  tntroiluce  and  consider  sev¬ 
eral  Important  practical  questions. 

.1.  OSMOND,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Iowa  will  meet  at  Ottumwa,  on 
Tuesday,  Sepu  ’Jd,  at  7J  P.  M. 

H.  B.  KNIGHT,  Stated  Clerk. 


GRAND  CENTRAL  FANCY  AND  DRY  GOODS 
ESTABLISHMENT. 


WE  ARE  ADDING  NOVELTIES  IN  TRIMMED 

MILLINERY 

DAILY,  AND  OFFER  A  MOST  COMPI.ETE  ASSORTMENT 
OF  STRAW  GOODS  IN  ALL  THE  SHADES  OF 
BEIGE,  ECRU,  AND  BROtVN,  AS  WELL 
AS  WHITE  AND  BLACK,  IN  ALL 
THE  MOST  POPULAR  SHAPES. 

IN  COLORED 

SILKS 

WE  ARE  SHOWING  THE  MOST  COMPLETE  LINE  OF  ] 
COLORS  AND  STYLES  IN  ALL  SEASONABLE  GOODS. 

OUR  FINE  STOCK  OF 

LACES 

IS  BEING  CONST.VNTLY  REPLENISHED  WITH  THE 
MOST  STYLISH  PATTERNS  OF  FOREIGN  AND 
DOMESTIC  MANUFACTURE. 

BLACK  SILK 

FOR  THE  MILLION  AT  LOWER  PRICES  THAN  EVER 
BEFORE  OFFERED. 


(Former  Partner  of  the  late  Miss  Haines) 

136  Bnat  18th  Street,  New  York, 

Informs  her  friends  and  the  public  that  on  October  1st,  1884, 
she  will  be  prepared  to  receive  into  her  home  two  young 
girls  with  the  view  ot  carrying  on  their  education,  at  the 
same  time  affording  them  the  advantages  ot  the  city,  and 
surrounding  them  with  the  refining  infiuence  of  a  French 
Christian  home. 

Applications  by  letter  addressed  “  Tannersvllle,  Greene 
county,  N.  Y.,’’  till  September  15th;  after  that  date  Mile,  de 
Janon  will  be  in  New  York,  to  see  parents  who  may  desire 
a  personal  interview. 


CL.AVERACK  (New  Yoke)  COLLEGE  and  HUDSON 
RIVER  INSTITUTE.  $2’.>0  a  year.  Fits  for  all  Colleges 
and  Business.  French,  Art  and  Music  Specialties.  Both 
sexes.  School  continues  open  during  July  and  August. 

Rev.  ALONZO  FLACK,  Ph.D.,  President. 


SUNSHINE  HART. 

BY  MISS  ALIDA  W.  GRAVES. 

lAino.  Illustrated.  Price . $1.15. 


HERITAGE  OF  PEACE. 

BY  REV.  T.  8.  CHILDS,  D.D. 

18jno.  Price . 50  Cents. 


POCKET  SYSTEM  OF  THEOLOGY. 

BY  REV.  .lOHN  REID. 

16mo.  Price . S1U)0. 


THEIR  MARRIED  LIVES. 

BY  LOUISE  SEYMOUR  HOUGHTON. 

I'Amo.  Price . 41.155. 


WILDWOOD. 


BY  MRS,  JENNIE  M.  D.  fXJNKLIN. 

lUmo.  Price . $1.:(.5. 


ew  Editions. 

PASTOR’S  SKETCHES. 

BY  REV.  I.  S.  SPENCER,  D.D. 

Ywo  voiiimes,  i:4mo.  Price . $1,145  each. 

SPENCER’S  SERMONS. 

BY  KEV.  I.  8.  SPENCER,  D.D. 

Three  volumes,  I’Jmo.  Price..., $1.:4.5  each. 


Address  orders  to 

JOHN  A.  BLACK,  Business  Snp’t. 

1334  Clidstnut  St.,  FUladelphia,  Fa., 

Or,  WARD  &  DRUMMOND.  116  .Nassau  St.,  New  York. 


CRUDEN’S  I  30c. 
30c.  ICONCORDAKCE. 

jQ$t  liAoed.  rpprint  of  Crii'lpn'M  <’Oinpl«tP  Cono'Idanck. 
|1.50  etlttloo,  with  introdortion  $d<1  other  luperfluout  matter 
omitted :  nearly  I.OGii  eolumiii :  gooif  paper  and  print,  itrenc 
hinding,  wire-ftitched,  flexible  board  cover*,  postpaid  for 
SOc.t  two  eoplei.  5o.|  three  ropie«,  Tdt*.— 'BIKfgK  IHC- 
TM^NAKY.V.onoHrrieiei.  int)  ll]ii«traci<>ni.  for  «Oc.  — 0.\« 
KOKI»  TKACIIKR’H  BIRLK^.  orf^rt  wa/  comnleie. 

All  poatpaiil.  Atldrentl^  DAV'ID  C* 
PublUher^  13  d:  16  Wasblugiou  Sireet,  ChlCAgOs 


REED  &  BARTON, 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 


THE  MISSION.ARY  DEPARTMENT 

or  THE 

l*RESBYTERIA>  BOARD  OF  PI  BLICATION 

Is  sustaining  colporteurs,  chiefly  In  the  vast  and  ncsly 
fields  between  the  Mississippi  and  the  Pacific;  is  through 
them  organizing  new  Sablntb-scbools  in  destitute  places, 
and  strengthening  existing  ones;  and  is  making  grants  of 
the  Board’s  publications  to  needy  Sabbath-schools,  pastors, 
and  missionaries  (Home  and  Foreign),  and  to  other  approv¬ 
ed  applicants.  Contributions  to  the  Board’s  Missionary 
Fund,  for  these  uses,  are  sollclteil  from  benevolent  Indi¬ 
viduals,  Sabbatb-schiHjls,  and  churches,  and  should  be  sent 
to  8.  D.  PoWEL,  Treasurer  of  the  Board.  .Ml  communica¬ 
tions  relating  to  the  general  interests  of  the  Bf«rd,  and 
especially  Ui  the  matters  above  referred  to,  should  be 
addressed  to 

Rev.  WILLIAM  E.  8CHENCK,  D.D.,  Cor.  Secretary,  j 
1334  Chestnut  Street,  Philailelphla.  , 

The  Presbytery  of  .Alton  meets  in  Collinsville,  Ill.,  1 
on  Tuesday,  Sei't -id,  at  74  P.  M.  , 

■  C.  T.  PHILLIPS,  Stated  CTerk. 


Fine  Electro-Plated  Ware 


(Formerly  at  686  Broadway) 


HAVE  REMOVED  TO 


37  UNION  SQUARE, 


NEW  TOKK. 


FOIITY-EOUR  BOYS. 

The  Cleveland  Protestant  Orphan  Asylum  have  forty-four 
bright,  healthy,  attractive  boys  from  two  months  to  eleven 
years  of  age,  for  whom  good  homes  are  desired.  We  also 
have  a  few  nice  girls.  C<)^^e8^ondence  cordially  invited. 

A.  H.  8HUNK,  Supt.,  94(1  St.  Clair  St.,  Cleveland,  O. 


BROWN  BROTHERS  &  GO., 

59  Wall  Street,  New  York. 

Buy  and  Sell  Bili.,s  of  Exchange. 
Issue  Commphicial  and  Travelll'rs’ 
CuroiTS,  available  in  all  parts  of  the 
world.  Make  Telkjjraphic  Trans¬ 
fers  OF  Money  to  and  from  Europe. 
Make  Collections  in  all  Foreign 
Countries. 


DR.  HOLBROOK’S 

Military  School, 

SING  SING,  N.  Y. 

Re-opens  Wednesday  evening,  September  17th.  Address 
Rev.  D.  A.  HOLBROOK,  Ph.D. 


SEDGWICK  INSTITUTE, 

Great  Barrlng;ton,  Berkshire  County,  Mass. 

A  select  family  school  for  boys.  Address 

H.  J.  VAN  LENNEP,  D.D. 


WE  HAVE  ONE  OF  THE  LARGEST  AND  MOST  VARIED 
STOCKS  OF 

DRESS  FABRICS 

IN  THIS  COUNTRY,  ALL  AT  LOWEST  PRICES. 

A  FULL  AND  COMPLETE  LINE  OF  OUT-DOOR 

GAMES. 

COMPRISING  LAW’N  TENNIS,  CROQUET,  ARCHERY, 
PITCH  A  RING,  RING  TOSS,  BATTLEDORE, 
ENCHANTMENT,  LAWN  POOL,  ETC., 

ALL  ABOUT  TEN  PER  CENT. 

LOWER  IN  PRICE  THAN 
LAST  YEAR. 


c 


ORDERS  BY  MAIL  WILL  RECEIVE  PROMPT  AND  CARE¬ 
FUL  ATTENTION. 

SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE. 


R.  H.  MACY  &  CO. 


POWDER 

Absolutely  Pure. 

This  powder  never  varies.  A  marvel  of  purity,  strength 
and  wholesomeness.  More  economical  than  the  ordinary 
kinds,  and  cannot  be  sold  in  competition  with  the  multitude 
of  low  teet,  short  weight,  alum  or  phosphate  powders.  Sold  | 
only  in  cam.  ROYAL  Bakino  Powdeb  Co.,  1U6  Wall  St.,  N.  Y. 


SCHOOLS  AND  COLLEGES. 


CHARLIER  INSTITUTE,  N.  Y.  City. 

108  West  59th  St. — On  Central  Park. 

BOARDING  AND  DAY  SCHOOL 
For  boys  and  young  men  from  7  to  ‘20. 

Reopens  September  ’Aid,  1884. 

:i0th  coiiinienceiiient,  June  15th,  1886. 

Over  ‘2,000  pupils  prepared  forColleges,  Scientific SohtKils, 
and  Business. 


RUTGEKS  FEMAl.E  COLLEGE, 

58  'West  SStli  St.,  ITew  York  City. 

A  chnrtere*!  College  with  full  classical  or  modern  course 
and  degrees.  Esiu’clal  advantages  in  Music  and  Art.  Kin¬ 
dergarten,  prei)aratory  classes.  Special  courses.  Boarding 
de]iartineiit.  Term  oiiens  Sept.  ■24th. 

S.  D.  BURCHARD,  D.D.,  President. 


WILLISTON  SEMINARY, 

Easthainpton,  Mass. 

Prepares  boys  for  the  various  colleges  and  higher  schools 
of  science.  The  Fall  term  will  begin  Se|>t.  4th.  For  cata¬ 
logue  address  J.  H.  SAWYER,  M.A.,  Acting  Principal. 

POI’GHKKF.PNIF.  FF.MAI.K  ACADF.MY.  Rev.  D. 

G.  Wrlglit,  8.T.D.,  Rector,  assisted  by  ten  teachers.  The 
48th  year  commences  Sept.  10,  1884.  Patrons  are  assured 
home  comforts,  parental  disci i>line,  and  thorough  work  for 
their  daughters.  For  circulars,  address 
Rev.  D.  G.  WRIGHT,  S.T.D.,  Rector,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 

POUGHKKEP8IE  (N.  V.)  Mtlltary  Institute. 

Numbers  limited.  Send  for  circulars  with  terms, 
studies,  and  references.  Dr.  C.  B.  WARRING,  Principal. 

Houghton  seminary,  clinton,  n.  y.  En¬ 
larged  with  comiilete  modern  Improvements.  Advan¬ 
tages  unsurpassed.  A.  G.  BENEDICT. 

OssTninyi¥tituteSLj'’M^^ 

tages  In  Art,  Music,  Elocution,  English  and  Modern  Lan¬ 
guages.  Charges  moderate.  Opens  Sept.  16th. 

Rev.  C.  D.  RICE,  Principal. 

AYl'GA  LAKE  MILITARY  ACADEMY,  Aurora, 
N.  Y.  MAJ.  W.  A.  FLINT,  Principal. 

THE  NEW  WELLESLEY  SCHOOL 

FOR  Giais  AID  TOOMG  L1IIIE8, 

140/4Y  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

College  preparatory  and  other  departments.  Apply  for 
circulars  to  Miss  Elizabeth  B.  Root  and  Miss  Cobdelia 
Bbittingham,  Principals,  or  to  Rev.  J.  B.  Miller,  D.D.,  and 
Mr.  John  Wauamnker,  of  the  Board  of  Advisers. 

ELIHIRl  FEMALE  COLLEOE. 

Under  care  of  the  Synod  of  New  York. 

A  College  of  the  highest  rank.  Students  receive  the  i>er- 
soiial  attention,  and  enjoy  the  pleasant  associations  of  a 
Christian  home.  It  has  a  superior  College  Coarse  ot 
Study,  also  Eclectic  and  Classical  Preparatory  de- 
(lartnients,  with  exceptional  advantages  in  Music  and  Art. 
The  College  building  has  been  recently  enlarged  and  fitted 
up  with  all  modern  improvements,  including  water,  gas, 
steam-beating,  and  a  large  passenger  Elevator. 

Address  Rev.  A.  W.  COWLES,  D.D.,  President, 

Elmira,  N.  Y. 


Prefiiiyteriaii  Board  of  Publication’s 

LATEST. 


dxvutzty  soaooL  of  tale  ooLLsaE. 

PRESIDENT— NOAH  PORTER. 

PBOFESSons  AND  INSTBI'CTOBS :  Oeorgc  E.  Day,  Hebrew  and 
O.  T.  fhblical  Theology:  Samuel  Harris,  Syntrmatic  Theology; 
George  P.  Fisher,  Church  History ;  Timothy  Dwight,  Mew 
Testament  Greek;  Wm.  M.  Barbour,  .'iacred  Hhctoric;  John  E. 
Bussell,  S.  T.  Hihlical  Theology;  Mark  Bailey,  Klocution. 
SPECTAL  LECTfHEBS :  Heiiry  M.  Storrs  (on  Preaching),  John 
Hall,  Wni.  M.  Taylor,  Eilward  J.  Pheli>8,  N.  J.  Burton,  Geo. 
T.  Dadd,  L.  J.  Sanford,  M.D.  Open,  on  equal  terms,  to  stu¬ 
dents  of  every  Christian  denomination,  with  the  privileges 
of  the  University.  Session  begins  Sept.  18.  For  catalogue 
and  conditions  of  admission  to  Graduate  or  Fourth  Year 
Class,  apply  to  Prof.  TIMOTHY  DWIGHT,  New  Haven, Coiiu. 


RIVEKVIEW  ACADEMY, 

POi;4iHKREPNlE,  N.  Y. 

Fits  for  any  College  or  Government  Academy;  tor  Business 
and  Social  Relations.  U.  8.  officer,  detailed  by  Secretary  of 
War,  Commandant.  Sprlngflolil  Cadet  Rifles. 

OTIS  BI8BEE,  President. 

WHEATON  FEMALE  SEMINARY 

Will  begin  Its  SUth  year  September  10.  Fine  library,  labo- 
raUiry,  observatory,  and  cabinets.  Thorough  instruction. 
Best  ot  home  influences.  Send  for  circular  to 

Miss  A.  E.  STANTON,  Principal,  Norton,  Moss. 


AUBUR]^ 


Theological  Seminary. 

The  term  opens  Sept.  3, 1884.  On  the  Ist  of  October,  the 
Rev.  James  Stevenson  Riggs  will  be  inaugurated  Ad¬ 
junct  Professor  of  Biblical  Greek.  For  a  latalogue  or  in¬ 
formation  concerning  the  Seminary,  adilress  WILLIS  J. 
BEECHER,  Clerk  of  Faculty,  Auburn,  N.  Y. 


ADEJjBERT  college 

of  Western  Reserve  University, 

Cleveland,  O.  Year  opens  Sept.  11th.  Ikitranco  Examina¬ 
tions,  Sept.  9th  and  10th.  Address,  Cabboll  Ci’Tleb,  Pres¬ 
ident. 

Green  Spring  Academy, 

At  Green  Spring,  O.  Year  opens  Aug.  18Ui.  Address,  Rev. 
J.  S.  AXTELL. 

Western  Reserve  Academy, 

At  Hudson,  O.  Year  opens  Sept.  4th.  Address,  Mr.  N.  B. 
Hobabt.  Botli  these  academies  are  pretiaratory  to  the 
College. 


ARIETTl  COLLEGE 


M 

*  ■  ■  In  successful  operation  forty-nine  years.  Two 
courses  of  study— the  Classical  and  the  Philoeophical, 
which  omits  Greek.  Deserving  students  aided  by  Scholar- 
ships  and  In  other  ways. 

MARIETTA  ACADEMY  prepares  for  College  and  for 
business.  Fail  term  begins  Sept.  lltb.  Address  the  PRES¬ 
IDENT  or  the  PRINCIPAL  of  the  Academy. 


WELLS  COLLEGE  FOR  YOUNG  LADIES. 

AURORA,  CAYUGA  LAKE,  N.  Y. 

Full  Oollkiiate  Course  of  Study.  Superior  tacllltlea 
for  MU81U  and  Abt.  Location  unsurpassed  for  beauty  and 
Healthfulness.  Session  begins  Septemix-r  lO,  1884.  Send 
for  catalogue.  E.  8.  FR18BEE,  D.D.,  President. 


LAFAYETTE  COLLEGE, 

EASTON,  PENNA. 

Rev.  JA8.  H.  Mason  Knox,  D.D.,  President.  Four  courses 
of  study:  Classical,  Sricntillr,  Technical,  and  Post 
Graduate.  Kail  Term  begins  Thursday,  Septem¬ 
ber  Hill.  Exiimiiiiitlons  for  admlsslim  Tuesday  and  Wed¬ 
nesday  previous.  For  catalogue  aililre^s 

S.  L.  FISLKH,  A.M.,  Secretary. 


Western  Reserve  Academy, 

HUDSON,  OHIO. 

UNDEB  THE  DIKECTION  OF 

WESTERN  RESERVE  UNIVERSITY 

OF  CLEVELAND. 

Send  fur  Catalogue  to 


NEWTOH  B.  HOBMT,  PiMpal. 


Beltii’  Stniirt  liistiinto. 

SPRINGFIELD.  ILLINOIS. 

Seveiiteeiitli  annual  session.  The  course  Is  full,  liesldes 
which  thorough  Instruction  is  given  In  the  Modern  Lan 
gunges.  Music,  Drawing,  Painting,  and  F.IiH'Utlon.  This 
soluwil  affords  a  liome  in  <i>mfort,  protection,  and  social 
culture.  For  rnlalogues  apply  to 

Mrs.  M.  MuKEE  HOMES. 

SEMINARY  FOR  YOUNG  LADIES. 

MI88K8  GRAY  ANO  POND. 

.56  Farrar  Street,  Detroit,  Mich. 

A  Family  and  Day  SohiKil  of  limited  number.  Ten  young 
ladies  admitted  Into  the  family.  School  will  re-open  8e|>t. 
17th.  Circulars  sent  on  apiillcatlon. 

FOSTEK  iSCHOOlj, 

CLIFTON  srniNdS,  N.  Y. 

The  Ninth  Year  will  commence  September  17th.  For 
Tallies  only.  OEOlUiE  UlOMIS. 


i  Academy  and  Home  for  Ten  Boys. 

I  Thorough  preparation  for  business  or  for  college.  Abeo- 
!  lutely  healthful  location  and  genuine  home  with  the  moat 
I  refined  surroundings.  Highest  references  given  and  re- 
qulreil.  J.  U.  ROOT,  Principal,  Greenwich,  Conn. 

_ 


YK  seminary,  rye,  NEW  YORK.  For  par¬ 
ticulars,  address  MRS.  8.  J.  LIFE. 


LAKE  FOREST  UNIVERSITY. 

UGLI/ECiK  offers  three  Courses.  AUADEM  Y,  Classical 
and  English.  Fxpmtet  reduced.  FURRY  HALL,  thorough 
Course  for  Young  Ladles.  Opens  Sept.  10. 

Rev.  I).  8.  GREGORY,  D.D..  lake  Forest,  III.,  President. 


CLINTON  (N.  Y.) 

aiiAMMAR  SCHOOE, 

For  7oxa?  2£eix  an&  Boys. 

EHtal)llshi*d  1813.  I/satton  healthiest.  Preparesf  or  Co 
lego  and  business.  Successful.  Otiens  Sept.  4.  For  fll 
Information  address  Rev.  I8.%AC  O.  BEST,  A.M.,  Prin 
eipal,  Clinton,  Oneida  f’o.,  N,  Y, 


PENNSYLVANIA 


MILITARY 


_  _ ACADEMY. 

('HE.STER.  23d  year  opens  Sept.  1«.  NEW  AMMOSTI.V 
III  IMlI.XiS.  SI  PEHIOK  J(>(  IP.tlK.NT.  A  Military  Col¬ 
lege.  Departments  In  Cfvll  Engineering,  Chemistry, 
Classics,  and  English.  COL.  THEO.  HYATT,  Pres. 


The  Westeii  Theological  Seninaiy 

AT  ALLEOtSElTT,  PA. 

I  Term  liegins  Tuesday,  Sept.  2il.  A  post-graduate  Course. 
;  Instnietion  in  Elocution  eontliiiied  through  tho  Course, 

;  For  catalogue,  afiply  to  Prof.  W  H.  JEFFfIRS,  Western 
I  Theological  Seminary,  Ridge  Avenue,  Allegheny,  Pa. 


HRANVILLE  MILITARY  ACADEMY, 

U  North  Granville,  .\'.  Y.  (.'Ill  miles  north  of  Saratoga). 

EMER.SON  G.  CI.ARK,  A. M. ,  C.E..  Principal. 

Rot  K LAND  COLLEGE,  NYACK-ON-THF-HIIDSON. 

Preparatory  and  Busluet-s  for  Gentlemen.  Graduating 
Course  for  lAilles.  Special  ailvantages  In  Art.  A  popular 
school  at  popular  rates.  Send  for  new  eatalogue.  Next 
year  opens  »ept.  10.  W.  H.  BANNISTER,  A.M.,  Prlnelpal. 


MISS  K.  KMZABKTH  DANA 

Re-opens  the  Seminary  at  Morristown.  New  Jersey,  Sep- 
temb«T  17th.  Resident  native  French  teachers.  Superior 
teachers  of  V<«»l  and  Instrumental  Music.  Art  teacher, 
G.  H.  McCord,  A.N.A.  Board,  and  tuition  in  English  and 
French,  $.500  per  annum.  Circulars  on  applli^tlon. 

"WESTERN  FEMALE  SEMINARYr 

OXFORD,  OHIO. 

Oil  the  Mt.  Holyoke  Plan.  The  thirtieth  annual  session 
will  oi>en  Sept.  3,  1884.  Board  and  tuition  $170.  For  Cata¬ 
logues,  apply  ti>  Mls.s  HEI.EN  PEABODY,  PrIneliMil. 


GANNETT  INSTITUTE 


FOR  YOl  NG  L.AUIEN, 
Bodon,  Mass. 

Family  and  Day  8<-hool.  Full  corps  of  Teachers  and  Lec¬ 
turers.  The  Thirty-first  Year  will  begin  Weilnesday.Oct.  1, 
1684.  For  (Vitalogue  and  Circular  aiiply  to 
Rev.  GEO.  GANNETT,  A.M..  69  ChesUT Square,  Boston,  Mass. 


nUTTO  MILITARY  ACADEMY,  Stamford,  Ct.,  on 

DlI  Iw  Prospect  Hill,  outside  the  village:  very  healthy. 
46th  year  begins  Sept.  10.  Prepares  isiys  for  college  or 
business.  For  particulars  send  for  catalogue. 

Peekskill  (N.  Y.)  Military  Academy,  For  circulars, 
address  Col.  C.  J.  WRIGHT,  A  .M.,  Principal. 


COI/SCRVATOR:/  Or /Ausio  , 

^  paijW.^Sifaie  fioslio 
niE  MEW  ENGLAND  ‘ 

.  CONSERVATORY  OF  MUSIC 

Fnmtshca  nneanaled  fkclilties  for  instmctlon 
In  PJano,Organ,Violin,  Voice  ,all  Orchestral 
Instruments,  and  Tuning.  In  tlie  AH’F  De- 
pa-tnwiit  fur  Drswing.  Painting,  Modeling  and  Portralt- 
nre.  In  Moilem  LAIXGUAGEN,  Geriii.in.  French 
and  Itallsn.  with  thebeatnative  teachers.  In  English 
Rrsnches.Oimmon  and  Illglier.  In  the  Uollege 
ofORATORY  in  Vocal, Technlone,  Elorntlon.  Kn^ 
PTicid  (iratury.  Forensic  and  Lyric  Art.  In  the  IhEW 
Ht> .ME excellent  board  and  nicely  frimlshed  room, 
with  Itzlit,  beat .  etc.,  can  be  had  from  $1.5  to  $75  per  term 
of  ten  weeks.  Tuition  from  $5  to  $20  for  ten  weeks  in 
cl.-isws  of  funr.  Private  l-eMons  In  any  Department. 
New  Cilen  i  ir.  heaiitPi  lly  llloatrateil  sent  free. 
FALL  TI'IR.M  tieglaaScpt.  lltli,  1834. 

E.  TOUftJEE,  Director,  Franklin  Sq.,Bostaa>1 


WftlF  IQII  I.KVvIi  URAWPORDSVILLE,  IND.  Excellent  advantages  for  Classical,  SclenUlk; 

»»  and  Pre|iaraU>ry  education.  The  Museum  of  Natural  HisUtry  completed,  wltlii 

lecture  room,  laboratories,  and  large  fllustratlve  (vdleetlons.  Libraries  ‘dS.UUO  Vols.  Location  beautiful  and  hnalthfnl 
Term  begins  Sept.  10th.  Second  term  Jan.  7lh,  1885.  Third  term  March  ;)0th.  For  catalogues  address 

JOMEPH  F.  TUTTLE,  Prenident. 


'HE  UNIVERSITY  OF  WOOSTER  OluH«u.op<i,  m  ^  mi.  I.i»  .,1.111.,  r  mx.  OvrSO# 

e<|aip|wl.  SlsiiiUrd  of  study  ranks  with  the  lir-d  .Modem  Languages  tlH.roagbly  taught.  Pra- 
I  coii.liH  ted  by  pi  rmaiiciii  teachers.  F.ridirarca  all  priniarv  .studies.  Physical 
ymnasiuin.  .51  usical  Department  under  charge  of  Karl  Mert.  A  thor- 


*  paratorr  Department  coi 

Culture  by  Military  Drill  and  (iym 
ough  education  to  ne  obtained  at  s 


mall  expense 


Address  the  PRESIDENT,  or 


se.  .Send  tor  a  catalogue.  Fall  Term  onens  8ept.  17^ 
JOHN  McClellan,  Treasurer,  Wooster;Ohl^ 


STEUBENVILLE 


FKMAL.E  SEMINARY. 

f)[  l|  In  VK'W'  Buildings,  Furniture,  I  Bend  for 

exisTlence.  Ax  ij  Methods,  Management.  |  CATALOOUK. 
Litieral  course  ot  stuily.  Art  and  Music  thoroughly  taught.  Instruction  adapted  to  Individual  needs.  Generous  table ■ 
home  comforts;  healthful  location ;  Christian  overslghl:  moderate  terms.  Send  for  t:ataIogue.  ’ 

Rev.  J.  W.  WIGHTMAN,  D.D.,  Principal,  Rtenbenvllle,  Okie. 


XUM 
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THE  NEW-YORK  EVANGELIST:  THURSDAY,  AUGUST  7,  1884. 


BEHEMBER  THE  POOR  LITTLE  CHILDREN. 

**  Inaamucb  as  ye  have  done  It  unto  one  of  these  ‘  little 
ones,’  ye  have  done  it  unto  Me.” 

“  The  Tribune,”  model  paper  of  our  Time, 

To-day  said  with  its  ringing  tones  of  love : 

**  Money  most  gone  I  The  fields  are  white  with  th}rme ; 

The  showers  are  falling  from  the  clouds  above. 

The  waiting  children  bide  their  time  to  go 
Where  bright  birds  sing,  and  buds  and  blossoms  grow ; 
Their  hands  in  dreams  are  gath’ring  daisies  fair; 

Their  feet  are  wand ’ring  by  the  brooks  ide  there ; 

Their  eyes  are  gazing  on  the  mountain  side. 

Where  sunset  falls  at  quiet  eventide. 

And  stars  break  forth  in  beauty  from  the  sky. 

Waking  the  echoes  of  the  sweet  ‘  Gktod-bye.’  ” 

O  ye  who  dwell  in  houses  ceiled  and  strong. 

Filled  with  rare  gems  of  beauty  and  of  taste. 

Whose  “  little  ones  "  are  happy  all  day  long— 

How  can  ye  falter  ?  Give  your  money  I  Haste 
To  fill  the  coffers ;  in  your  gifts  be  free : 

For  in  the  Book  we  read  “  Inasmuch  for  Me 
Ye  give  it  to  these  ‘  little  ones,’  it  is  the  same 
As  if  ye  washed  My  stripes ;  or  in  My  Name, 

Like  Mary,  scattered  incense  meet 
While  kneeling  by  My  tomb.”  This  act,  so  sweet 
With  fragrance,  like  the  stars  shall  shine 
Ttuough  ali  the  jewelled  hours  of  time. 

One  year  agone  shadows  fell  round  our  door ; 

The  fair  white  daisies  and  the  birds  no  more 
Were  grateful  to  our  tear-dimmed  eye ; 

The  breezes  wafted  this  sad  requiem  by : 

“  Pure  lily  bud  and  fragrance  sweet 
Around  the  little  casket  keep 
A  double  watch  for  one  who  sleeps. 

The  Angel  with  His  drooping  wings 
Stopped  at  our  door  and  gently  bore 
Our  birdie  up  to  Paradise.  He  sings 
So  sweetly  on  the  Saviour’s  breast. 

Within  His  arms  such  perfect  rest. 

We  cannot  wish  him  back  again. 

But  listening  to  his  glad  refrain. 

May  we  with  heavenly  thoughts  and  love. 

In  mem’ry  of  our  darling  gone  above. 

Cast  in  the  golden  sheaves  of  wheat 
Until  the  coffers— filled,  complete— 

Are  overflowing.  Then  our  song  shall  be 
‘All,  all  for  Thee  I  dear  Lord,  for  Thee  I  ’  ” 

_  POOB. 

[From  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  of  July  12.] 

■OODV  AND  SANKET’S  LONDON  CAMPAIGN. 

An  Interview  with  Hr.  Moody. 

Mr.  Dwight  L.  Moody,  the  well  known  evan¬ 
gelist  who  for  eight  months  has  been  conduct¬ 
ing  a  series  of  evangelistic  meetings  on  a  larger 
scale  than  any  which  have  hitherto  been  known 
in  London,  leaves  Liverpool  for  America  to¬ 
day.  His  companion,  Mr.  Sankey,  has  already 
preceded  him  across  the  Atlantic.  At  present 
it  is  not  Mr.  Moody’s  intention  to  return  again 
to  this  country.  The  total  cost  of  their  Lon¬ 
don  campaign  is  £16,000,  the  whole  of  which 
has  been  contributed  without  any  application 
for  a  single  subscription.  The  following  report 
of  a  recent  interview  with  Mr.  Moody  refers  to 
the  salient  features  of  this  remarkable  relig¬ 
ious  movement : 

“The  fact  is,”  said  Mr.  Moody  some  days 
ago,  I  feel  ashamed  at  coming  to  say  any¬ 
thing  here.  You  are  much  further  ahead  than 
we  are  in  America.  They  have  more  need  of 
me  in  the  States  than  you  have  in  England. 
London,  sir,  I  regard  as  the  most  religious  city 
in  the  world.  There  is  nothing  like  it  to  be 
found  anywhere  at  present,  and  I  very  much 
doubt  whether  there  ever  was  anything  like  it.” 

“That  is  not  saying  much  for  the  rest  of  the 
world,  Mr.  Moody,”  remarked  his  visitor ;  “  we 
have  a  tolerable  number  of  sinners  here.” 

“  Of  course  you  have,”  replied  the  evangel¬ 
ist  ;  “  because  there  are  so  many  of  you  alto¬ 
gether.  But  take  it  in  proportion,  and  you  will 
find  that  the  facts  bear  out  what  1  say.  I  am 
very  much  impressed  with  that.  The  more  I 
think  of  it,  the  more  it  is  borne  in  upon  my 
mind  that,  take  it  all  in  all,  there  is  nothing 
like  London  in  the  whole  world.  There  is  no¬ 
thing  like  it  in  America,  at  any  rate.  Take  for 
instance  your  wealthy  men.  In  London  there 
is  such  a  thing  as  sanctified  wealth.  That  is  a 
very  rare  commodity  in  America.  The  reason 
for  that,  I  suppose,  is  chiefly  due  to  the  fact 
that  in  London  you  have  families  that  have 
been  acclimatized  to  wealth.  They  can  breathe 
it  without  choking.  It  does  not  crush  them. 
It  is  one  of  the  ordinary  incidents  of  their  life, 
and  being  bom  to  wealth,  they  make  as  good  a 
use  of  it  as  of  any  other  gift  w’hich  they  pos¬ 
sess.  But  in  America  our  rich  men  have  nt*ar- 
ly  all  been  bom  poor.  They  have  heaped  to¬ 
gether  vast  fortunes.  As  a  consequence  their 
wealth  is  too  much  for  them,  and  there  is  no¬ 
thing  to  compare  with  the  great  numbers  of 
wealthy  men  and  women  who  in  London  de¬ 
vote  the  whole  of  their  leisure  time  to  the  ser¬ 
vice  of  God  and  their  fellow-men.  Why  the 
other  day  the  heir  to  one  of  the  greatest  for¬ 
tunes  in  London,  whose  name  I  do  not  wish 
you  to  publish,  stood  outside  our  meeting  and 
held  a  cabman’s  horse  the  whole  time,  in  order 
that  the  cabman  might  take  part  in  the  service 
within.  Nor  was  that  at  all  an  isolated  inci¬ 
dent.  Titled  ladies  and  wealthy  ladies  moving 
in  the  first  society  have  gone  down  into  the 
lowest  slums  in  the  districts  in  which  we  have 
been  holding  our  meetings,  and  taken  care  of 
the  children  and  nursed  the  babies  while  the 
mothers  spent  an  hour  in  our  hall.  In  some  of 
the  places  they  opened  a  creche,  when-  they 
eaoli  took  turns  in  keeping  the  babies  while  the 
mothers  were  at  the  services.  There  has  been 
no  duty  which  they  have  not  been  prompt  to 
perform.  But  it  was  done  over  and  over  again. 
In  fact  there  has  been  no  limit  to  the  self-sacri¬ 
fice  and  zeal  with  which  the  mission  has  been 
carried  through  on  all  hands.  Nor  is  it  only 
the  wealthy  wh<*  have  shown  such  energy. 
About  a  hundred  persons  have  followed  us 
from  place  to  place — camping  out,  as  it  were — 
and  have  taken  lodgings  in  the  immediate  vi¬ 
cinity  of  our  halls,  in  order  that  they  might  be 
able  to  work  night  and  day  and  bring  in  the 
people.  That  is  one  of  the  great  advantages 
you  have  here.  You  have  more  people  with 
leisure  than  we  have  in  America,  people  who 
have  time  on  their  hands,  and  who  are  good 
enough  to  dedicate  it  to  the  service  of  their 
fellow-creatures.  I  don’t  think  that  ever  any 
series  of  services  were  arranged  for  with  more 
good  feeling  between  all  denominations,  exe¬ 
cuted  with  more  unity  or  zeal,  or  crowned  with 
greater  success.  For  two  months  before  we 
started  the  ground  was  thoroughly  prepared, 
so  that  for  about  ten  months  Mr.  Baton  has 
worked  like  a  galley  slave  in  the  midst  of  an 
energetic  and  devoted  body  of  helpers.  Among 
those  who  helped  us  very  materially  were  con¬ 
verts  who  joined  us  at  Cambridge.  There 
never  was  a  place  that  I  approached  with 
greater  anxiety  than  Cambridge.  Never  hav¬ 
ing  had  the  privilege  of  a  university  education, 
I  was  nervous  about  meeting  university  men. 
But  I  think  I  had  a  better  time  at  Cambridge 
than  I  had  in  any  other  provincial  town,  and 
many  of  the  graduates  who  were  brought  in 
there  rendered  noble  service  in  our  London 
campaign.  Some  of  the  best  cricketers  in  Cam¬ 
bridge — some  of  the  best  in  England,  in  fact — 
have  been  with  us  heart  and  soul.  We  have  ex¬ 
perienced  the  advantage  of  the  Cambridge  visit 
through  the  whole  of  our  London  campaign.” 

“  Now  Mr.  Moody,  compared  with  your  hist 
visit  to  England,  how  does  this  one  stand  ?  ” 

“  Better,”  was  the  reply  ;  “  better  in  every  re¬ 
spect  There  has  not  been  so  much  newspaper 
sensation,  for  the  newspapers  did  not  write  us 
up  as  they  did  before  ;  but  we  have  had  more 
meotings,  better  meetings,  and  the  work  has 
been  of  a  more  satisfactory  character  in  every 
way.  For  the  last  eight  months  I  have  ad- 
dre^ed  on  an  average  9,000  people  every  day. 
We  always  rested  on  Saturdays,  but  as  we  had 
on  an  average  25,000  persons  at  our  Sunday 
seivices,  that  brings  tbe  average  up  to  9,000  a 
day,  seven  days  a  week,  for  eight  months.  You 
<»n  cipher  out  the  total  if  you  like.  I  have 
never  done  so.” 

Making  a  rapid  mental  calculation,  our  rep¬ 
resentative  noted  the  fact  that  Mr.  Moody  dur¬ 
ing  that  time  must  have  addressed  over  2,200,- 
000  people. 

“Tolerably  large  congregations,’  continued 
Mr.  Moody  ;  “  and  we  got  down  to  the  people 
better.  There  was  not  so  much  absolute  work 
in  the  slums  as  among  the  middle  and  working 
classes.  Our  best  services  were  at  Newcross 
and  Stratford,  where  we  could  have  had  twice 
the  number  of  people  everj*  day  if  we  had  had 


only  room  for  them.  The  worst  services  were 
those  at  the  Temple  Gardens,  in  the  city.  We 
got  the  people  even  there  ;  but  we  had  to  go 
after  them,  whereas  at  Newcross  and  Stratford 
the  difficulty  was  the  other  way.  Eight  yeans 
ago  it  was  a  superstition  that  you  could  not 
get  people  in  the  suburbs.  Now  we  find  this 
time  that  it  is  much  easier  to  get  them  at  their 
homes  than  anywhere  else.  As  a  rule  the 
workingman  will  not  go  to  meeting  until  he 
has  been  home  first,  if  only  for  five  minutes.” 

“And  what  do  you  think  of  us,  Mr.  Moody? 
Have  we  improved  or  gone  backward  during 
the  eight  years  which  have  passed  since  you 
last  came  to  England  ?  ” 

“  You  have  improved,”  said  Mr.  Moody, 

“  wonderfully  improved.  To  begin  with,  there 
is  much  more  brotherly  feeling,  more  Christian 
union  among  the  various  denominations  than 
in  1876.  The  number  of  ministers.  Established 
and  non-Established,  that  cooperated  with  us 
all  through,  has  been  much  greater,  and  their 
fervor  and  brotherly  feeling  were  all  that  could 
be  desired.  Another  great  change  very  wel¬ 
come  to  us,  is  the  increased  spiritual  life  of  the 
Churches.  There  is  still  no  doubt  a  great  deal 
to  be  done  ;  but  there  has  been  a  great  awaken¬ 
ing,  and  the  Church  of  England  especially  is 
much  more  alive  than  it  used  to  be.  Then 
there  is  another  improvement  that  is  very  per¬ 
ceptible,  lying  on  the  surface  of  society — I 
mean  the  enormous  advance  you  have  made  in 
temperance.  Eight  years  ago  it  Wiis  difficult 
for  me  to  mix  in  your  society  without  being 
constantly  pressed  to  drink  v;iue.  Now  I  may 
say  broadly,  I  am  never  asked  to  touch  it,  and 
at  many  places  where  I  go  it  is  not  even  on  the 
table.  This  is  a  great  change,  and  brings  you 
nearer  to  the  American  level  in  that  matter,  for 
in  our  country  Christian  people  have  been 
ahead  of  you  in  recognizing  the  mischief  of 
drink.  Side  by  side  with  the  increasing  zeal  of 
the  Churches  there  has  been  a  most  remark¬ 
able  absence  of  abuse,  and  the  last  improve¬ 
ment  that  I  notice  is  a  diminution  of  caste  feel¬ 
ing.  There  seems  to  me  to  exist  in  England  a 
greater  sense  of  our  common  humanity,  per¬ 
meating  all  classes.  The  rich  and  the  poor 
seem  to  feel  that  there  is  no  longer  that  great 
gulf  between  them  which  was  formerly  there.” 

“  This  is  very  gratifying,  Mr.  Moody,”  said 
our  representative.  “  Now  have  you  learned 
anything  from  us  ?  ” 

“  I  came  here  to  learn,  and  I  have  learned 
one  great  truth.” 

“  What  is  that  ?  ” 

“  Why  the  great  principle  of  divide  and  con¬ 
quer.  That  is  what  distinguishes  London 
above  all  other  cities.  The  Church  has  discov¬ 
ered  that  in  order  to  get  at  men,  it  must  attack 
them  in  sections.  It  is  of  no  use  trying  to  get 
at  men  in  the  mass.  You  must  split  them  up 
and  deal  with  them  in  detail.  And  to  such  a 
length  have  you  carried  this  principle,  that 
there  is  hardly  a  class  of  a  hundred  persons  in 
London  that  have  not  a  society  or  missionary 
or  somebody  or  other  specially  told  off  to  look 
after  them,” 

“  Except  journalists,”  remarked  the  visitor 
sotUj  voce. 

“  For  example,”  continued  the  evangelist 
without  noticing  the  interruption,  “  you  have 
your  Policemen’s  Mission,  your  Cabmen’s  Mis¬ 
sion,  and  look  at  the  way  your  shop-girls  are 
cared  for !  Why  there  is  a  friend  of  mine  who 
has  every  week  a  class  of  no  less  than  eight 
hundred  shop-girls,  and  another  has  a  class  of 
six  hundred.  And  then  above  and  before  all, 
look  at  your  Mildmay  Park.  Why  don’t  you 
write  up  Mildmay  Park  Mission  now?  I  think 
that  is  the  grandest  institution  which  exists  in 
London  at  the  present  moment.  Its  activity  is 
boundless,  and  it  is  doing  a  great  work — a  very 
great  work  indeed.  I  should  like  to  see  a  Mild¬ 
may  Park  established  in  every  city  in  the 
world.” 

“Now  Mr.  Moody,  that,  you  say,  is  what  we 
have  taught  you.  What  liave  you  got  to  teach 
us?  ” 

“  The  great  thing  that  you  need  in  London,” 
said  Mr.  Moody,  “is  homes.  Homes!  there, 
that  is  your  great  lack.  The  great  mass  of 
your  population  is  homeless.  Wliat  you  want 
to  do  is  to  give  them  a  stake  in  the  country. 
Let  them  feel  that  they  have  a  fixed  home,  out 
of  which  they  cannot  be  turned  by  any  one. 
At  present  your  poor  people  shift  aimlessly 
from  place  to  place.  A  man  may  be  in  a  room 
to-day  and  out  of  it  to-morrow.  There  is  no 
sense  of  permanence  of  ownership  such  as  we 
have  in  America,  where  nearly  every  man  owns 
his  own  house  and  has  his  own  bit  of  land. 
There  are  more  people  who  live  from  hand  to 
mouth  in  England  than  in  America,  and  I 
sometimes  wonder  how  you  would  pull  through 
in  the  event  of  a  prolonged  period  of  depres¬ 
sion.  The  home  was  founded  before  the 
Church,  and  you  in  England  stand  more  in 
need  of  homes  than  you  do  of  churches.  There 
are  no  homes  in  the  world  so  well  f  urnishe<l  and 
so  beautiful  as  English  homes  ;  but  on  the  other 
hand  the  extremes  meet,  and  there  are  none  so 
destitute  and  squalid,  or  lacking  in  all  that 
makes  home  home-like,  iis  the  homes  of  many, 
many  thousands  of  your  countrymen.  In 
America  the  sense  of  ownership  is  a  great  stim¬ 
ulus  to  the  development  of  manhood  ;  and  I 
think  that  our  institutions  also  contribute  to 
sharpen  the  intelligence  of  the  workingman. 
He  has  a  vote,  and  so  he  reads  the  pai)ers  to 
see  which  side  he  should  vote  upon  ;  and  the 
result  is  that  on  the  whole  I  think  our  working 
classi's  are  more  intelligent  than  youis.  But 
the  great  thing  that  you  are  behind  in,  is  after 
all  the  hom(“.  Keep  hammering  away  at  tlie 
‘dwellings  of  the  poor’  ([uestion,  and  keej) 
moving  on  jigainst  the  drink. 

“  I  am  never  e.xcited,”  said  Mr.  Moody,  “  in 
my  most  exciting  meetings.  I  can  sleep  like  a 
top  to  within  three  minutes  of  going  into  a  meet¬ 
ing,  and  I  can  be  sound  asleep  three  minutes 
after  leaving  it.  If  I  were  to  get  into  such  a 
state  of  nervous  excitement  sis  Gen.  Booth,  for 
instanee,  gets  into  when  he  addresses  large 
meetings,  I  should  have  been  dead  long  ago. 
The  survival  of  the  Booth  family  to  the  present 
moment  is  to  me  little  short  of  si  miracle. 
There  is  nothing  in  my  work  approaching  to 
the  exhsiustion,  nervous  sind  pliysical,  which 
their  opersitions  constsintly  involve.  The  gresit 
deft*ct  (if  I  may  be  permitted  to  say  so)  of  your 
services  in  England,  especially  of  the  services 
of  the  Church,  is  thsit  they  alienate  the  masses 
by  their  excessive  length,  and  their  lack  of  in¬ 
terest  and  vitsility.  Your  religious  services  are 
adjusted  to  the  needs  of  an  age  before  railways 
were  invented  and  telegrsims  had  revolution¬ 
ized  the  whole  method  of  communication  be¬ 
tween  man  and  msin.  You  want  telegrsimmatic 
services  (if  I  may  use  the  phrase),  if  the  busy 
men  of  the  latter  end  of  the  nineteenth  century 
are  to  attend  them.  None  of  our  meetings  ex¬ 
ceeded  one  hour  in  length,  and  they  were  al¬ 
ways  broken  up  witli  j)lcnty  of  singing.  Long 
services  are  a  mistake.  You  want  prayers 
short  and  to  the  point,  with  straightforward 
addresses  from  the  heart  of  the  s]>eaker  to  the 
hearts  of  the  listeners.  In  short,  tlie  great 
need  of  the  Cliurch  hen*,  as  elsf'where,  is  sanc¬ 
tified  common-sense.” 


THEODORE  FRELINOHUTSEN. 

He  wjis  a  man  of  fine  presence,  rich  and  mel¬ 
low  voice,  tlignifled  but  genial  manners,  a  gran¬ 
ite  integrity  of  character  which  no  one  ever 
dreamed  of  questioning,  and  a  Christian  hu¬ 
mility  which  ensured  an  evangelical  staunch¬ 
ness  and  conservatism  in  his  theology.  He 
had  a  holy  obstinacy,  which  is  too  rare  a  qual¬ 
ity.  His  pn'sence  and  example  did  more  to  in¬ 
troduce  reverence  and  decency  and  to  banish 
intemperance  in  Washington  than  those  of  per¬ 
haps  any  other  man  who  ever  went  to  Con¬ 
gress.  He  started  out  with  “grace  at  meat” 
at  his  table ;  and  thenceforth,  when  he  was 
present,  no  dinner  party  dared  to  fall  to  work 
without  looking  to  him.  W’hile  he  practised 
law,  it  was  enough  for  the  Jersey  jurors  that 
he  urged  them,  to  ensure  their  verdict  for  his 
client.  He  is  said  to  have  declared  after  the 
illness  which  broke  up  his  constitution,  when 
earnestly  recommende<l  to  bike  wine,  that  he 
would  not  purchase  health  at  such  a  cost.  He 
was  formally  waited  on,  while  Chancellor  of  the 
New  York  University,  by  a  deputation  who 
urged  him  to  accept  ordination,  but  declined, 
probably  wisely,  for  his  influence  as  a  Chris¬ 
tian  layman  was  greater  than  if  he  had  been  a 
minister.  He  never  became  Vice-President  of 
the  United  States — so  much  the  worse  for  the 
United  States !— Dr.  F.  N.  Zabriskie. 
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THAT  CITT  GIRL. 

By  Un.  Sosan  T.  Perry. 

Bounce  Cooper  was  not  in  a  happy  frame  of 
mind,  although  it  was  a  beautiful  July  morn¬ 
ing,  and  the  day  on  which  they  were  to  begin 
hajing.  Haying  time  to  Bounce  Coojier  was 
the  happiest  time  of  his  life.  Everything  in 
the  imst  dated  from  our  last  haying,  and  every¬ 
thing  in  the  future  pointed  to  that  especial 
page  on  the  almanac,  which  had  J uly  for  its 
head,  and  a  picture  on  it  of  a  hay-field,  with  a 
load  of  hay  in  the  centre  ready  t®  be  taken  to 
the  barn. 

‘I  never  saw  a  cloud  upon  Bounce’s  face  on 
the  first  day  of  haying  before,’  said  Nell,  his 
youngest  sister,  as  her  disconcerted  brother 
came  in  with  two  pails  full  of  new  milk,  and 
put  them  down  with  a  bang  and  a  thump, 
which  jarred  the  imils  and  spilt  some  of  the 
milk  on  the  clean  floor. 

‘  No  wonder,’  said  Bounce  in  anything  but  a 
pleasant  tone  of  voice.  ‘  To  think  mother 
would  have  given  sister  Madge  permission  to 
bring  her  room-mate  home  with  her,  when  she 
knows  city  girls  are  so  horrid.’ 

‘  Dora  Wells  is  sister  Madge’s  sweetest,  dear¬ 
est  friend,  and  the  very  best  girl  in  Wildwood 
Seminary,  she  says.  She  can’t  be  very  horrid,’ 
said  Nell,  as  she  arranged  the  pans  on  the  ta¬ 
ble,  so  her  brother  could  strain  the  milk  into 
them. 

‘City  girls  are  all  horrid,’  replied  Bounce. 

‘  How  those  girls  acted  who  came  to  Deacon 
Brown’s  last  Summer.  They  made  all  manner 
of  fun  of  us  boys ;  called  us  “  greenings  ”  and 
“rusticats.”  They’d  yell  like  wild  Indians 
every  time  they  saw  a  bug  or  a  worm,  and  were 
so  terrified  at  the  sight  of  a  crooked  stick, 
which  one  of  them  fancied  was  a  snake,  that 
the  whole  party  went  into  spasms.’ 

‘  O,  those  girls  did  act  awfully,’  said  Nell, 

‘  but  I  believe  Madge’s  friend  is  entirely  differ¬ 
ent,  for  she  wouldn’t  choose  such  a  sort  of  girl 
for  a  room-mate,  I  know.’ 

‘  It  has  just  spoiled  the  outlook  of  the  whole 
haying  season  for  me,’  said  Bounce,  as  he  went 
out  of  the  door. 

‘What  is  the  matter  with  Bounce?’  asked 
his  mother,  who  was  skimming  milk  in  the 
pantry. 

‘  He  feels  so  worked  up  because  Madge  is  go¬ 
ing  to  bring  her  city  friend  with  her ;  he  thinks 
city  girls  are  horrid,’  replied  Nell. 

‘  He  judges  all  girls  by  those  boarders  who 
were  at  Deacon  Brown’s  last  Summer.  They 
were  very  rude  girls,’  said  Mrs.  Cooper.  ‘  Prob¬ 
ably  they  thought  because  they  were  out  in 
the  country  they  could  lay  aside  all  their  good 
manners,  and  behave  as  badly  as  they  chose. 
But  I  know  Dora  Wells  is  a  well-bred  girl,  a 
girl  who  can  adapt  herself  to  circumstances. 
Her  mother  is  a  very  sensible  woman.  I  think 
we  shall  all  enjoy  her  visit.’ 

‘  Father,  will  you  send  John  to  the  train  this 
afternoon  ?  ’  asked  Bounce.  ‘  You  know  Madge 
is  coming  home  in  the  4:15.’ 

‘  I  thought  you  were  going  to  meet  your  sis¬ 
ter,’  replied  the  father. 

‘I’ll  stay  in  the  hay-field,’  said  Bounce,  ‘and 
let  John  go  this  time.’ 

‘Just  as  you  choose  about  it,’  said  Mr.  Cooper. 
It  was  only  a  short  time  after  the  train’s 
whistle  was  heard,  shrieking  through  the 
woods  at  the  south  of  the  Cooi>er  farm,  before 
Bounce  from  his  standpoint  in  the  hay-field 
saw  John  driving  down  the  road.  The  two 
girls  were  laughing  merrily,  and  chatting  as 
fast  as  they  could  go.  When  they  stopped  in 
front  of  the  house.  Bounce  saw  the  city  girl 
jump  out  over  the  wheel,  following  right  after 
Madge,  and  throwing  her  arms  around  his  mo¬ 
ther’s  neck  and  kissing  her  as  lovingly  as 
Madge  did.  When  John  came  back  to  the 
field,  he  said  ‘  Well,  me  boy,  ye  have  a  fine  vis¬ 
itor  to  be  shure.  Indade  her  face  is  ivery  bit 
the  loikeness  of  the  ])ictures  of  some  of  the 
saints.  And  she  is  so  soft  spoken.  I  niver  see 
the  loikes  of  her  coming  out  of  the  city  before.’ 

‘  Where’s  Bounce  ?  Bounce!  Bounce!’  call¬ 
ed  Madge  a  half  hour  later,  as  she  and  her 
friend  came  into  the  hay-field.  But  Bounce 
was  nowhere  to  be  seen ;  he  had  mysteriously 
disappeared. 

Standing  behind  the  knoll  in  the  farther  end 
of  the  meadow,  he  surveyed  the  new  comers 
from  a  distance.  He  looked  at  his  long  angu¬ 
lar  arms,  his  brown  hands,  and  his  working 
clothes,  and  inwardly  resolved  he  would  not 
be  presented.  ‘She  will  call  me  “greeny,” 
that  city  girl  will,  and  I  shall  not  give  her  a 
chance  the  first  day  she  comes,  anyway.’ 

‘Why  Bounce  Cooper,’ said  Madge,  coming 
suddenly  upon  his  hiding-place,  ‘  how  you  do 
act.  Aren’t  you  glad  to  .see  me  ?  ’  and  she  gave 
her  brother  a  kiss  that  was  demonstrative 
enough  to  be  heard  all  over  the  hay-field. 

‘  What  have  you  retreated  here  for  ?  ’  she  ask¬ 
ed. 

‘That  city  girl,’ whispered  Bounce.  ‘What 
made  you  bring  her  here  with  you  ?  ’ 

Madge  burst  into  a  round  of  hearty  laughs. 

‘  You  afraid  of  a  girl  ?  ’  she  said.  ‘  Why  Dora 
is  just  the  nicest  girl  in  the  world ;  you  wont 
be  one  bit  afraid  of  her  when  you  know  her. 
Come  Dora,’  she  called,  ‘  here’s  Bounce,  ray 
good  brother  Bounce.’ 

‘  I  am  so  glad  to  see  you,’  said  the  city  girl, 
with  such  a  pleasant  smile,  ‘I’ve  heard  Madge 
talk  so  often  about  you.' 

Bounce  did  not  know  what  to  say,  so  he 
stammered  out  ‘  How  do  you  like  the  country  ?  ’ 

‘  It’s  splendid!  ’  she  said.  ‘I’ve  never  visit¬ 
ed  at  a  farm  before  in  my  life.  I’ve  always 
longed  to  live  on  a  farm.  1  should  think  you’d 
bo  iKirfectly  happy  here,  all  of  you.  It  was  so 
very  kind  of  Mrs.  Cooper  to  invito  me  home 
with  Mfi'lge.’ 

Just  then  a  small  green  worm  began  to  crawl 
down  the  sleeve  of  Dora’s  dress.  ‘IIow  she 
will  yell !  ’  thought  Bounce,  who  made  no  ef¬ 
fort  to  disi)lace  the  worm.  Dora,  however,  no¬ 
ticed  the  intruder,  and  deliberately  took  her 
handkerchief  out  of  her  pocket  and  removed 
the  worm  from  her  sleeve. 

‘What  a  delightful  worm,’  she  said,  holding 
the  contents  of  her  handkerchief  open  to 
Madge’s  view. 

‘A  delightful  worm!’  exclaimed  Madge. 

‘  Quite  a  new  idea.’ 

‘That  is  borrowed,’  .said  Dora,  laughing. 
‘Didn’t  you  read  about  Charles  Kingsley’s  lit¬ 
tle  girl,  and  the  worm  she  brought  into  the 
breakfast-room  V  ’ 

‘No,  I  never  did;  please  tell  us  about  it,’ 
said  Ma<lge. 

‘There  were  a  number  of  visitors  at  the  ta¬ 
ble,  and  the  little  girl  came  in  from  the  garden, 
and  holding  up  a  new  specimen  of  the  worm 
six'cies,  she  exclaimed  “  See,  daddy,  what  a  de¬ 
lightful  worm!”  I’ve  always  taken  an  inter¬ 
est  in  worms  since  I  read  that  story,’  she  said. 

‘I  am  not  afraid  of  worms,’  replied  Madge, 
‘  but  I  must  say  I  have  a  contempt  for  any¬ 
thing  that  crawls.’ 

‘  Yes,  but  God  made  some  of  His  creatures  to 
fly.  some  to  swim,  some  to  walk,  and  some  to 
crawl.  It  was  in  wisdom  that  He  made  them 
all,’  Dora  said  quietly,  throwing  the  worm 
down  again. 

‘She  isn’t  one  bit  like  the  re.st  of  ’em,’  said 
Bounce,  when  he  encountered  Nell  in  the  wood¬ 
shed  that  evening.  ‘  She  even  calls  worms  de¬ 
lightful.’ 

‘  I  think  she’s  as  good  as  she  can  be,’  said 


Nell;  ‘she  draped  that  polonaise  I  made  for 
my  doll  yesterday.  I  am  not  worth  anything 
at  draping.  It  looks  so  stylish  and  cityfied. 
She  is  helping  mother  do  up  the  dishes— just 
think  of  it.’ 

A  week  passed  by.  Dora,  who  was  three 
years  older  than  Bounce,  had  with  her  ready 
tact  and  kind  heart  already  ingratiated  herself 
in  his  favor.  She  saw  that  he  was  a  diffident, 
sensitive  boy,  and  finding  out  his  peculiar  in¬ 
terests,  ideatifled  herself  with  them.  Her  face 
was  already  browned  from  such  constant  ex¬ 
posure  in  the  hay-field.  The  fluffy  ruffles  on 
the  pretty  thin  dresses,  were  beginning  to  be 
mangled  and  torn  with  fretpient  contacts  with 
the  teeth  of  the  hay-rake. 

‘  These  dresses  were  never  made  for  a  hay- 
field,  Bounce,’  she  said  one  morning  as  she 
gathered  up  the  remnant  of  a  flounce  which 
had  been  caught  upon  an  unseen  snag.  ‘  If 
you  will  drive  me  over  to  the  village.  I’ll  buy 
myself  an  indigo-blue  calico,  and  make  it  up 
plain,  and  then  I  can  work  with  much  more 
comfort.’ 

But  when  Dora  confided  her  plans  to  Madge, 
the  latter  said  ‘Are  you  going  to  make  it  your¬ 
self  ?  You  never  made  a  dress  in  your  life,  did 
you  ?  ’ 

‘  Never,’  replied  Dora,  laughing ;  ‘  but  if  your 
dear  mother  can  cut  it  out  for  me,  I  know  I 
can  make  it.’  Dora  did  make  it,  and  when 
she  wore  it  out  into  the  field.  Bounce  thought 
she  looked  prettier  than  ever, 

‘  What  shall  we  do  ?  ’  exclaimed  Madge  at 
five  o’clock  one  August  morning.  ‘  Papa  just 
came  to  the  door,  and  says  mamma  is  too  ill 
to  get  up  this  morning.  And  Sarah  had  to  go 
home  last  night,  and  wont  be  back  until  to¬ 
night.’ 

‘  I’ll  get  right  up  and  help  you,’  said  Dora. 

‘  It’s  churning  day,’  said  Madge,  ‘and  bread 
day.  I  can  make  the  bread,  but  I  don’t  know 
the  least  thing  about  butter.’ 

‘  We  will  inquire  of  the  higher  iwwers,’  said 
Dora,  as  she  hurriedly  dressed  herself,  ‘and 
then  carry  out  their  teachings  to  the  letter. 
We  can  do  it,  Madge.  Bounce  will  do  the 
churning.’ 

After  Madge  had  made  her  mother  comfort¬ 
able,  the  two  girls  got  out  the  churn,  which 
Bounce,  although  he  generally  found  that  par¬ 
ticular  piece  of  business  distasteful,  was  quite 
in  harmony  with,  that  morning.  But  in  lifting 
the  large  jar  of  cream  to  pour  into  the  churn, 
poor  Madge  let  it  tip  too  much  at  one  side,  and 
its  contents  were  partly  thrown  on  to  the  floor. 

‘O  dear!’  exclaimed  Nell,  ‘I  must  run  and 
ask  mother  what  we  had  better  do  about  it.  ’ 

‘  No,  no,’  said  Madge  and  Dora  in  one  breath, 

‘  never  carry  uni)leasant  news  to  a  sick  room.’ 

‘  Mamma  would  be  so  worried  that  she  would 
get  up  and  come  downstairs,’  said  Madge,  who 
was  trying  to  scrape  iq)  the  cream  that  was  up¬ 
on  the  floor,  her  eyes  full  of  tears. 

Just  then  her  father  came  in,  and  seeing  the 
state  of  affairs  said  ‘Never  mind,  girls;  don’t 
cry  over  spilt  cream.  Bounce  will  give  it  to 
the  pigs;  it  will  fatten  them  a  little  earlier, 
and  make  them  pull  the  scales  down  lower 
next  Fall.’ 

‘But  the  grease  spot,’ said  Madge.  ‘Sarah 
will  be  out  of  humor  all  the  rest  of  the  Sum¬ 
mer  on  account  of  it.’ 

‘  Mamma  puts  on  washing  soda  and  hot  wa¬ 
ter,’  said  Nell,  ‘  and  it  takes  the  grease  all  out.’ 
‘That  is  just  what  we  will  do,’  said  Dora. 
‘The  butter  has  come,’  said  Bounce  a  few 
minutes  later,  and  then  the  girls  went  to  mam¬ 
ma,  and  she  told  them  how  to  take  it  up  in  the 
butter  bowl,  and  how  much  salt  to  put  in  it, 
and  all  about  it;  and  when  the  girls  put  the 
wooden  bowl  full  of  bright,  golden-hued  butter 
on  the  cellar  bottom,  they  really  felt  like  vic¬ 
tors.  It  was  a  busy  day.  Mamma’s  pillows 
had  to  be  shaken  up  <iuito  often,  and  glasses  of 
cooling  lemonade  carried  up  to  her.  Then  din¬ 
ner  had  to  be  cooked,  and  the  girls  made  what 
the  whole  family  pronounced  a  delicious  pud¬ 
ding,  which  they  found  the  recipe  for  in  an 
old  cook-book.  Before  Sarah  came  back,  the 
grease  had  entirely  disappeared  from  the  floor, 
and  when  they  kissed  mamma  goodnight,  she 
told  them  what  a  comfort  they  had  been  to  her. 

‘  It  is  a  great  thing  to  know  how  to  adapt 
one’s  self  to  circumstances,  and  fit  into  places 
where  we  are  unexi)ectedly  plained,’  she  said. 
‘I  hope  you  will  always  compier  the  difficul¬ 
ties  in  your  way  through  life  as  victoriousiy  as 
you  have  to-day.  ’ 

When  it  came  time  for  the  girls  to  go  back  to 
school.  Bounce  found  himself  wishing  that 
Summer  time  and  vacation  would  last  a  great 
deal  longer.  ‘  Do  come  again,’  said  he,  as  he 
bade  Dora  good-bye.  Come  next  Summer.’ 

‘Why  Bounce  Cooper,’  said  Nell  that  even¬ 
ing  when  she  went  into  her  brother’s  room, 
‘you’re  actually  the  most  wobegone- looking 
boy  I  ever  saw.  I  thought  you  considered  city 
girls  perfectly  horrid.’ 

‘She’s  different  from  the  rest  of  them,  Nell,’ 
he  replied.  ‘She  made  us  all  so  happy  when 
she  was  here.  I’m  going  to  be  the  lonesomest 
boy  in  the  world.  I’m  glad  she  came,  though, 
if  she  did  have  to  go  away.  She  did  me  so 
much  good,  and  I  know  I  shall  be  a  grt*at  deal 
better  boy  just  because  she  came  here.’ 

THE  RICH  LITTLE  DOLLY. 

Her  hair  was  yellow,  her  cheeks  were  red, 

But  ‘‘you  mustn’t  touch  her,”  they  always  said. 
This  rich  little  dolly. 

Over  her  dress  of  satin  and  silk 
She  won*  a  necklace  as  white  as  milk. 

This  rich  little  dolly. 

Her  foot,  like  the  foot  of  a  Cinderella, 

Was  daintily  shod,  as  becomes  full  well  a 
Rich  little  fiolly. 

But  nobody  asked  her  out  to  din*;. 

She  was  by  far  too  fair  and  fine. 

This  rich  little  dolly. 

Nobody  sent,  to  a  iiirthday  party. 

Invitations  old-fasliionefl  and  hearty 
To  this  little  dolly. 

Nobody,  when  her  heart  was  ‘‘  b'oke," 

Cuddled  close  u[i  to  it  under  her  cloak. 

Tills  rich  little  dolly. 

But  up  in  a  mouldy,  musty  drawer, 

Wliere  nobody  kissed  her  and  nobody  saw  her. 
Stayed  the  poor,  jioor  dolly. 

— Wlde.Awake. 

HOW  A  RAT  SAVED  THOUSANDS  OF  DOLLARS. 

The  telegraidi  wire.s  in  London  are  not  all 
above  ground,  as  is  the  case  here,  but  many 
belong  to  the  underground  system.  The  main 
wires  are  laid  through  the  big  tunnels,  in 
which  are  the  gas  and  sewer  piiies.  These 
tunnels  are  big  enough  for  a  man  to  walk 
through  easily.  The  branch  jiipes,  containing 
the  side  wires,  running  off  from  the  main  line 
for  several  miles,  are  much  smaller,  of  course, 
and  the  workman  must  be  very  careful  not  to 
lose  the  connections  between  the  larger  and 
smaller  wires.  Not  long  ago,  however,  some 
men  who  were  repairing  one  of  these  lateral 
wires  failed  to  attach  to  it  a  leading  line  by 
which  the  wire  could  be  drawn  back  into  its 
place.  The  blunder  seemed  to  involve  great 
loss,  for  it  looked  as  though  the  whole  side 
pipe  would  have  to  be  dug  up  to  replace  the 
wire.  In  this  dilemma  a  remarkable  step  was 
taken.  A  rat  was  caught,  and  around  him  was 
tied  one  end  of  a  very  fine  steel  wire.  He  was 
placed  in  the  pipe;  but  after  running  a  few 
yards,  he  stopped.  Then  came  another  curi¬ 
ous  step.  A  ferret  was  put  in  after  the  rat. 
As  soon  as  the  rat  heard  the  ferret  coming  be¬ 
hind  it,  the  fine  wire  began  to  play  out.  It  was 


feared  that  the  rat  would  show  fight,  but  it  did 
not,  and  the  complete  circuit  was  made  by  both 
rat  and  ferret.  When  the  rat  came  out  at  the 
other  end  of  the  pipe,  it  was  caught,  and  by 
means  of  the  fine  wire  the  telegraph  wire  was 
drawn  through.  So  the  rat  saved  the  telegraph 
comiiany  thousands  of  dollars. 


FATHERS  AND  SONS. 

“  I  must  look  to  the  sheep  in  the  fold. 

See  the  cattle  are  fed  and  warm ; 

So,  Jack,  tell  mother  to  wrap  you  weii. 

You  may  go  with  me  over  the  farm. 

Though  the  snow  is  deep  and  the  weather  cold. 
You  are  not  a  baby  at  six  years  old.” 

Two  feet  of  snow  on  the  hillside  lay, 

But  the  sky  was  as  blue  as  June ; 

And  father  and  son  came  laughing  home 
When  dinner  was  ready  at  noon — 

Knocking  the  snow  from  their  weary  feet. 

Rosy  and  hungry  and  longing  to  eat. 

“  The  snow  was  so  deep,”  the  farmer  said, 

“  That  I  feared  that  I  could  scarce  get  thro’.” 
The  mother  turned  with  a  pleasant  smile — 

‘‘  Then  what  could  a  little  lad  do  ?” 

“  I  trod  in  my  father’s  steps,”  said  Jack ; 

“  Wherever  he  went,  I  kept  his  track.” 

The  mother  looked  in  the  father’s  face. 

And  a  solemn  thought  was  there ; 

The  words  had  gone  like  a  lightning  flash 
To  the  seat  of  a  nobler  care : 

“  If  he  ‘tread  in  my  steps,’  then,  day  by  day, 
How  carefully  I  must  choose  my  way ! 

“  For  the  child  will  do  as  the  father  does. 

And  the  track  that  I  leave  behind. 

If  it  be  Arm,  and  clear,  and  straight. 

The  feet  of  my  son  will  find ; 

He  will  tread  in  his  father’s  steps,  and  say 

‘  I  am  right,  for  this  is  my  father’s  way.’  ” 

O !  fathers  leading  in  life’s  hard  road. 

Be  sure  of  the  steps  you  take ; 

Then  the  sons  you  love,  when  gray-haired  men. 
Will  tread  in  them  still  for  your  sake — 

Then  gray-haired  men  to  their  sons  will  say 

‘‘  O  tread  in  our  father’s  steps  to-day !  ” 


ABOUT  UNITED  STATES  POSTAGE  STAMPS. 

Most  boys  do  not  collect  for  any  other  rea¬ 
son  than  to  see  how  many  stamps  they  can  get. 
This  is  only  one  of  the  many  reasons  why  they 
are  interesting.  It  is  a  matter  of  interest  to 
notice  the  different  grades  of  engraving,  also 
the  portraits  and  their  names,  and  anything  is 
interesting  that  has  value. 

Benjamin  Franklin’s  picture  is  finely  engrav¬ 
ed  on  the  one-cent  stamp  in  imperial  ultra- 
marine  blue.  Andrew  Jackson’s  head  is  on  the 
old  two-cent  stamp  in  vermilion,  after  a  bust 
by  Hiram  Powers.  The  picture  of  the  Father 
of  our  Country  is  on  the  three-cent  stamp  in  a 
beautiful  green.  Zachary  Taylor  makes  his 
appearance  on  the  old  tive-cent  stamp  in  blue. 
Lincoln’s  profile  is  on  the  six-cent  stamp  in 
red,  from  a  bust  by  Volk.  The  seven-cent 
stamp  gives  the  head  of  Stanton  in  vermilion, 
from  a  photograph  (the  photograph  was  taken 
from  a  bust).  'Thomas  Jeffereon’s  picture  is 
on  the  ten-cent  stamp  in  chocolate,  also  by 
Hiram  Powers.  The  twelve-cent  has  the  por¬ 
trait  of  Henry  Clay  in  neutral  purple.  Web¬ 
ster’s  fine  old  head  is  on  the  flfteen-cent  in 
orange.  The  twenty-four  cent  stamp  bears 
the  head  of  Gen.  Scott  in  purple.  Hamilton’s 
picture  is  in  black  on  the  thirty-cent  stamp. 

Commodore  Oliver  H.  Perry’s  portrait  is  well 
done  on  the  ninety-cent  in  carmine,  from  Wol¬ 
cott’s  statue.  The  new  two-cent  stamp  is 
Washington’s  head  in  red.  The  four  is  Jack¬ 
son’s  head  in  green,  very  near  the  same  as  the 
old  two.  Garfield’s  picture  is  on  the  new  flve- 
ceut  in  brown  ;  his  picture  is  the  only  one  with 
a  coat  on,  which  shows  it  was  not  taken  some¬ 
how  or  other  from  a  bust.  Some  of  the  old- 
time  stamps  had,  instead  of  profiles,  cars, 
steamships,  horses,  soldiers,  and  buildings. 
Each  of  the  departments  have  stamps  of  their 
own  ;  the  denominations  are  the  same  as  the 
postage  stamps  that  I  have  been  describing. 
Each  department  has  only  one  color. 

The  Treasury,  War,  Interior,  Postofflee,  Jus¬ 
tice,  State,  Agricultural,  Navy,  and  Executive, 
have  their  own  stamps.  Some  stamps  are  per¬ 
forated,  some  unperforated,  and  some  “  roul- 
eted,”  which  is  stamped  dashes  like  ticket 
coupons. 

The  United  States  has  had  local  and  periodi¬ 
cal  stamps,  but  which,  with  the  seven,  twelve, 
and  twenty-four-cent,  have  gone  out  of  use — 
that  is,  out  of  g(*neral  use.  Stamps  were  first 
used  in  this  country  in  1847  ;  there  were  then 
only  two  denominations.  'They  have  been 
changed,  and  additions  made  six  or  seven  times 
since  then. 

Local  stamps  were  first  used  in  1844.  There 
are  seven  “  due  stamps,”  or  unpaid  letter,  as 
they  are  sometimes  called  ;  they  have  only 
been  in  rrse  since  1879.  Stamped  envelopes 
were  first  used  in  1853 ;  they  have  been  chang¬ 
ed  also.  It  has  been  said  that  a  local  stamp 
issued  in  Brattleboro,  Vt.,  has  a  i)remium  of 
#100,  but  I  <lo  not  know  whether  or  not  it  is 
true.  All  Confederate  stamps  have  Jefferson 
Davis’s  portrait.  They  have  a  larger  premium 
when  used  or  cancelled,  than  when  unused. 


WITHOUT  NOTE  OR  COMMENT. 

A  little  more  than  twenty-five  years  ago 
Robert  J.  M.  Goodwin  was  one  of  the  two  or 
three  most  promising  men  in  Asbury  Univer¬ 
sity,  at  Greencustle,  Ind.  His  habits  were 
good,  his  industry  untiring,  his  ambition  high, 
and  ids  abiiity  considerably  above  that  of  most 
men  in  his  class  and  college.  He  was  a  man 
full  of  combativeness  and  abounding  energy. 
Couragc<uis,  high  si)irited,  witty,  and  generous, 
there  was  no  man  more  generally  lov(*d  by  his 
fellows  than  he.  He  came  of  a  family  of  high 
character,  the  habit  of  whose  members  it  w»is 
to  win  distinction  in  life,  and  his  promise  in 
that  way  was  greater  than  that  of  any  other 
Goodwin  of  them  all. 

When  the  war  came  he  entered  the  service, 
and  although  neither  his  training  nor  his  taste 
was  military,  he  ([uickly  distinguished  himself, 
rising  to  the  rank  of  colonel,  with  th«!  brevet 
rank  of  bi  igadier-general,  conferred  for  meri¬ 
torious  seivice.  When  the  fighting  was  done 
he  returned  to  Indianapolis,  and  entered  again 
upon  the  practice;  of  his  profession,  quickly 
distinguishing  himself  at  the  bar.  All  the  fair 
promise  of  his  youth  ami  early  manhood  .seem¬ 
ed  about  to  be  fulfilled  abumlantly,  and  the 
brilliancy  shown  in  his  college  (;are(*r  had  ob¬ 
viously  ripencHl  into  intellectual  vigor  of  an  un¬ 
common  sort. 

But  the  good  habits  of  his  youth  had  given 
I)lace  to  intemperance.  His  thirst  for  alcohol 
had  become  uncontrollable.  In  a  little  time 
his  intellect  was  in  ruins.  The  man  was  a  S(jt. 
His  friends  sought  t(»  .save  him,  and  sent  him 
for  a  time  to  a  hospital  for  the  insane,  to  be 
treated  for  chronic  alcoholism.  He  was  dis¬ 
charged  thence  as  a  patient  who  had  recover¬ 
ed  ;  but  as  is  usually  the  <;ase,  the  habit  return¬ 
ed  as  soon  as  the  restraint  wris  removed,  and 
in  his  drunken  resentment  the  poor  fellow  shf)t 
and  killed  his  brother  who  had  placed  him  in 
the  hospital. 

For  this  murder  he  wjis  sentenced  to  impris¬ 
onment  for  life,  and  a  few  <lays  agf)  he  com¬ 
mitted  suicide  in  his  cell.  'The  .sad  story  of  his 
downfall  seems  one  wortfi  telling  in  tfiis  plain 
way  for  purposes  of  admonition. — New  York 
Commf*rcial  Advertiser. 

WHAT  THE  COLORS  OF  BUOYS  MEAN. 

“  When  you  enter  any  harbor  in  the  world,” 
said  a  pilot  to  a  Hun  reporter,  “  where  the  chan¬ 
nel  is  marked  by  buoys,  you  will  find  that  those 
on  your  right  as  you  pass  in  are  painted  red, 
and  those  on  your  left  black.  If  you  should 
see  one  painted  in  red  and  black  horizontal 
bands,  the  shij)  could  run  as  close  to  it  as  pos¬ 
sible,  becausf*  that  indicates  the  centre  of  a 
narrow  channel.  Buoys  with  red  and  black 
vertical  stripes  always  mark  the  ends  of  spits 
and  the  outer  and  inner  ends  of  extensive  reefs, 
where  there  is  a  channel  on  each  side.  When 
red  and  black  checkers  are  painted  on  a  buoy, 
it  marks  ejther  a  rock  in  the  open  sea  or  an  ob¬ 
struction  in  the  harbor  of  small  extent  with  a 
channel  all  around.  If  there  are  two  such  ob¬ 
structions  and  a  channel  between  them,  the 
buoy  on  the  right  of  you  will  have  red  and 
white  ch(*ckers,  and  the  one  on  your  left  will 
have  black  and  white  checkers.  When  a  wreck 
obstructs  the  channel  a  green  buoy  will  b(; 
placed  on  the  sea  side  of  the  wreck,  with  the 
word  ‘  wreck  ’  plainly  painted  on  it  in  white 


letters,  provided  there  is  a  clear  channel  all 
around  it ;  otherwise,  an  even  number  will  be 
painted  in  white  above  the  word  ‘  wreck  ’  when 
the  buoy  is  on  the  right  side  of  the  channel, 
and  an  odd  number  if  the  buoy  is  on  the  left.” 
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DraiON  IN  Natitrk— Clover  does  not  seed  in 
New  Zealand,  because  there  are  no  humble- 
bees  to  fertilize  the  flowers.  Various  attempts 
which  have  been  made  to  introduce  the  insects 
have  proved  futile,  but  Mr.  J.  C,  Firth  has  suc¬ 
ceeded  at  length  in  getting  a  consignment  of 
humble-bees,  which  were  transported  in  a  tor- 
piil  state  in  a  chilled  room.  If  successful  in 
acclimatizing  them,  Mr.  Firth  expects  them  to 
save  him  #6000  a  year  in  clover  seed,  all  sup¬ 
plies  having  now  to  be  imported. 

A  Great  Meteor. — Mr.  L.  C.  Yale  of  Nor¬ 
wood,  St.  Lawrence  county,  N.  Y.,  writes  to  the 
News  of  that  place,  describing  a  remarkable 
meteor  which  he  saw  there  at  8 : 30  P.  M.  on 
J  uly  3d,  It  moved  slowly  from  east  to  west, 
had  a  long  tail,  a  nucleus  like  a  globe,  as  large 
as  the  moon,  surrounded  by  a  bright  ring,  two 
dark  lines  crossing  the  nucleus  in  vertical  di¬ 
rection,  the  lines  larger  in  middle,  straight  on 
inside,  curved  on  outside,  tapering  both  ways 
to  points.  'The  tail  was  thirty  degrees  length. 
The  general  appearance  was  that  of  a  gigantic 
sword  of  fire,  moving  handle  first  through 
space. 

Another — A  Meteor  Seen  with  a  Telescope. 
— Prof.  Brooke  of  the  Red  house  Observatory 
at  Phelps,  N.  Y.,  about  2  A,  M.  on  Aug.  1st  ob¬ 
served  a  magnificent  meteor  moving  from  near 
the  zenith  toward  the  west.  It  was  of  extraor¬ 
dinary  brilliancy,  illuminating  the  country  as  if 
by  an  electric  light,  leaving  a  train  of  sparks 
forty  degrees  in  length.  The  train  was  visible 
several  minutes,  and  with  the  telescope  was 
seen  to  roll  and  curve  like  a  wreath  of  smoke 
with  a  slow  motion  northward. 

The  Ocean’s  Wealth.— Prof.  Huxley  in  the 
address  which  he  delivered  at  the  Internation¬ 
al  Fisheries  Exhibition,  said :  An  acre  of  good 
ocean  fishing  ground  will  yield  more  food 
in  a  week  than  an  acre  of  the  best  land  will 
in  a  year.  Still  more  vivid  was  his  picture  of 
the  moving  “  mountain  of  cod,”  120  to  130  feet 
in  height,  which  for  two  months  in  every  year 
moves  Westward  and  Southward  past  the  Nor¬ 
wegian  coast  Every  square  mile  of  this  colos¬ 
sal  column  of  fish  contains  1*20,000,000  fish,  con¬ 
suming  every  week,  when  on  short  rations,  no 
fewer  than  840,000,000  herrings.  The  wholecatch 
of  the  Norwegian  fisheries  never  exceeds  in  a 
year  more  than  half  a  square  mile  of  this  “cod 
mountain  ”  and  one  week’s  supply  of  the  her¬ 
rings  needed  to  keep  that  area  of  cod  from 
starving.  London  might  be  victualled  with 
herrings  for  a  year  on  a  day’s  consumption  of 
the  countless  shoals  of  uncaught  cod. 

M.  Pasteur’s  Experiments  with  the  virus  of 
hydrophobia  are  reported  to  be  going  on  with 
unbroken  success.  He  has  thus  far  experi¬ 
mented  on  fifty-seven  dogs,  nineteen  of  them 
rnad  and  thirty-eight  bitten  under  uniform  con¬ 
ditions.  Out  of  these  thirty-eight  half  had  been 
previously  inoculated,  the  other  half  not.  The 
latter  without  a  single  exception  died  with  un¬ 
mistakable  signs  of  hydrophobia,  whereas  the 
nineteen  others  are  as  well  as  ever.  They  will 
be  watched  for  a  year  by  veterinary  doctors  to 
see  whether  the  inoiuilation  holds  good  perma¬ 
nently,  or  only  temporarily.  M.  Pasteur’s  the¬ 
ory  is  that  hydrophobia  is  pri'duced  solely  by 
the  bite  ;  and  if  this  is  correct,  a  law  compelling 
all  dogs  to  be  inoculated  would  in  the  end  ex¬ 
tirpate  hydrophobia  entirely  ;  whereas  if  the 
disease  arises  spontaneously,  such  an  enact¬ 
ment  would  be  less  effectual. 

A  New  Polar  Expedition. — A  new  plan  for 
a  polar  expedition  has  been  submitted  by  sev¬ 
eral  officers  of  the  Russian  Navy  to  the  Minis¬ 
ter.  Starting  with  the  conviction  that  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  reach  the  North  Pole  by  sea  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  islands  that  surround  the  polar 
region,  the  Russian  officers  propose  to  start  an 
expedition  in  sledges  from  the  New  Siberian 
Islands,  which  are  900  nautical  miles  distant 
from  the  goal.  This  space  is  to  be  covered  by 
sledge  parties,  who  would  make  depots  of  pro¬ 
visions  in  the  newly  discovered  islands,  and 
thus  slowly  but  surely  advance  toward  the 
North,  securing  at  the  same  time  the  return 
journey  of  the  expedition.  When  elaborated, 
the  scheme  will  be  submitted  to  the  learned  so¬ 
cieties  of  Russia  and  the  necessary  funds  rais¬ 
ed,  partly  by  subscription,  though  it  is  probable, 
that  if  the  Government  approves  it,  it  will  ad¬ 
vance  at  least  part  of  the  expenses. 

The  Lick  Telescope.— At  a  recent  meeting  of 
the  trustees  of  the  Lick  estate  in  San  Francis¬ 
co,  it  appeared  from  letters  read  by  the  secre¬ 
tary  that  nineteen  glasses  ha<l  been  cast  by 
Edmoml  Foil  of  Paris  for  the  tele8i*ope  of  the 
astronomical  observatory  on  Mount  Hamilton, 
and  that  all  had  proved  defective  ;  but  one  of 
the  two  glasses  held  in  reserve  has  been  pol¬ 
ished,  and  may  upon  examination  answer  the 
purpose  for  which  it  is  designed.  C.  H.  Foil, 
who  cast  the  celebrat(;d  Russian  glasses,  has 
resumed  business,  and  the  trustees  have  au¬ 
thorized  Alvan  Clark  &  Sons  of  Cambridge- 
port.  Mass.,  to  send  immediately  a  representa¬ 
tive  to  Paris.  If  Edmond  should  be  unable  to 
complete  the  great  glass  (the  diameter  of  which 
is  thirty-six  inches)  within  the  time  specified  in 
the  contract,  it  is  believed  that  arrangements 
may  be  perft*cted  with  his  father,  C.  H.  Fell. 
Twelve  thousand  dollars  has  been  paid  by  the 
trustees  on  account  to  Edmond  Fell,  whoso 
op(*rations  now  seem  to  bo  hindered  by  his  re¬ 
cent  unsu(;cessful  experiments,  and  a  lack  of 
the  capital  essential  to  a  continuance. 

A  Heavenly  Visitor. — The  star  Arcturus  is 
now  rapidly  approaching  the  earth.  One  as¬ 
tronomer  says  it  is  coming  at  the  rate  of  4,500,- 
000  miles  per  day.  Even  at  this  rate  the  enor¬ 
mous  magnitude  of  cosmical  distances  will  pre¬ 
vent  us  seeing  much  of  its  brightness  for  a  long 
period.  Our  eighty-one-ton  guns  drive  forth 
their  projectiles  with  a  maximum  velocity  of 
1400  feet  per  second.  Arcturus  is  approaching 
us  with  a  speed  that  is  200  times  greater  than 
this.  It  thus  moves  over  a  distance  equal  to 
that  between  the  earth  and  the  sun  in  twenty- 
one  days.  Our  pr«;8ent  distance  from  Arcturus 
is  estimated  at  1.622,000  times  this.  Therefore 
if  the  star  continues  to  approach  us  at  the 
same  rate  as  mcasu)  ed  last  year,  it  will  have 
completed  the  whole  of  its  journey  toward  us 
in  93,000  years.  It  does  not,  however,  follow 
from  this  that  we  shall  come  in  collision  at  the 
end  of  the  journey,  for  the  spectroscope  only 
measures  one  of  the  elements  of  motion.  Arc- 
turiis  has  also  an  athwart  motion,  the  combina¬ 
tion  of  the  two  indicating  un  oblique  path  to¬ 
ward  us  with  a  divergence  of  such  magnitude 
that  when  we  puss  each  other  (supposing  the 
path  to  be  in  a  straight  line),  Arcturus  will  still 
be  one  of  the  stars. 

Battle  between  Hpiders.— A  traveller  in  the 
tropics  thus  describes  a  terrible  fight  between 
two  spiders  :  “  One  had  a  small  web  against  a 
wall,  and  of  this  web  the  other  coveted  posses¬ 
sion.  After  vainly  trying  by  a  series  of  strate¬ 
gic  movements  to  drive  out  the  lawful  owner, 
it  rushed  on  to  the  web,  and  the  two  envenom¬ 
ed  little  duelists  closed  in  mortal  combat. 
They  did  nothing  so  vulgar  and  natural  as  to 
make  use  of  their  falcf  s,  and  never  once  actu¬ 
ally  touched  each  other,  but  the  fight  was  none 
the  less  <leudly.  Rapidly  revolving  about,  or 
leu[>ing  over  or  passing  under  each  other,  each 
endeavored  to  impede  or  entangle  his  adversa¬ 
ry,  and  the  dexterity  with  which  each  avoided 
the  cunningly  thrown  snare,  trying  at  the  same 
time  to  entangle  its  opponent,  was  wonderful 
to  see.  At  length,  after  this  equal  battle  had 
raged  for  some  time,  one  of  the  combatants 
made  some  fatal  mistake,  and  for  a  moment 
th(;re  occurred  a  break  in  his  motions  ;  instant¬ 
ly  the  other  perceived  his  advantage,  and  be¬ 
gun  leaping  backward  and  forward  across  his 
struggling  adversary  with  such  rapidity  as  to 
confuse  the  sight,  producing  the  appearance  of 
two  spiders  attacking  a  third  one  lying  between 
them.  He  then  changed  his  tactics,  and  begun 
revolving  round  and  round  his  prisoner,  and 
very  soon  the  poor  vanquished  wretch— the 
aggressor,  let  us  h<  -pe,  in  the  interests  of  j  us- 
tice — was  closely  wrapped  in  a  silvery  cocoon, 
which,  unlike  the  cocoon  the  caterpillar  weuvas 
for  itself,  was  also  its  winding  sheet. 
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nrroxiCATnrG  drinks. 

In  the  moral  and  intellectual  conflicts  be¬ 
tween  the  righteous  and  the  wicked,  the  men 
who  are  able  to  lift  up  the  weak  and  the  de¬ 
graded  to  a  better  life,  are  far  better  warriors 
than  those  who  only  hew  each  other  in  pieces 
on  the  field  of  battle.  And  the  greater  the  evils 
they  have  to  contend  with,  the  greater  should 
be  the  honors  awarded  to  them  for  their  heroic 
efforts  for  sobriety  and  virtue.  The  ills  that 
afflict  humanity  seem  to  spring  up  rank  and 
strong  like  the  weeds  on  a  farm.  Those  who 
distil,  and  sell,  and  drink  liquor,  are  like  the 
nettles,  the  red-root,  and  the  Canada  thistles 
that  infest  our  farms.  And  they  are  worse 
than  cumberers  of  the  ground.  Like  the  Upas 
tree  of  fable,  they  blight  and  taint  and  blast 
with  sin  and  sorrow  every  one  who  succumbs 
to  their  influence.  And  we  need  good  laws 
well  enforced  to  prevent  them  from  giving  les¬ 
sons  in  drunkenness  to  young  men,  and  entail¬ 
ing  misery  on  themselves  and  their  friends. 
If  any  class  of  men  make  a  “  covenant  with 
death  and  a  league  with  hell,”  is  it  not  those 
who  sell  and  drink  liquor,  and  advertise  and 
encourage  othere  to  drink  of  the  cup  that 
blights  all  earthly  bliss  and  helps  to  people  the 
world  of  woe?  This  is  a  land  of  liberty  to  do 
what  is  right,  but  never  to  do  what  is  wrong ; 
and  when  men  spend  their  lives  in  making  the 
world  worse,  the  strong  hand  of  the  law  should 
come  down  on  them  close  enough  and  strong 
enough  to  hold  them  in  obedience.  Some  men 
have  enough  of  moral  strength  to  resist  the 
evil  influences  of  saloons,  but  it  is  astonishing 
to  see  how  many  go  down  like  reeds  before  the 
blast.  And  we  are  real  sorry  to  see  so  many 
farmers  go  into  the  saloons  (or  rather  the  rum 
traps)  to  get  a  drink  when  they  go  town. 

We  have  often  been  urged  to  exercise  more 
faith,  but  it  would  seem  that  some  of  us  have 
had  too  much  faith  in  good  men  and  a  good 
license  law,  and  the  power  of  churches  and 
schools,  and  all  the  culture  and  improvements 
of  this  enlightened  age,  to  overthrow  the  whis¬ 
ky  combination.  The  powers  of  rum  and  dark¬ 
ness  are  as  insolent  and  aggressive  as  ever,  and 
we  shall  have  to  meet  this  whisky  rebellion  and 
overthrow  another  awful  slave-holders’  rebel¬ 
lion.  There  are  far  more  than  four  millions  of 
whisky  slaves  bowing  down  to  a  more  cruel 
taskmaster  than  Africa  ever  knew.  Moral  sua¬ 
sion  and  an  enlightened  public  opinion  do  very 
well  in  a  virtuous  community.  But  prohibition, 
legal  enactments,  and  even  arbitrary  laws,  are 
a  far  less  evil  than  drunkenness,  degradation, 
and  crime,  that  make  taxes  oppressive,  and 
both  property  and  human  life  insecure. 

Sober  men  who  sustain  good  government, 
have  rights  that  drunkards  and  rum-sellers 
should  be  bound  to  respect.  Every  legal  emmt- 
ment  and  restraint  that  law  and  order  t«,n  im¬ 
pose  should  be  brought  down  with  unsparing 
rigor  on  the  whisky  ring,  till  every  distillery  is 
closed,  and  every  saloon-keeper  turned  out  of 
his  unclean  den,  and  every  drunkard  emanci¬ 
pated  from  the  slavery  of  whisky. 

William  Lambie. 

PRAIRIE  CHICKEN  SHOOTINO. 

As  a  great  number  of  Eastern  sportsmen 
make  yearly  pilgnmages  to  the  prairies  of  the 
West  for  the  purpose  of  shooting  pinnated 
grouse,  commonly  known  as  the  “  prairie 
chicken,”  the  changes  in  the  laws  affecting  the 
open  season  in  the  various  States  and  Terri¬ 
tories  will  be  learned  with  interest :  Oregon, 
June  15  ;  Wyoming,  July  15;  Idaho,  Washing¬ 
ton,  and  Texas,  Aug.  1 ;  Montana,  Aug.  10 ; 
Minnesota,  Missouri,  Wisconsin,  Illinois,  Ne¬ 
braska,  Dakota,  Utah,  Aug.  15  ;  Iowa,  Indiana, 
Kansas,  and  Nevada,  Sept.  1 ;  Michigan,  Oct.  1  ; 
and  Ohio,  Nov.  2.  In  Ontario  and  Manitoba 
^t  he  season  opens  Sept  1. 

iti’he  game  laws  in  the  West  are  disregard¬ 
ed  with  as  much  impunity  as  those  in  the  East,” 
said  a  well  known  sportsman  yesterday.  “  I 
have  just  come  from  an  extended  business  tour 
throughout  Dakota,  Minnesota,  and  Illinois, 
and  at  most  of  the  hotels  where  I  stopped  the 
young  grouse  were  already  on  the  bills  of  fare. 
No  one  ever  attempts  to  enforce  the  game 
laws.  The  open  season  commences  entirely 
too  early  in  the  majority  of  the  States  and  Ter¬ 
ritories.  The  birds  can  hardly  fly,  and  a  child 
may  shoot  them.  Thousands  are  slaughtered 
for  ‘  sport,’  and  as  ice  is  a  rare  commodity  and 
the  weather  in  August  oppressively  hot,  and 
as  there  is  no  way  of  utilizing  the  birds,  thou¬ 
sands  of  them  are  left  heaped  in  piles  to  spoil 
on  the  shooting  grounds.  There  has  been  a 
great  hue  and  cry  started  against  the  ‘pot 
hunter,’  as  the  market  shooter  is  called ;  but 
the  truth  is  that  the  reckless  exterminator  of 
game  is  the  city  sportsman  who  shoots  for  fan. 
He  will  not  have  communion  with  the  man 
who  shoots  for  a  livelihood,  holding  that  it  is 
contemptible  to  sell  the  birds  he  kills.  Yet  the 
city  sportsman  destroys  more  game  and  lets  it 
lie  where  it  falls,  so  that  no  one  but  his  own 
selfish  self  is  gratified.  It  was  my  misfortune 
in  Iowa  a  couple  of  years  ago  to  follow  in  the 
wake  of  a  party  of  Newarkers,  and  to  see  scat¬ 
tered  over  the  prairies  where  they  had  been 
shooting  hundreds  of  rotting  grouse  they  had 
wantonly  shot  for  sport.” 

THE  ORAPE  PROSPECT. 

It  is  said  that  the  vine  acreage  in  the  lake 
r^ion  of  Western  New  York  has  been  increas¬ 
ed,  possibly  to  the  extent  of  1000  acres,  along 
tlie  shores  of  Canandaigua,  Keuka,  and  Seneca 
Lakes,  and  all  look  well — never  better.  J.  C. 
writes  from  W’atkins  to  the  Country  Gentleman : 
“Opinions  differ  as  to  which  of  the  three  lakes, 
Canandaigua,  Keuka,  or  Scm'ca,  has  the  best 
grape  lands  adjacent  to  its  shores.  The  first 
named  is  but  eighteen  miles  in  length,  and  is 
668  feet  above  tide ;  the  second  twenty-two 
miles  long,  and  718  feet  above  the  sea  ;  and  the 
third  is  thirty-eight  miles  from  end  to  end,  and 
its  waters  are  elevated  but  447  feet  above  those 
of  the  ocean.  What  is  known  as  the  ‘  Catawba 
.  belt  ’  encircles  the  shores  of  all  these  lakes,  and 
it  was  ob8<*rved  during  the  early  frost  of  last 
Autumn  and  those  of  the  latter  part  of  May  of 
this  year,  that  outside  of  this  belt  the  grape 
crop  was  badly  damaged.  Owing  to  its  greater 
size  and  depth,  and  the  fact  that  its  surface  is 
nearer  tide-water  than  either  of  the  others,  a 
comparatively  wide  belt  extends  around  Sene¬ 
ca,  in  which  the  conditions  for  successful  grape 
raising  are  not  excelled.” 

The  following  is  an  improved  mode  for  pac-k- 
Ing  fine  grapes  for  railway  conveyance :  The 
baskets  are  eighteen  inches  long,  twelve  inches 
wide,  and  nine  inches  deep.  They  are  padded 
with  elastic  moss,  and  faceil  with  brown  papt'r. 
The  basket  is  tilted,  and  the  packing  begun  at 
the  lower  end,  the  bunches  being  placed  closely 
together  with  points  downward.  It  is  vei-y  im¬ 
portant  that  the  baskets  be  solidly  and  com¬ 
pactly  filled,  to  prevent  rattling.  The  lids,  lin¬ 
ed  with  paper,  are  pressed  down  moderately. 

THE  HOLLYHOCK. 

London  Gardener:  The  Hollyhock  is  un¬ 
equalled  in  certain  positions  in  the  flower- 
garden.  Its  stately  spikes  of  flowers,  towering 
to  a  height  of  from  eight  to  ten  feet,  have  a 
striking  effect  in  front  of  shrubberies  where  the 
Portugal  Laurels  rise  a  few  fet't  higher  than 
the  Hollyhocks ;  the  dark  green  leaves  con¬ 
trast  well  with  the  paler  leaves  of  the  Holly¬ 
hocks  and  the  bright  and  vivid  colors  of  the 
flowers.  They  may  be  planted  in  groups,  con¬ 
sisting  of  from  six  to  a  score  of  plants  together, 
allowing  at  least  three  feet  between  each  plant. 
They  do  well  in  the  centres  of  lun?e  beds,  or 
as  a  background  to  wide  herbaceous  borders. 
The  Hollyhock  has  a  place  that  cannot  be  filled 
by  any  other  plant,  and  yet  it  is  not  popular  at 
present — not  so  popular  as  the  Sunflower,  for 
Instance.  Even  people  possessed  of  good  taste 
are  beginninjr  U*  see  beauties  in  Sunflowers. 
Well,  everything  in  its  place  ;  the  time  for  the 
Hollyhock  will  come  round  again.  It  is  a  gross¬ 
feeding  plant,  and  requires  a  goodly  supply  of 
rich  stimulating  manure,  and  a  deep,  well-cul¬ 
tivated  soil.  During  hot  dry  weather  in  Sum¬ 
mer  the  lea v(  s  should  be  well  syringed  daily. 


and  the  roots  should  receive  a  good  supply  of 
water  twice  a  week,  and  be  mulched  with  short 
manure.  Seedlings  from  the  best  varieties  will 
produce  flowers  about  as  good  as  the  parents, 
and  the  plants  are  usually  much  stronger  than 
those  raised  in  other  ways. 

FOWLS  IN  SUMMER. 

Country  p^entleman :  It  is  of  importance  to 
have  plenty  of  pure  running  water  for  the  fowls 
to  drink  and  bathe  in.  Nothing  contributes 
more  to  the  health  and  vigor  of  the  birds  than 
good  pure  water,  and  nothing  relating  to  their 
care  is  perhaps  more  neglected.  If  a  stream  is 
not  accessible,  then  fresh  water  should  be  sup¬ 
plied  in  shallow  tanks,  replenished  at  least  three 
times  daily.  The  principal  cause  of  cholera 
and  many  other  diseases  is  stagnant  water 
coupled  with  unclean  quarters. 

Much  care  should  be  exercised  in  the  Sum¬ 
mer  feeding  of  fowls.  They  should  not  be 
stuffed  all  the  time,  but  lightly  fed  at  regular 
intervals,  and  it  would  be  well  to  give  them  a 
variety  of  food  every  day — say  corn  in  the 
morning,  Indian  meal  boiled  with  or  without 
potatoes  at  noon,  and  oats  or  some  other  grain 
at  night.  Green  food,  too,  should  be  supplied 
at  least  once  a  day.  Plenty  of  fine  gravel, 
crushed  shells,  and  coal  ashes,  should  also 
stand  before  them  all  the  while,  and  a  suitable 
dust-bath  ought  to  be  provided.  A  very  good 
way  to  make  the  latter  is  to  keep  a  small  por¬ 
tion  of  the  yard  often  freshly  rrpaded  and  pul¬ 
verized. 

Keeping  the  house  and  yards,  as  well  as  the 
few’s,  free  from  vermin,  is  a  matter  which 
should  receive  very  careful  attention.  If  ver¬ 
min  is  permitted  to  get  into  a  hennery,  it  is 
often  very  difficult  to  dislodge.  The  hennery 
should,  consequently,  be  thoroughly  white¬ 
washed  twice  a  year,  the  nests  and  roosts 
smeared  with  kerosine  oil,  and  the  yards  tr(“at- 
ed  in  the  same  manner.  It  is  well  to  remember 
that  lice  and  other  insects  prefer  dirty  fowls, 
and  if  the  birds  are  kept  clean  and  healthy, 
they  are  not  apt  to  be  troubled  with  them. 
Sulphur — a  tablespoonful  to  each  dozen  hens — 
mixed  with  meal,  has  a  beneficial  effect  in  pre¬ 
venting  the  multiplication  of  insects,  and  also 
improves  the  general  health  of  the  fowls. 


ABOUT  ROSES. 

The  town  of  Hildesheim  (Hanover)  can  boast 
of  the  oldest  rose  tree  in  Europe.  It  is  said  to 
have  been  planted  by  the  Emperor  Louis  the 
Pious  in  the  beginning  of  the  ninth  century, 
when  the  episcopal  see  founded  by  his  father, 
Charlemagne,  was  removed  to  Elze.  The  doc¬ 
uments  proving  this  fact  were  destroyed  by  a 
lire  in  the  cathedral  in  1013,  but  later  records 
show  that  in  1078  Bishop  Hezilo  had  a  wall 
built  round  the  tree  to  protect  it.  For  centu¬ 
ries  past  this  rose  tree  has  been  an  object  of 
interest  to  travellera  and  naturalists,  and  few 
strangers  ever  go  to  Hildesheim  without  visit¬ 
ing  the  Imperial  rose  tree  by  the  side  of  the 
cathedral.  Within  a  few  years  the  old  roots 
have  sent  forth  several  new  shoots,  one  of 
which  is  now  twelve  feet  high  and  nearly  an 
inch  in  diameter. 

In  cultivating  roses  the  things  to  be  observ¬ 
ed,  chief  and  foremost,  are  drainage  and  rich, 
deep  soil.  No  fertilizer  is  better  than  stable 
manure.  While  roses  require  water  in  abun¬ 
dance,  they  require  drainage  in  proportion.  As 
to  the  depredations  of  the  June  bug,  it  is 
thought  that  it  prefers  roses  of  a  light  color ; 
but  that  may  be  but  a  matter  of  time,  as  the 
dark  roses  bloom  a  little  earlier.  Unless  one 
has  the  patience  to  pick  them  off  by  hand,  there 
is  little  else  to  do  but  to  resign  the  ros<*8  to 
them  until  their  reign  is  over,  when  the  canes 
should  be  cut  back  and  the  plants  allowed  to 
recover,  which  they  will  quickly  do,  and  re¬ 
sume  blooming  with  renewed  vigor. 

STARTINGl  BERRIES. 

The  most  common  method  of  starting  a  new 
blackberry  plantation,  is  to  use  plants  of  the 
last  year’s  growth,  but  it  is  well  to  remind 
growers  that  they  can  do  just  about  as  well 
with  suckers  of  the  current  year,  if  they  will 
plant  carefully  and  water  at  the  time  of  setting. 
Dig  up  the  plant  in  April  or  May,  while  in  full 
growth,  cut  the  top  off  near  the  ground,  expose 
the  roots  as  little  as  possible,  plant  very  soon, 
pour  water  about  the  roots  before  filling  the 
hole  with  earth  ;  then  till  and  pack  the  earth 
closely  about  it.  I  treated  several  hundred  so 
this  Spring,  and  they  are  doing  rather  better,  I 
think,  than  plants  of  last  year  set  in  April.  Of 
these  quite  a  good  many  always  die  for  some 
reason,  and  it  is  an  excellent  plan  to  fill  these 
vacancies  with  suckers  of  the  current  year — 
I  much  bettor  than  to  wait  a  full  year.  The  same 
is  true  of  all  raspberries  which  propagate  by 
suckers. 

ABOUT  APPLES. 

We  have  not  yet  got  into  the  habit  of  thin¬ 
ning  apples,  remarks  a  Monroe  county  (N.  Y.) 
writer.  The  codling  moth  usually  does  this 
sufficiently,  but  this  year  on  most  trees  the 
fallen  fruit  is  not  due  to  wt)rm8,  as  there  was 
not  enough  fruit  a  year  ago  to  breed  them.  It 
is  the  effort  of  nature  to  dispose  of  the  excess 
of  fruit  above  what  the  tree  can  mature.  In 
most  cases  I  think  apple-trees  are  still  over¬ 
loaded,  and  both  this  year’s  crop  and  the  vital¬ 
ity  of  the  tree  will  be  helped  by  ju<licious  thin- 
ning. 

ONE  THING  AND  ANOTHER. 

Employ  the  hired  hand  whose  clothes  are 
patched  in  front,  rather  than  behind. 

Wisconsin  has  .500,000  cows  and  1000  <-n‘am- 
eries  and  clu*e8e  factori*'s.  The  dairy  products 
last  year  were  worth  8iy,.500,0[)0,  the  largest  fig¬ 
ure  for  any  State. 

A  fle<*ce  of  forty-four  and  one-half  {)ounds,  of 
304  days’ growl h,  wjis  taken  this  season  from 
Lane,  a  ram  belonging  to  .John  Bell,  Tekonsha, 
Mich. 

There  are  many  rejisons  why  black  hogs  are 
preferable  to  white  ones,  of  which  these  are 
some  :  They  are  not  onl3-  more  hardy  and  vig¬ 
orous  as  a  general  thing,  but  are  le.ss  subject  to 
disease,  especially  that  of  the  skin. 

It  has  been  thoroughly  demonstrated  by 
prac  tical  men  that  the  small  breeds  of  swine 
mature  earlier,  require  lt*s8  food  to  maintain 
the  system,  and  therefore  produce  more  pork 
for  the  food  consuratnl  than  the  larger  breeds. 

Mr.  W.  D.  Hoard,  the  father  of  Wisconsin’s 
dairy  interests,  sjij’s  that  “the  logic  of  sound 
breeding  tc'aches  that  no  breed  has  j'c't  been 
discovered  which  will  combine  and  transmit 
Jersey  results  in  butter,  Ayrshire  or  Holstein 
results  in  cheese,  and  Durham  I'csults  in  beef.” 

Every  poultry  house  should  face  the  South 
in  order  to  get  the  full  benefit  of  the  light  and 
heat  from  the  sun.  It  pays  as  a  part  of  the 
Winter’s  programme.  If  the  fowls  are  confined 
give  them  plenty  of  green  stuff.  A  good  sod 
thrown  over  the  fence  will  be  cheerfully  wel¬ 
comed,  and  even  the  tops  of  vegetabkes. 

Sheep  of  good  quality  will,  as  meat  produc¬ 
ers  alone,  render  nearlj*  as  good  account  of 
food  consumed  as  other  stock,  and  what  worcl  is 
produced  is  so  much  more  to  be  credited  to 
them.  A  moderate  stock  of  sheep  is  always 
profitable,  while  on  the  other  hand  an  over¬ 
stock,  to  which  there  is  alwaj’s  a  tendency-  when 
the  profits  are  good,  will  result  sooner  or  later 
in  loss. 

It  has  for  some  time  past  been  the  complaint 
of  people  desiring  to  buj'  land,  that  nearlj’  all 
the  best  tracts  are  held  by  speculators,  who  do 
nothing  toward  its  improvement.  The  Land 
Office  of  the  Central  Pacific  Railroad  has  decid¬ 
ed  to  sell  no  land  except  to  those  who  will  set¬ 
tle  upon  and  improve  it.  Ever}'  applicant  must 
state  for  what  purpose  he  wants  the  land,  that 
the  application  is  made  in  his  own  behalf,  and 
that  he  will  not  sell  without  permission  of  the 
Land  Agent. 

At  this  time,  when  cut  flowers  wither  so  soon, 
it  is  well  to  know  that  if  a  small  bit  of  the  stem 
is  cut  off  and  the  end  immersed  in  very  hot 
water,  the  flower  will  frequently  revive  and  re¬ 
sume  its  beauty.  Colored  flowers  are  more 
easily  rejuvenated  than  white  ones,  which  are 
apt  to  turn  yellow.  For  pr**serving  flowers  in 
water,  finely  pulverized  charcoal  shouM  In*  put 
into  the  vase  at  this  season.  Where  vines  are 
growing  in  water,  charcoal  will  prevent  foul 
odors  from  the  standing  water. 


HOW  TO  HANDLE  A  “QUEEN." 

To  catch  a  queen  the  operator  first  puffs  a 
little  smoke  into  the  entrance  of  the  hive,  waits 
a  minute  for  the  bees  to  fill  themselves  with 
honey,  which  smoke  will  cause  them  to  do,  and 
then  carefully  opens  the  hive.  Being  filled  with 
honey,  the  bees  are  usually  good  natured,  and 
will  seldom  sting  unless  pinched.  A  comb  is 
carefully  lifted  out  and  each  side  closely  scan¬ 
ned,  and  if  the  queen  is  not  found,  returned 
and  another  one  removed.  When  the  queen  is 
found  she  is  carefully  taken  by  the  wings  and 
put  into  the  cage.  Worker  bees  are  then 
caught  or  caged  in  the  same  manner,  it  being 
impossible  for  them  to  sting  when  taken  up  by 
the  wings.  In  warm  weather  eight  or  ten 
workers  are  sufficient  as  an  escort,  but  as  cool 
Fall  weather  approaches,  the  number  is  increas¬ 
ed  until  it  sometimes  reaches  forty  or  fifty. 
The  shipping  of  queens  by  mail  has  been  re¬ 
duced  to  so  exact  a  science  that  they  are  not 
only  sent  across  the  continent,  but  across  the 
Atlantic.  At  the  time  of  the  removal  of  a  lay¬ 
ing  queen  from  a  nucleus,  or  soon  after,  a  ma¬ 
tured  queen  cell  or  newly  hatched  queen  is  giv¬ 
en  to  the  nucleus,  and  the  apiarist  may  be  able, 
ten  days  later,  to  ship  another  laying  queen 
from  the  same  nucleus. 

PEACH  TREES. 

No  tree  responds  quicker  to  care  and  culti¬ 
vation  than  the  peach,  and  when  thrifty  it  is 
usually  a  beautiful  tree  in  itself  considered, 
and  aside  from  the  question  of  fruit-bearing. 
Recently  Josiah  Hoopes  reported  a  case  to  the 
American  Pomological  Society,  tending  to  show 
that  good  soil  and  culture  for  peach  trees  pre¬ 
vent  the  inroad  of  the  yellows.  He  stated  that 
there  were  two  plantations  within  a  short  dis¬ 
tance  of  each  other,  of  the  same  age,  and  the 
soil  naturally  of  the  same  quality.  One  had 
received  the  most  careful  culture,  while  the 
other  was  sadly  neglected.  The  former  was  a 
perfect  picture  of  health  and  vigor,  and  loaded 
with  fine  specimens  of  fruit ;  while  the  latter 
was  in  the  last  stages  of  the  yellows,  with  fruit 
scarcely  worth  gathering.  The  most  malignant 
form  of  this  disease,  however,  attacks  vigorous 
trees  as  well  as  feeble  ones. 

A  PROMISING  CHERRY. 

The  Windsor  cherry  originated  with  James 
Dougall  of  Windsor,  Canada,  and  was  sent  to 
Ellwanger  Ar  Burry  of  Rochester  six  or  seven 
years  ago  for  trial.  The  tree  is  hardy,  and  an 
early  and  good  bearer.  It  is  a  variety  of  high 
promise.  Specimens  measure  seven-eightlis  of 
an  inch  in  diameter,  some  of  them  very  nearly 
an  inch  ;  they  are  obtuse  heart-shaped,  dark 
purple  or  nearly  black,  the  flesh  quite  firm, 
fine  in  texture,  and  rich  in  flavor.  The  Wind¬ 
sor  ripens  late. 

For  Fish. — A  most  appetizing  sauce  for  fish 
is  made  of  a  gill  of  sweet  cream,  one  table¬ 
spoonful  of  flour,  half  a  tablespoonful  of  but¬ 
ter  ;  flavor  with  a  little  powdered  mace. 

Mushrooms  on  Toast, — Peel  and  cut  off  the 
stsilks,  and  if  large,  score  once  or  twic<?  across 
the  top  ;  grill  them  on  both  sides  over  a  slow 
fire,  or  they  may  be  done  in  the  oven.  Put  a 
small  piece  of  butter  on  esich,  season  with  pep¬ 
per  and  salt,  and  serve  on  a  slice  of  hot  butter¬ 
ed  toast. 

Compote  of  Gkefjj  Apiuoots. — Peel  and  soak 
some  green  apricots  in  cold  water  for  half  an 
hour ;  cook  them  in  warm  water  with  a  few 
sorrel  leaves ;  place  the  lid  on  the  saucepan, 
and  leave  on  the  fire  until  the  fruit  is  a  good 
green  color  ;  <lrain,  ajid  wlu*  cold  cover  tliem 
with  sugar,  cook  in  a  preserving-pan,  and  just 
before  taking  off  the  Are  add  two  tablespoon¬ 
fuls  of  essence  of  spinach. 

Fish  Cakps, — Take  about  half  a  pound  of 
cold-dressed  fish  and  three-quarters  of  a  pound 
of  cold-boiled  potatoes,  beat  them  well  together 
in  a  mortar,  with  the  addition  of  an  egg  and  a 
little  milk.  Season  with  salt  and  pepper,  and 
if  liked,  a  veiy  little  eschalot  and  thyme  ;  if 
not,  a  little  anchovy  sauce.  With  a  little  flour 
roll  it  into  balls,  which  should  be  slightly  flat¬ 
tened  ;  fry  them  brown,  and  serve  on  a  nai)kin 
garnished  with  parsley, 

Virginia  CoKN-fiUKAD. — Viiginia  corn  brea<l  is 
a  nice  dish  for  breakfast.  Break  into  a  bowl 
two  eggs,  adding  a  tt'aspoon  just  bill  of  soda, 
and  twice  as  much  salt.  Beat  well.  Stir  into 
this  mixture  a  pint  of  sour  milk  or  buttermilk, 
then  add  a  pint  of  corn  meal,  and  stir  to  a 
smooth  batter.  Put  into  a  small  baking-pan 
a  piece  of  lard  about  the  size  of  an  egg  ;  heat 
it  to  a  trying  heat  on  the  top  of  the  stove,  pour 
in  the  batter,  place  the  pan  inside  the  stove, 
and  bake  quickly. 

Keikieree  for  Breakfast. — Take  .some  rice 
which  has  been  boiled  on  the  previous  day, 
put  it  into  a  saucepan  with  a  little  butter  to 
warm  over  the  fire ;  keep  stirring,  or  it  will 
burn.  While  stirring  add  the  broken  meat  of 
any  cold  fish  and  three  or  four  egg.s,  which 
have  been  previously  hard-boiled  and  chopped. 
Continue  stirrirjg,  adding  a  little  salt  and  pep- 
{)er ;  when  thoroughly  hot  it  is  done,  and 
should  be  immediately  served,  piled  high  in 
the  centrt'  of  a  dish  on  a  fold*^!  napkin. 

Pineapple  Peddino. — Line  a  deep  and  butter¬ 
ed  pudding-dish  with  slices  of  sponge  cake  ; 
slice  some  pin(>apple  in  very  thin  slices  and  put 
it  into  the  dish  ;  cover  a  layer  of  piueapj)le 
with  a  layer  of  cake,  and  so  on  until  the  dish  is 
full :  scatter  sugar  plentifully  over  the  pine¬ 
apple ;  the  top  layer  of  cake  should  be  moist¬ 
ened  with  water  and  have  sugar  scattered  over 
it.  If  you  are  the  happy  possessor  of  a  pud¬ 
ding-dish  with  an  earthen  <-over,  put  this  over 
the  pudding,  otherwise  cover  it  with  a  dinner 
plate,  and  bake  slowly  for  an  hour  and  three- 
quarters.  The  cover  or  plate  should  be  but¬ 
tered. 

A  Fly’s  Poisonoes  Biti:. — A  blai*ksmith  nam¬ 
ed  William  Lowry,  living  at  No.  771  Ninth  ave¬ 
nue,  New  York,  wjis  taken  to  Roosevelt  He>spi- 
tal  on  Thursday  afternof>n,  .Jtdy  24,  in  a  preca¬ 
rious  condition,  his  right  arm  being  swollen  to 
three  times  its  natural  size  from  the  bite  of  a 
horsefly.  A  vigorous  application  of  hot  poul¬ 
tices  and  whisky  continued  through  several 
hours  reduced  the  inflammation  to  such  an  ex¬ 
tent  that  Lowry  was  pronounced  out  of  dan¬ 
ger.  This  is  the  second  case  of  th<^  same  na¬ 
ture  which  has  been  treated  in  the  Hospital 
during  the  last  month. 

The  NixiLEi  TED  Revolver. — A  Preston  (Ct.) 
man  the  other  day  came  near  furnishing  ano¬ 
ther  instance  of  a  “suiciile  for  which  no  cause 
can  be  assigned.”  He  had  been  trying  to  <lis- 
charge  in  his  cellar  the  cartridges  from  an  old 
and  long-neglected  revolver,  but  failed  ;  and 
leaving  the  hammer  at  half  cock,  he  peeped  in¬ 
to  the  end  of  the  barrel.  That,  of  course,  was 
the  signal  for  the  weapon  to  speak,  but  luckily 
the  man  just  at  that  instant  moved  his  hand, 
and  the  bullet  whizzed  hartnlessly  by  his  head. 
The  man  is  .said  to  have  felt  the  effects  of  the 
scare  for  several  hours  after  the  incident. 

Warding  off  Disease.— The  Lancet  observes 
that  “  the  great  secret  of  success  in  warding  off 
disease  is  the  preservation  of  health.  We  mean 
that,  if  heedless  of  danger,  men  and  women  (lo 
their  duty  to  those  around  them — keeping  up 
a  cheerful  temper  and  a  trusty  spirit,  neither 
abusing  the  good  things  of  life  nor  avoiding 
them  ;  in  short,  living  as  all  should  live  whe¬ 
ther  in  the  midst  of  a  healthy  population  or  in 
the  presence  of  an  epidemic — they  have  a  far 
better  chance  of  escaping  disease  than  by  fall¬ 
ing  into  a  .state  of  panic  and  ‘  hastening  to 
leave.’  ” 

A  Two-Geinea  Gpinion. — Ljibouchere  in  the 
London  Truth  says  :  “A  lady  of  my  acquaint¬ 
ance  recently  came  from  America  with  the  in¬ 
tention  of  passing  a  few  weeks  here.  Having 
heard  of  the  cholera,  she  determined  to  take 
medical  advice,  and  paid  a  visit  to  one  of  our 
best  known  physicians.  .\n  investment  of  two 
guineas  elicited  the  following  observations : 
That  the  cholera  might  be  expected  in  Englancl 
in  the  month  of  .\ugust,  as  those  running  away 
from  it  on  the  Continent  would  take  refuge 
here,  bringing  it  with  them  ;  that  the  .\tlantic 
boats  would  then  be  stopped,  and  that  conse¬ 
quently  her  best  plan  woid<l  be  to  gc  back  at 


once  to  New  York.  On  this  she  took  her  pas¬ 
sage,  and  returned  from  whence  she  came.  As 
a  consolation,  the  physician  informed  her  that 
the  cholera  would  reach  America  in  about  a 
year.” 

Se.a  Sickness. — Here  is  the  last  remedy  for 
sea  sickness,  taken  from  one  of  the  French  pa¬ 
pers  :  “  Take  no  food  during  at  least  four  hours 
previous  to  embarking.  An  hour  before  step¬ 
ping  on  board  drink  one  or  two  cups  of  very 
strong  coffee  (without  chicory).”  I 

iFoteffiti. 

J  erusalem.— Prince  Bismarck,  according  to 
the  Rome  correspondent  of  the  “  Gaulois,”  has 
notified  the  Pope  that  in  the  event  of  his  Holi¬ 
ness  desiring  to  leave  Rome,  an  endeavor  will 
be  made  to  obtain  the  cession  of  Jerusalem  to 
him  in  absolute  sovereignty. 

More  Persecution. — A  riot  occurred  at  Klir- 
noff,  Russia,  on  July  27th.  The  workmen  at¬ 
tacked  the  shops  of  the  Old  Believers,  whom 
they  denounced  as  worse  than  Jews.  The  con¬ 
tents  of  the  shops  were  carried  off.  One  person 
was  killed  and  two  were  wounded. 

The  Clkucals  in  Rome. — Politics  in  Rome, 
as  in  the  little  kingdom  of  Belgium,  have  been 
putting  the  clericals  to  their  mettle.  They 
have  just  won  a  great  victory — sixteen  candi¬ 
dates  for  the  Parish  and  Provincial  Council. 
The  clericals  carried  the  whole  of  their  list. 
Divisions  in  the  liberal  party  have  given  the 
clericals  their  opportunity,  and  they  have  turn¬ 
ed  it  to  account. 

The  Jews  in  Russia. — An  authoritative  state¬ 
ment  has  appeared  in  the  “  Politische  Corre- 
spondenz,”  to  the  effect  that  the  Russian  Impe¬ 
rial  Commission  on  the  Jewish  Question  Ims 
completed  its  labors.  The  majoiity  of  the 
members  acknowledge  in  their  report  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  a  reform  of  the  existing  laws  in  a  liberal 
direction  ;  but  they  advise  that  such  changes 
should  be  postponeti,  as  in  the  present  temper 
of  the  Russian  people,  particularly  in  the 
South,  they  might  bring  about  new  anti-Semi¬ 
tic  di8turbanc(>s. 

Invasion  of  the  Universities. — The  English 
Congregation alists  have  resolved  to  build  a 
collie  or  theological  schotd  in  each  of  the 
university  towns— Oxford  and  Cambridge.  The 
English  Presbyterians  have  also  resolved  to 
i)uild  a  church  at  each  of  the«e  two  seats  of 
learning.  To  carry  out  the  plan  the  Presbyte¬ 
rians  need  895,600,  and  they  have  resolved  to 
go  to  Scotland  and  attempt  to  raise  the  re¬ 
quired  amount.  Such  churches,  it  is  not  possi¬ 
ble,  can  be  self-supporting,  and  their  pulpits 
will  have  to  be  filled  with  first-class  men. 

A  Relic  of  Opprf^ssion. — During  the  sittings 
of  the  Presbyterian  Council  at  Belfast,  the  del¬ 
egates  had  an  opportunity  of  examining  two 
very  interesting  objects,  that  recalled  the  old 
struggles  of  the  Bohemian  Churches.  One  was 
the  executioner’s  sword,  with  which  twenty-four 
noblemen  and  gentlemen  of  Bohemia  were  be¬ 
headed  in  Prague  after  the  battle  of  the  White 
Mountain  in  1621.  The  names  of  the  victims 
are  engraved  upon  the  blade,  with  this  atldi- 
tion  in  the  Czech  language  upon  the  hilt :  “  The 
lust  sad  work  has  been  done,  June  21,1621.” 
The  other  object  of  interest  was  a  communion 
cup,  the  well  known  symbol  of  the  Bohemian 
church  founded  in  1864  near  the  town  of  Violin, 
and  now  used  in  the  Protestant  church  of  that 
place.  It  is  believed  to  be  more  than  four  cen¬ 
turies  old,  for  it  was  found  in  the  graves  of  a 
Protestant  nobleman  and  a  minister  who  were 
slain  in  the  battle  of  Lipan  in  14^14.  These  two 
objects  were  ins{)ected  with  much  curiosity. 

Railways  in  China. — The  Imperial  Govern¬ 
ment  of  China  has  come  to  a  decision  of  great 
importance,  namely,  that  of  sanctioning  in 
principle  the  introduction  of  railways  into  the 
country.  The  Empress  calls  upon  the  great 
functionaries  of  State  to  submit  plans  for  the 
construction  and  management  of  strategical 
and  commercial  lines.  Proposals  were  accord¬ 
ingly  made  by  the  Viceroy  (Li  Hung  Chang) 
and  other  representatives  of  the  progressive 
school,  to  be  carried  out  on  the  conclusion  of  a 
definite  treaty  with  France.  Li  Hung  Chang  is 
now  con\inced  by  experience  that  no  public 
work  requiring  organization  and  financial  ac¬ 
curacy  can  be  undertaken  by  the  Chinese  them¬ 
selves.  Consequently  the  railways  must  be 
constructed  and  managed  by  skilled  foreigners. 
But  the  Government  has  a  natural  dread  of  the 
inroads  of  foreigners,  and  is  unwilling  to  assign 
them  rights  over  the  soil  of  China.  There  will 
therefore  be  a  strong  disinclination  to  grant 
concessions,  and  the  railway  problem  will  prob¬ 
ably  be  solved  by  the  Government  itself  as¬ 
suming  the  responsibility  of  making  State 
lines. 

STANLEY'S  AFRICAN  EXPLORATIONS. 

Mr.  Henry  M.  Stanley  has  left  the  Congo  to 
recruit  his  health,  which  has  been  iminiired, 
and  will  soon  arrive  in  England.  The  following 
summary  of  his  recent  work  we  find  in  the 
New  York  Sun  : 

His  operations  on  the  Congo  have  already 
grown  far  beyond  the  limits  of  the  original 
plan.  When  four  years  and  eight  months  ago 
lie  pushed  up  the  river  with  fourteen  Euro¬ 
peans  and  sixty-eight  natives,  it  was  intended 
to  establish  only  four  civilizing  stations,  one  at 
Vivi,  below  the  cataracts,  one  at  Stanley  Pool, 
and  two  on  the  Upper  Congo.  He  has  now 
left  Africa  after  turning  over  to  his  successor. 
Sir  Francis  Winston,  the  control  of  some 
twenty-five  stations  establisherl  along  one 
thousand  miles  of  the  river,  ami  a  force  of 
European  and  native  assistants  numbering 
n**arly  two  thousand  souls.  He  has  bridged, 
blasted,  and  hewi'd  his  way  past  two  hundred 
and  thirty  miles  of  cataracts  and  rapids,  and 
has  launched  several  steamboats,  three  of  them 
on  the  Upper  Congo. 

A  more  deliberate  exploration  of  the  river 
has  corrected  some  errors  into  which  Stanley 
unavoidably  fell  when  he  first  descende<l  it. 
It  has  been  found  that  Stanley  Pool  and  some 
other  points  are  from  fifteen  to  twenty-five 
miles  w»?st  of  the  positions  he  a.ssigned  to  them. 
He  described  Stanley  Pool  as  having  an  area 
of  about  fifty-five  siiuare  miles,  but  a  careful 
survey  last  September  showed  that  it  hiis  an 
area  of  abotit  three  hundred  and  fifty  siiuare 
miles.  He  called  one  part  of  the  river  Canni¬ 
bal  Reach,  because  liis  Zanzibaris  there,  by 
bending  to  their  paddles,  distanced  the  natives 
who  trie<l  to  overtake  them,  and  who,  Stanley 
undersbxid,  expressed  the  intention  of  making 
meat  of  the  fugitives.  He  knows  now  that 
they  only  wished  ta  sell  him  food,  and  that  in¬ 
stead  of  being  cannibals,  they  are  a  good- 
natured  and  harmless  tribe.  He  announced 
that  the  .Aruwirni  River,  the  great  northern 
affluent  of  the  Congo,  was  identical  with  the 
Welle  of  Schweinturth,  an  opinion  he  still 
holds.  But  if  Lupton  Bey’s  information  is 
correct,  the  two  rivers  cannot  be  identical.  He 
reports  that  his  men  have  followed  the  Welle 
Makua  northwest  to  five  degrees  north  lati¬ 
tude,  two  hundred  ancl  fifty  miles  north  of  the 
Aruwimi’s  junction  with  the  Congo,  and  most 
geographers  believe  that  the  Aruwirni.  which 
Stanley  ascended  for  one  hundred  and  sixty 
miles  last  year,  is  really  the  Nepoko  River  dis¬ 
co  ver(*d  by  Dr.  Junker. 

Capt.  Braconnier,  in  an  interview  recently 
published  in  this  city,  if  correctly  reported, 
seeks  to  give  the  impression  that  the  Congo 
above  Stanley  Pool  is  hardly  <leep  enough  even 
for  light  draught  steamers,  a  statement  th,at  is 
manifestly  untrue  unless  Stanley,  H.  H.  Johns¬ 
ton,  E.  Delmar  Morgan,  Rev.  Mr.  Comber,  and 
others,  are  unworthy  of  belief.  At  Nyangwe, 
more  than  one  thousand  miles  above  the  pool, 
Stanley  found,  at  low  water,  a  mean  depth  of 
twelve  feet  in  the  central  channel.  Wivit  of  the 
Kasai,  its  largest  affluent,  where  the  Congo  is 
almost  .sealike  in  breadth,  he  found  eighteen 
feet  of  water  in  the  channel,  and  about  two 
hundred  miles  above  Stanley  Pool,  where  the 
river  suddenly  narrows  to  fifteen  hundred 
yards,  his  soundin,?8  gave  a  mean  depth  of 
about  one  hundred  feet.  Johnston,  Morgan, 
Comber,  and  others  who  have  ascended  the 
river  from  forty  to  two  hundred  miles  above 
Leopoldville,  say  that  four  thousand  miles  of 
navigable  rivers  are  accessible  from  Stanley 
Pool,  and  Iasi  November  the  Baptist  mission¬ 
aries,  who  profess  to  know  something  about 
the  river,  were  putting  their  steamboat  to¬ 


gether,  which  eight  hundred  natives  had 
brought  from  the  coast,  and  they  hoped  soon 
to  steam  up  the  Congo  to  the  equator,  and 
found  a  station  at  the  mouth  of  the  Kasai. 

There  is  evidence  to  show  that  Stanley’s 
dealings  with  the  natives  have  been  marked 
by  tact  and  kindness.  Without  a  single  battle 
with  them,  he  has  made  treaties  with  most  of 
the  tribes  that  line  the  Congo  to  Stanley  Falls. 
The  Ba  Sundis  alone  appear  to  regard  his  un¬ 
dertaking  with  unfriendly  eyes.  They  live  be¬ 
tween  Isangila  and  Manyanga  stations,  and 
Stanley  described  them  in  his  book  as  “  a  most 
wretched,  suspicious,  and  degraded  race,  quar¬ 
relsome,  and  intensely  disposed  to  be  affront¬ 
ed.”  They  killed  Capt.  Haussen  in  1882  while 
he  was  trying  to  reach  the  Kwilu-Niara  River, 
overland  from  Manyanga.  Through  the  valley 
of  this  river  a  railroad  has  been  projected 
from  the  coast  to  Stanley  Pool,  and  last  year 
seven  stations  were  established  along  the  river. 

HOLMAN  HUNT. 

We  have  the  curious  spectacle  of  Holman 
Hunt  working  up  in  the  East,  every  detail  of  the 
Syrian  tools  to  be  painted  in  his  picture  called 
the  Shadow  of  the  Cross,  elaborating  every 
muscle  in  the  form  of  the  Saviour,  with  sincere 
intent  thereby  to  honor  the  truth,  yet  produc¬ 
ing,  by  the  very  strenuousness  of  his  effort,  an 
effect  so  unlike  life  and  truth  as  to  be  positive¬ 
ly  repulsive . Of  Holman  Hunt  enough  | 

has  already  been  said  to  indicate  the  uncom-  | 
promising  realism  and  attention  to  detail  which 
he  has  brought  to  his  work.  Judged  by  a  pure-  ] 
ly  artistic  standard,  he  cannot  rank  high  ;  but : 
his  moral  earnestness,  candor,  and  conviction,  I 
command  our  reverence  and  impress  us  through  ] 
his  works.  The  faces  he  paints  are  never  vapid, 
but  rather  over-intense  in  expression,  and  there 
is  great  beauty  of  detail  in  his  pictures,  though 
these  details  often  refuse  to  fall  into  the  ranks 
of  orderly  subordination.  He  is  said  to  have 
studied  patiently  the  current  artistic  creeds  and 
conventions  of  his  day,  but  to  have  rejected 
them  at  last  because  theyseenuHl  to  him  flimsy 
and  artificial.  His  taste  for  subjects  with  a  di¬ 
rect  moral  or  spiritual  bearing,  and  the  assidu¬ 
ous  pursuit  of  facts  which  his  extraordinary 
physique  enabled  him  to  undertake,  encourag¬ 
ed  many  persons,  especially  among  the  Englisli 
clergy,  to  hope  that  he  was  to  found  a  new 
school  of  religious  art.  In  this  they  were  dis¬ 
appointed.  They  failed  to  see,  as  many  still  fail 
to  see,  that  truth  is  too  large  anil  gracious  a 
goddess  to  be  hunted  down  in  detail  and  cap¬ 
tured  like  an  entomological  specimen.  She  will 
be  worshipped  in  the  spirit,  and  if  we  try  to 
corner  her  with  a  micro8coi)e,  she  slips  away 
with  a  laugh,  and  wo  find  only  diy  dust  in  our 
hands.  Holman  Hunt  studied  Jewish  feet  in 
Jersey  only  to  have  a  lady  of  that  race  remark, 
on  seeing  his  picture  of  Christ  in  the  Temple, 
that  ho  had  introduced  the  pedal  peculiarities  of 
the  wrong  tribe. — Mrs.  Helen  Bigelow  Merriman 
in  the  Andover  Review. 

not  a  spasm  of  coughing  since  using  compound 

OXYGEN. 

So  writes  a  gentleman  from  Archie,  Missouri, 
whose  whole  system  was  so  run  liown  that  he  was 
not  able  to  do  any  kind  of  work.  In  a  little  over 
a  month  after  commencing  the  Oxygen  Treatment 
he  made  tliis  report : 

“  I  have  not  had  a  s^tasm  of  coughinif  since  the  first 
time  I  inhaled  the  Oxygen.  The  ‘  utter  goneness  ’ 
when  a  little  out  of  wind  (I  can’t  describe  the  feel¬ 
ing,  but  it  was  a  most  miserable  one)  also  left  me 
right  away.  You  think  my  recovery  will  be  slow ; 

I  am  going  to  tty  and  disappoint  you.  Throe  days 
after  I  lost  my  leg,  six  surgeons  gave  me  till  next 
day  at  noon  to  live.  When  my  sttimp  was  almost 
well,  I  got  a  terrible  fall.  Again  the  hospital  sur¬ 
geons  said  I  could  not  live ;  but  I  am  here  yet.  I 
can’t  say  all  right,  but  by  the  help  of  the  Compound 
Oxygen,  I  hope  to  be  soon.  Am  much  stronger,  cun 
stick  all  dag  at  anything  that  is  not  too  heavy." 

Our  “Treatise  on  (’ompound  Oxygen,"  e.oi\ia\i\ii\g^  a. 
history  of  the  discovery  and  moiie  of  action  of  this 
remarkable  curative  agent,  and  a  large  record  of 
surprising  cures  in  Consumption,  Catarrh,  Neural¬ 
gia,  Bronchitis,  Asthma,  etc.,  and  a  wide  range  of 
chronic  diseases,  will  be  .sent  free.  Address  Drs. 
Starkey  &  Palen,  llOi)  and  1111  Girard  St.,  Phila. 


Fall  Planting, 


‘DOMESTIC’ 

Sewing  Machine 

IS  A 

DURABLE, 

OBEDIENT 

MACHINE. 

EVERY 

STITCH 

TAKEN 

IS 

CORRECT. 

It  has  special  deelgus  In  Woodwork  that  are  artistic,  le- 
gant,  and  durable.  It  has  a  finer  set  of  attachments  than 
any  other.  Both  Woodwork  and  Attachment  are  secured  bj 
patents,  and  can  only  be  obtained  with  the  “  DOMESTIC.” 

“DomestiG”  Sewing  Hacliine  Gampany, 

Bboadway  an»  Focbteenth  St.,  New  York. 
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■  Wy  BI  t  etimesloan. 

H  ■  INTEREST 

y  O  I B  ■■  I  •emi-annnal 
>nd  pnio  at  your  iiome.  28th  year  of 
V  reeldenoe,  ana  loth  of  busincee.  No  In- 

■  vestor  ever  had  to  pay  taxes,  coets  of  fore- 

■  closure,  wait  for  Interest,  or  take  land, 
w  BENT  of  lleferencen  all  around  you. 
I  Write  if  you  have  money  to  loan.  Address 

'D.  8.  B,  JOHNSTON  A  SON, 

NegKotmtorB  of  Mortnee  Loabn, 

MENTiON  TUIS  PAPBE.  STTFAUL,  MlWlt 


DRESSING 


Catarrh 


WOTEWR®!®  ■ 
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t/st  ^ 


HAV-F£VER 


Hay  Fever 

For  twenty-five  yeiirs  I  have 
l»een  severely  afilfcted  with  Hay 
Fever.  While  suffering  Inbmse- 
ly,  I  was  Induced  Ut  trv  Elv’s 
Cream  Balm,  and  the  effect  wae 
marrrllnut.  It  enabled  me  Ui  |ier- 
form  my  paatoral  duties  with¬ 
out  the  slightest  Inconvenience, 
and  have  esc«|ied  a  return  at¬ 
tack.  I  pronounce  Ely  s  Cream 
Balm  a  cure  for  Hay  Fever.— 
Wm.  T.  Cakr,  Presbyterian  I*ns- 
tor,  Rllzat>eth,  N.  J. 

ELY’S  CREAM  BALM  Is  a  rem¬ 
edy  founded  on  a  correct  illag- 
nosls  of  this  disease,  and  can  he 
dependo<l  u|K>n. 

M)  cts.  at  druggists;  80  cts.  by 
mall.  Sample  bottle  by  mall  lUc. 

£L7  BB03.,  Sruggiitl,  Ow.go,  V.  7. 


GAEDEN- SEEDS 

Direct  from  the  Farm 
AT  THE  LOWEST  WHOLESALE  RATES.  * 
Warranted  fresh  and  sure  to  grow  or  money  refunded 

Please  send  for  my  Catalogue,  with  direction  for 
cultivation,  free. 

SEEDS  for  the  CHILDREN’S  GARDEN,  25  i>er  eent.  less 
than  catalogue  rates.  Let  the  children  send  for  my  (»ta- 
logue,  and  try  my  seeds.  Address 

JOSEPH  HARRIS, 

Moreton  Farm,  Zloehecter,  IT.  7. 


8FOR  THE  HOUSE.! 

The  Autumn  No.  of  Vick’s  Floral  Guide, 

Containing  descriptions  of  Hyacinths,  Tulips,  Lilies,  and 
all  Bulhs  and  Seeds  for  Fall  Planting  In  the  Garden,  and 
for  Winter  Flowers  In  the  House — just  publlsheil  and  sent 
free  to  all.  Address  JAMES  VICK,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


XJ.  S.  ]^£ail  Steamships 

Ball  from  New  York  every  Saturday  for 

GLASGOW  via  LONDONDERRY, 

From  Pier  20,  North  River,  New  York. 

Cabin  Passage,  to  $80.  Second  Cabin,  $40. 
Steerage,  Outward  $18.  Prepaid,  $21. 
LIVERPOOL  -via  qUEENSTOWN. 

CITY  OF  ROME. . . .  .sails  Saturday,  Aug.  9  and  Sept.  6. 

AUSTRAL . sails  Saturday,  Aug.  23  and  Sept.  20. 

Superbly  fitted;  passenger  ocoommedatlons  unsurpassed. 

Anchor  Line  Drafts  issued  at  lowest  rates  are  paid  free  of 
charge  In  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland. 

For  Passage,  Cabin  Plans,  Book  of  Tours,  Ac.,  apply  to 

nSlTSSnSOlT  SBOTSSES,  xre-v  7ork. 

I  ^  [|J.&R.1aM^ 

59  Carmine  St.,  N.  Y. 

CHURCH 
“Tj  I  Furniture. 

pulpits,  fonts, 

TABLETS,  &c.,  &c. 

Memoriai  STAINED  GLASS  windows  in  new  designs. 

Send  for  hand  hook  by  mail. 

~  THE  PNEUMATIC 

FEORDBim 

Awarded  the  Silver  Medal 

over  all  con^Utort  at  New  Bngland  Fair,  1883. 

The  operation  Is  such  that  they  retain  the 
natural  fruit  flavor.  The  evajwratlon  Is  the 
most  rapid,  with  least  fuel. 

All  sizes  lor  farm  or  factory  use. 

We  manufacture  the  l>e8t  Evai)orators  lor 
making  Apple  Jelly  from  Cider,  without 
sugar.  Send  lor  Illustrated  Circular. 

Yermont  Farm  Machine  00- 

Bellows  Falls, 

No  Risk;  T  Solid  10  Per  Cent 

RAP  in  ACCVIHIJLATIONI 

Can  Handle  Sums  Large  or  Small. 

SOLID  as  ENGLISH  CONSOLS  ei  U.  S.  BONDS. 

For  Circular  address  the 

CfntrdI  llliuois  Financial  Agency,  Jacksonville,  IIliniM. 

MENEELY  BELL  COMPANY. 

The  Finest  Grade  of  Church  Bells. 

Greatest  Experience.  Largest  Trade. 

Illustrated  Catalogue  mailed  free. 

I  CIOTON  E  MEIEELT  BEU  COHPm, 

TSOT,  K.  T. 


A 


Mo  ^aste. 

ITo  Trouble. 
Always  Ready 

A  GOOD  SAUD 

^  Assured 

Bioh. 

^Tholesome, 

XTutritious. 

The  most  deUcious  and  the 
m<«t  popular  Mayonaise  for 
all  kinds  of  SALADS,  RAW 
TOMATOES,  CABBAGE,  COLD 
Meats,  Fish,  etc.,  ever  sold. 
E.  B.  DlIRKEE  k  CO. 
NEW  YORK. 


McShaneBell  Foundry 

Manufacture  those  celebrated  Bells  and  Chime, 
for  Churches.  Tower  Clockt,  Ac.,  Ac.  Prices  eJid 
catalogues  sent  free.  Address 
I  H.  MCSHANE  A  CO.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


MENEELY  BELL  FOUNDRY 

Favorably  known  to  the  public  alnee 
Church,  Chapel.  School,  Fire  Alarm 
and  other  bells ;  also  Chime,  a.id  Peall. 

Meneely  &,  Co.,  West  Troy,  N.Y. 

Baltimore  Church  Bells 

Since  1H44  celebraterl  for  Superiority  over  otheta 
are  made  only  of  Purest  Hell  Metal,  (Copper  and 
’Tin,)  Rotary  Mountings,  warranted  satfafactory. 
For  Prices,  Circulars,  Ac.,  address  Ba  ltimobb  Bbix 
Foomoby,  j.  UE«IEMTER  A  MONS.  Baltimore,  Md. 

BARIaOW’N  INIAIGO  ni.UE. 

Its  merits  as  a  W  AHH  RLt'B  have  l>een  fully  tested  and  in¬ 
dorsed  by  thousands  of  housekeepers.  Your  Grocer 
ought  lo  have  it  on  talc.  (Ty*  Ask  Him  for  It. 

De  8.  WlLTMERtiBRe  SSS  If.  Hecond  8t.»  PhlliMthte. 

.jusawm.  Want  AGENTS  TO  SELL 


kMISSOURI 

I  STEAM 

Washer 


What  Is  inf.re  delicious  than 
^|to  enjoy  the  ers,!  shade  of  the 
V,  veranda,  and  partake  of  iia- 
jjjlure’s  bounties.  Those  using 
1 1  Ridge's  Food  for  their  dessert 
f  I  will  find  no  discomfort.  Ridge’s 
^  Fofsl  Blanc  Mange  is  delicious 
III  and  nourishing;  and  one  ad- 
Ul  vantage  the  housewife  has  who 
O  Is  never  without  Ridge’s  Fisid, 

]  Is  that  she  Is  prepareil  for  eom- 

_ I  paiiy. 


To  Mao  and  Women  of  good  character  and  latelll- 
Beoce  waatlcg  an  aseacr.T  will  afford  a  llberalebaiico 
to  test  It  before  paying  for  it,  and  return  It  at  my  cz- 
pense  I  f  oot  eatlefactoiT.  1 1  le  the  great  labor,  eloih- 
Ing  and  aoap  sever.  A  tbouaand  per  cent,  the  beet 
Washer  In  the  world,  sod  pays  eapabls  Ageotc  big 
money.  No  boys  or  unreliable  oereoas  ne^  apply. 
Write  for  Illustrated  clrcnlaro.  Address  J.  WORTIl, 

OcaTAgt.  >  <  ir08FraakllaAvc.Ht.LMla,Mw 
A  Skin  of  Beauty  is  a  joy  Forever. 
SB.  T.  7ZLIZ  OOUZLAXTS’S 

ORiENTAL  CREAM.  OR  MAGICAL  BEAUTIFIER. 

J  J 

fg  J  Removes  Tan,  Pimples, 

Freckles,  Moth-Patches. 
Rash  and  Hkin  Diseases, 
a.  3  ^^and  every  blemish  oa 

5  ^ .S  S  k  jafktyeautj, and  defies  detes- 

S  a  o  —  'LF^  iBWBiiUoa-  It  has  sUy-d  the 

S  •<  o  ^  iSr  vmlf  te*t  of  thirty  yealw,  and 

"  g  Is  so  harmless  we  taste  It 

to  be  sure  the  prepara- 
V'  '  a',  ff)  tlon  Is  proi>erly  made. 

J'A.  w/  Accept  no  counterfeit  of 

\  similar  name.  Thedls- 

\  tingulsbed  Dr.L.A.  Hayrs 

f  /  \  said  to  a  lady  of  the  Aaitf 

1  tot  (a  patient) :  "At  you 
ladiet  will  ute  them,  I  ree- 
ommaul'Gouraud'i  (hream‘ 
at  the  leatt  harmful  of  eUt 
the  Rkinpreparatumt."  One  bottle  will  lastslx  months,  using 
It  every  day.  Also  Poudre  Subtile  removes  sut>erfiuoas 
hair  without  injury  to  the  skin. 

Mme.  M.  B.  T.  OOURAUD.  Sole  Prop.,  48  Bond  St.,  N.  T. 

For  sale  by  all  druggists  and  Fancy  Goods  Dealers  through¬ 
out  the  U.  8.,  Canadas,  and  Europe.  Also  found  In  N.  Y. 
City  at  R.  a.  Macy’s,  Stern’s,  Ehricb’s,  Ridley’s,  and  other 
Fancy  Goods  Dealers.  i^'Beware  of  bMe  Imitations;  $1,00$ 
Reward  for  arrest  and  proof  of  any  one  selling  the  same. 


Fast  Potato  Digging 


SENT  ON 

60  Days’ 

TeitTriil  .it' 


THE  MONARCH  POTATO  DIOOEB 

Bavralta  coat  yearly,  riug  nm 
^vxs.  to  eviTv  farmer.  Guar- 

^  anused  to  Dig  Six  Hundred 
-  Bukhcla  aDayt 


Write  postal  card  for  FREE  eletrantlr 
Illustrated  Catalogue,  In  Nix  BrUliaat  Colors, 
that  cost  us  $2000  to  publish. 

Monarch  Maniffacturing  Co.,  ISfcVoo.  luL 


« CATARRH 


And  Dltea$s$  of  tM 
HEAD,  THROAT  A  LUNAVl 

Cao  be  ukeo  At  home.  No  cm* 
Incwmble  whea  our  nweitioM 
Are  properly  aniwered.  Write 
for  circulArt,  te^timoeiAlw,  etc., 

EIT.  T.  r.  CHILM,  ftejp  Mm 


The  Great  Church  LIGHT., 

FK1NK*N  Pelent  Keflectem  give  the  Meet  F*tverfWl«  the  Helteeti 

f-heeeeAt  And  the  Heel  Light  known  forjChurche^,  Stores,  Show  Windoirs. 
Parlori,  Banks,  Offices.  Picture  OAlleries,  llieAtres,  etc.  New  and  ele- 

ifAnt  designs.  Send  siee  of  room.  Get  circular  And  estimate,  A  liberal  diKount 
to  churches  and  thtuade.  L  P#  PKIJIK«  Ml  Pc^  H.  Y. 
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I'HE  NEW- YORK  EVANGELIST :  THURSDAY.  AUGUST  7,  1834. 


I.ET  US  HATE  THE  PROOF. 

“Clement '  to  Dr.  Cnyler,  Greeting. 

In  a  recent  number  of  The  Evangelist  my 
distinguished  brother,  Dr.  Cuyler,  indulges  in 
“  laughing  ”  at  my  expense  (I  am  glad  I  put 
him  in  a  merry  mood !),  and  adds  some  stric¬ 
tures  upon  a  few  words  of  mine.  He  repre¬ 
sents  me  as  guilty  of  a  “  rather  contemptuous 
manner,”  and  of  “  denouncing  thousands  of 
the  most  thoughtful,  upright,  and  patriotic 
men  at  the  East.”  I  did  indeed  quote  a  large 
number  of  denunciatory  words.  They  were 
not  mine,  however,  but  they  were  used  to  as¬ 
perse  Mr.  Blaine,  and  by  those  whom  Dr.  Cuy¬ 
ler  hastens  to  defend.  Even  if  I  had  “de¬ 
nounced  ”  somebody,  why  should  he  condemn 
me  for  doing  this,  and  commend  the  aforesaid 
“  thoughtful  and  iiatriotic  men  ”  for  doing  the 
same  thing  ?  The  only  comment  I  made  uiwn 
the  words  I  quoted,  was  to  express  my  surprise 
that  such  opprobrious  epithets  should  seem  to 
be  the  only  language  in  which  good  men  could 
express  their  suiierior  goodness,  intelligence, 
and  independence.  This  was  not  contemptu¬ 
ous  nor  denunciatory.  I  challenge  Dr.  Cuyler 
to  quote  one  word  of  mine  of  either  character. 

He  is  also  totally  mistaken  in  supposing 
that  I  “  put  the  claims  of  political  partisanship 
above  the  dictates  of  an  enlightened  con¬ 
science.”  If  he  had  been  as  successful  in  find¬ 
ing  what  is  in  the  letter  which  he  criticises  as 
in  finding  what  is  not  in  it,  he  would  have  seen 
that  I  conceded  in  express  terms  the  right  of 
every  man  “  to  repudiate  his  iiarty’s  action  if 
he  chooses.”  Dr.  Cuyler  thus  raises  an  issue 
which  I  have  not  made.  He  stoutly  contends 
for  what  nobody,  I  think,  has  ever  denied. 

The  difference  between  him  and  myself, 
proiierly  speaking,  is  not  one  of  politics  at  all, 
but  one  of  morals.  It  is  a  difference  which  in¬ 
volves  a  question  as  to  what  the  Ninth  Com¬ 
mandment  requires.  It  is  more  important 
than  any  sound  or  false  principle  set  forth  in 
the  platform  of  either  iwirty.  The  place  of  all 
others  most  proper  for  its  discussion  is  in  the 
religious  newspai>er,  and  in  The  Evangelist 
especially,  which  thus  early  in  the  campaign 
has  earned  the  honorable  distinction  of  declin¬ 
ing  to  advocate  partisan  iwlitics,  while  lending 
its  columns  to  protest  against  wholesale  defam¬ 
ation.  It  is,  so  far  as  I  know,  a  new  thing  un¬ 
der  the  sun  for  religious  newspaiiers  and  Chris¬ 
tian  ministers  to  take  the  lead  in  this  work  of 
defamation,  carrying  it  on  sometimes  by  the 
free  use  of  vitui>erative  epithets,  and  some¬ 
times  by  the  iess  ojien  method  of  suggestion 
and  innuendo.  And  the  extraordinary  tiling 
about  this  onslaught  is  that  in  not  one  single 
instance,  so  far  as  I  have  observed,  has  there 
been  one  particle  of  proof  brought  forward,  or 
any  attempt  to  bring  it  forward,  to  suiqiort  the 
most  damaging  and  continually  reiterated 
assertions.  Mr.  Blaine,  we  are  told,  is  a  bad 
man,  unprincipled,  unclean,  corrupt,  and  dan¬ 
gerous  exceedingly.  A  leading  religious  jour¬ 
nal  commenting  on  his  letter  of  acceptance, 
warns  his  oiiponents  that  they  must  not  let 
this  crafty  man  succeed  in  his  little  game  of 
trying  to  shift  the  issue  of  the  campaign  from 
his  i>ersonal  character  to  great  iiuestions  of 
national  and  international  i>olicy  and  concern. 
To  think  of  the  effrontery  of  the  man  in  writ¬ 
ing  a  long  letter  devoted  entirely  to  such  ques¬ 
tions,  and  containing  not  a  word  in  defence  of 
himseif  against  his  mighty  accusers,  who  every 
day  use  up  a  great  deal  of  what  should  per¬ 
haps  be  “praying  breath,”  to  curse  him  as  a 
trickster— “a  dishonest  and  corrupt  man”! 
Dr.  Cuyler  does  not,  it  is  tnie,  oiienly  join  in 
this  work  of  personal  detraction,  but  he  comes 
to  the  defence  of  those  who  do. 

I  therefore  ask  him,  as  the  champion  of  these 
accusers,  tor  proof  ot  what  they  are  constantly 
asserting  without  proof.  If  Mr.  Blaine  is  so 
bad  a  man  that  not  even  Christian  charity  has 
any  office  to  perform  in  his  behalf,  and  Chris¬ 
tian  duty  sternly  demands  that  he  be  publicly 
disgraced  before  the  world  as  a  base  and  dis¬ 
honored  man,  it  must  be  an  easy  matter  to 
bring  forward  clear,  convincing,  irrefragable 
proof.  Not  assertions,  not  forced  construc¬ 
tions  put  upon  plain  language,  but  pboof.  Let 
the  proof  demonstrate  1,  His  corruption;  2, 
His  demagoguery;  3,  His  rash  and  reckless 
temi)er;  and  4,  His  ill-balanced  judgment  and 
lack  of  mental  integrity.  Under  these  heads 
may  be  classed  all  the  offences  which  are 
charged  against  him.  Let  the  work  of  accusa¬ 
tion  stop  long  enough  to  attend  seriously  to 
the  work  of  proof,  which  is  now  the  one  press¬ 
ing  matter. 

Dr.  Cuyler  employs  italics  to  sneer  at  ilcsf- 
em  men,  whom  Dr.  Bushnell  described  as 
“Yankees  enlarged,”  and  yet  Western  men 
are  not  so  stupid  as  to  be  unable  to  weigli  evi¬ 
dence,  nor  so  indifferent  to  personal  character 
in  candidates  for  high  office,  that  they  are  any 
less  anxious  to  vote  for  “a  clean  man  ”  tlian 
Dr.  Cuyler  is.  Prove  the  corrui>tion  of  Mr. 
Blaine,  and  not  merely  insinuate  or  charge  it 
without  evidence,  and  then  we  too  will  turn 
against  him,  and  seek  for  some  man  who  is 
“  clean.”  One  of  the  great  offences  of  Dr. 
Cuyler’s  clients,  is  not  that  they  refuse  to  be 
bound  by  party,  but  that  they,  seemingly,  re¬ 
fuse  to  be  bound  by  an  obligation  to  prove 
their  own  charges,  which  unproved,  are  ca¬ 
lumnious. 

But  there  is  another  offence  more  serious 
still.  Nobody  denies  to  tlie  Indei>endents  their 
right  to  admire  Mr.  Cleveland,  if  he  is  lovely  in 
their  eyes.  They  have  a  perfect  right  to  advo¬ 
cate  his  candidacy,  and  to  vote  for  him.  But 
when  they  say  that  their  vote  is  for  him  only, 
“  because  he  is  the  better  Kepublican  of  the 
two  candidates,”  then  they  confound  not  only 
all  political,  but  all  moral  distinctions.  “  They 
put  bitter  for  sweet,  and  sweet  for  bitter,”  and 
ask  us  to  believe  that  in  this  they  are  display¬ 
ing  their  superior  virtue.  If  these  gentlemen 
had  been  at  the  battle  of  the  Wilderness ;  if 
they  had  denounced  Gen.  Grant,  as  many  did, 
as  a  drunken  “  butcher,”  unworthy  of  supi)ort ; 
if  they  had  become  enamored  of  General  Lee 
as  a  humane  and  honorable  man,  whom  they 
could  safely,  and  therefore  would,  supiiort ; 
does  any  sane  man  supix>sethat  they  would  not 
thereby  have  become  upholders  of  the  rebel 
cause  ?  And  yet  no  more  than  they^  are  now 
supporters  of  the  Democratic  i*arty  in  support¬ 
ing  its  chosen  leader,  Grover  Cleveland.  If  Dr. 
Cuyler  is  going  to  vote  for  this  leader,  then  let 
him  not  claim  that  he  does  not  thereby  “turn 
Democrat,”  for  he  does.  The  great  offence  of 
the  Indejiendents  is  not— let  it  be  said  again— 
that  they  openly  and  honorably  leave  their 
I>arty  and  join  the  Democratic,  in  fidelity  to 
their  convictions,  but  it  is  that  they  leave  it 
while  they  loudly  maintain  that  they  are  still 
in  it :  that  they  have  no  thought  of  leaving  it ; 
that  they  love  it  better  than  ever;  and  that 
they  are  truer  Republicans,  with  more  con¬ 
science,  more  intelligence,  and  more  indepen¬ 
dence,  than  those  i>oor  slaves  of  party  who  are 
going  to  vote  for  Mr.  Blaine.  Out  ui>on  such 
transparent  folly  and  falsehood !  If  “  the  most 
thoughtful,  upright,  and  patriotic  men  ”  of  the 
nation  are  they  who  in  the  same  breath  pro¬ 
claim  their  devotion  to  Mr.  Cleveland,  the  Dem¬ 
ocratic  leader,  and  to  the  Republican  iiarty, 
then  may  the  Lord  have  mercy  on  us  all  I 
If  these  men  openly  declared  their  conversion 
to  the  Democratic  party,  it  would  be  all  right. 
We  should  then  resiiect  their  convictions,  while 
still  believing  that  they  are  mistaken.  But 
this  is  not  their  ixisition.  Their  position  is 


that  of  glorifying  Mr.  Cleveland,  and  of  saying 
at  the  same  time  that  the  party  which  has 
chosen  him  as  their  leader  “hath  a  devil.” 
The  siiectacle  which  they  present  to  the  coun¬ 
try  is  then  that  of  stealing  the  livery  of  their 
heavenly  leader,  Cleveland,  to  serve  the  devil, 
as  they  proclaim  it,  of  the  Democratic  party. 

Verily  if  such  a  siiectacle  is  not  immoral  and 
scandalous,  then  nothing  is  immoral— certain¬ 
ly  not  Mr.  Blaine’s  character  and  record— and 
there  are  neither  moral  nor  political  distinc¬ 
tions.  Clement. 

THE  OLD  NIA6ABA  OAK. 

[The  lines  which  follow  are  explained  by  the  in¬ 
troductory  note,  which  bears  the  name  of  one  well 
known  in  Western  New  York.  In  spite  of  the  mod¬ 
est  suggestion  that  they  are  only  for  our  private 
eye,  we  think  our  readers  wili  enjoy  them  with  us.] 
Niagara  Falls,  July  30tb,  1884. 

Rev.  Dr.  Field:  It  would  be  superfluous  to 
speak  of  the  religious  or  secular  character  of 
The  Evangelist.  It  stands  on  its  merits,  above 
praise  or  detraction.  I  like  variety,  and  The 
Evangelist  always  has  it  in  an  attractive  form. 

The  editorial  article  in  tlie  number  of  July 
24th  on  the  fall  of  “  The  Old  Willow  Tree,” 
gave  me  much  pleasure,  and  recalled  a  similar 
object  in  my  own  experience.  The  old  oak 
tree,  long  standing  on  my  father’s  lawn  near 
the  bank  of  the  Niagara,  opposite  the  Rapids 
and  Goat  Island,  has  similar  associations  from 
childhood  to  old  age,  now  more  than  eighty 
years.  It  was  a  noble  tree,  of  stately  propor¬ 
tions,  more  than  four  feet  in  diameter,  and  es¬ 
timated  by  its  rings  to  be  about  three  hundred 
years  old.  A  number  of  articles  of  furniture 
were  made  of  it  as  family  mementoes,  and  an 
appropriate  cliair  was  presented  to  the  Buffalo 
Historical  Society  for  its  presiding  officer.  It 
was  a  great  grief  to  the  family  when  it  fell, 
and  I  made  a  daring  attempt  to  speak  its 
praise  in  verse.  With  no  pretension  to  liter¬ 
ary  merit,  I  enclose  the  article  to  you  private¬ 
ly  as  a  token  of  sympathy  in  a  like  bereave¬ 
ment,  to  read  it,  may  be,  and  then  commit  it 
to  the  waste-basket.  Very  respectfully,  yours 
truly,  _  A.  H.  Porter. 

Hallow’d  henceforth  the  spot  to  me 
Where  flourish’d  once  the  old  oak  tree — 

That  sturdy  oak  above  whose  head 
Full  thrice  an  hundred  years  have  sped. 

Ten  generations  of  our  race 
Have  gone  to  their  last  resting-place 
Since  here  an  acorn  fell,  and  found 
For  life  and  growth  congenial  ground. 

And  cherish’d  by  sun,  rain,  and  dew. 

The  germ  took  root  and  upward  grew. 

Before  the  Mayflower  had  cross’d  the  sea, 

Ttiat  acorn  had  become  a  tre«i, 

Struck  deep  its  roots,  rear’d  high  its  form. 

And  bade  defiance  to  the  storm ; 

And  as  the  years  pass’d  slowly  by. 

It  grew  in  strength  and  majasty. 

Above  the  eagle  built  her  nest. 

Beneath  the  timid  deer  sought  rest. 

And  long  befons  tlie  stranger  came. 

The  Indian  here  pursu’d  his  game. 

Dense  forests  then  shut  in  a  scene 
Darken’d  by  shades  of  deepest  green. 

Where  floods  pour’d  down  in  cliasms  deep. 

And  mists  arose  with  graceful  sweep. 

And  spanning  all  the  scene  below. 

Shone  in  mid-heaven  the  brilliant  bow — 

That  token  to  a  guilty  race 

Of  God’s  good  will  and  sovereign  grace ; 

And  then,  as  now,  the  deafening  roar 
Was  echo’d  from  the  rock-liound  shore. 

Nature  sublime  there  fix’d  her  seat. 

And  man  bow’d  down  before  her  feet. 

And  up  through  nature’s  works  beheld 
The  God,  who  all  His  works  excell’d. 

For  centuries  the  old  tree  stood 
To  mark  the  boundary  of  that  flood, 

Whose  mighty  jiower  with  headlong  sway 
Had  rent  the  very  rocks  away. 

And  hurl’d  them  to  the  depths  below, 

No  longer  to  obstruct  its  flow ; 

And  onward,  onward,  onward  still. 

It  flows  obedient  to  Hfs  will. 

To  Whom  the  floods  lift  up  their  voice. 

And  in  their  Makei’s  name  rejoice. 

For  thrice  a  hundred  years  and  more 
The  .savage  haunts  were  on  this  shore. 

And  here  they  offer’d  sacrifice 
To  the  Great  Spirit  of  the  place. 

And  from  beneath  the  old  oak  tree 
Went  up  their  songs  of  revelry. 

But  heathen  rites  have  had  their  day — 

A  long  one — and  have  passtsl  away, 

And  Christians  since  have  fill’d  the  place 
Long  haunted  by  a  savage  rae(“. 

Now  seventy  years  and  more  have  pass’d 
Since  here  our  father’s  lot  was  cast. 

Through  all  these  years  the  old  oak  tree 
Is  deeply  fix’d  in  memory ; 

Beneath  its  shade  our  sports  we  pliiHi. 

Ami  here  in  f(>ats  of  strength  we  vied  ; 

And  memory  fondly  loves  to  trace 
The  pleasures  of  this  happy  place. 

Where  friends  and  home  were  ever  made 
More  happy  in  its  grateful  shade. 

There  came  a  time  *  when  war’s  red  hand 
Spread  fire  and  slaughter  through  the  land  ; 
When  savage  whoops  again  were  ht!ard, 

.\nd  savage  arms  in  veng(>ance  rear’d ; 

When  the  old  mansion,  sackeil— a  prey 
To  hostile  flames — pass’d  quick  away. 

And  our  once  (juiet,  happy  home 
Was  shroudtsi  in  a  night  of  gloom. 

In  all  that  dreary  solitude, 

Unscath’d,  the  old  tree  flmily  stood. 

And  when  the  halcyon  days  return’d. 

Its  strength  and  beauty  still  unharrn'd. 

Offer’d  to  those  thus  houseless  made 
A  pleasant  seat,  a  cooling  shade. 

And  lent  its  unshorn  glory  still 
The  new  erecLsl  home  to  fill. 

When  Summer  suns  the  bright  rays  .shed 
In  golden  hut>s  uiwn  its  head. 

And  when  its  limbs  and  leaves  were  stirr’d 
By  gentle  bre«‘zes  faintly  heard. 

How  bright  the  scene,  how  dear  the  place 
Where  fondest  memories  we  trace ! 

O  couldst  thou,  old  oak  tree,  disclose 
Legends  of  joys  and  tears  and  woes,  | 

And  tales  of  love  and  scenes  of  strife. 

Through  thy  three  hundred  ytsars  of  life. 

And  like  some  patriarch  of  old. 

Centuries  of  histories  unfold, 

’Twould  warm  our  hearts,  awake  our  fears. 

And  move  our  sympathies  and  tears ! 

Such  revelations  ne’er  can  1m' 

Alike  forl)idden  us  and  thee. 

And  vain  regrets  can  ne’er  restore 
The  pleasures  and  the  scenes  of  yore. 

Old  oak  !  long  years  had  pass’d  the«'  by. 

Sad  was  the  day  that  saw  thee  die ; 

Thy  trunk  lie  prostrate  on  the  ground. 

And  thy  dis-sever’d  limbs  around. 

In  hoarj-  age  thy  life  has  fled ; 

Thou’rt  number’d  with  the  mighty  dead. 

Long  monarch  of  the  forest,  thou 
Like  earthly  monarchs  too  must  bow  : 

For  death,  the  common  doom  of  all. 

Alike  on  men  and  trees  must  fall. 

We  mourn  thee  as  a  cherish’d  friend. 

But  longest  life  must  have  an  end. 

Fyewell !  a  long  farewell,  old  tree ! 

Hallow’d  the  spot  long  filled  by  thee ! 

•  The  War  of  1812. _ 

Mrs.  Sarah  K.  Bolton  tells  the  remarkable 
story  of  the  brave  and  jiathetic  life  of  Dr.  'Wil¬ 
liam  T.  G.  Morton,  discoverer  of  aniesthetic  in¬ 
halation,  in  the  August  Wide-Awake. 


DR.  PHRAKER  OJl  HIS  TRAVELS. 

Fortland,  Oregon,  July  25, 1884. 

Dear  Evangelist :  I  have  so  thoroughly  enjoyed 
my  trip  across  the  continent  that  I  feel  inclin¬ 
ed  to  use  a  spare  hour  in  making  note  of  a  few 
facts  which  may  have  interest  for  your  readers. 

The  journey  from  New  York  to  Chicago,  and 
thence  to  St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis,  has  lost 
all  novelty.  It  is  as  an  every-day  affair  with 
which  every  one  is  familiar.  Beyond  that  the 
way  has  not  been  so  frequently  travelled. 
Hence  a  few  notes  especially  concerning  one 
of  these  excursion  parties  which  has  just  cross¬ 
ed  the  continent,  may  not  be  without  interest. 

The  train  which  left  St.  Paul  on  the  19th  inst. 
carried  no  less  than  three  excursion  parties. 
These  were  largely  made  up  of  professors  and 
teachers  who  had  recently  been  attending  the 
Educational  Convention  at  Madison,  Wis. 
These  were  on  their  way  some  to  the  National 
Park,  some  to  Oregon,  and  some  to  California. 
But  the  excursion  in  which  your  readers  will 
perhaps  feel  most  interest,  is  the  one  bound 
for  Alaska,  under  the  charge  of  Rev.  Sheldon 
Jackson,  D.D.,  now  under  appointment  by  pur 
Board  of  Home  Missions  as  minister  at  Sitka, 
Alaska.  This  company  is  composed  of  more 
than  fifty  persons— among  them  Rev.  Dr.  Pat¬ 
terson  of  Chicago,  also  Rev.  Mr.  Worcester  of 
the  same  city,  together  with  his  venerable  fa¬ 
ther,  Rev.  Dr.  Worcester  of  Burlington,  Vt. 
Rev.  Mr.  McCullagh  of  Brooklyn,  and  Rev. 
Mr.  Haines  of  Cazenovia,  N.  Y.,  together  with 
Hon.  Prof.  Bicknell,  president  of  the  Conven¬ 
tion  at  Madison,  Prof.  Morey  of  Boston,  and 
others,  made  up  the  goodly  company.  Justice 
Miller  of  the  Sui)reme  Court  at  Washington, 
his  wife  and  daughter,  have  joined  the  excur¬ 
sion  here. 

Leaving  St.  Paul  on  Saturday,  19th  inst.,  the 
portion  of  the  train  bearing  this  party  laid 
over  at  Morehead,  D.  T.,  for  the  Sabbath. 
The  cars  stood  all  day  upon  a  side  track,  bear¬ 
ing  their  silent  testimony  on  behalf  of  the 
sacredness  of  God’s  holy  day,  in  the  estima¬ 
tion  of  this  company.  This  fact  of  stopping 
over  on  the  Sabbath  seemed  to  be  greatly  ap¬ 
preciated  by  the  pastors  and  Christian  people 
of  Morehead  and  Fargo.  All  the  churches 
were  open  to  the  excursionists,  and  most  of 
the  pulpits  were  supplied  by  the  clergymen 
connected  with  our  company.  In  the  evening 
a  large  union  meeting  was  held  in  the  Opera 
House  at  Morehead,  at  which  several  address¬ 
es  were  delivered  by  members  of  the  excursion 
party.  At  Fargo  also  an  enthusiastic  mission¬ 
ary  meeting  was  held,  which  was  addressed 
by  Rev.  Dr.  Jackson,  Mrs.  Haines,  secretary 
of  our  Ladies’  Executive  Committee,  and  oth¬ 
ers.  After  a  (luietand  delightful  Sabbath  day, 
the  journey  was  resumed  on  Monday  morning. 
Each  day,  and  almost  every  hour  of  each  day, 
brought  not  only  new  scenes,  but  new  objects 
of  real  interest.  Having  left  behind  us  on 
Saturday  the  rich  and  beautifully  cultivated 
fields  of  Minnesota,  on  Monday  we  found  our¬ 
selves  in  the  midst  of  the  great  wheat-fields  of 
Dakota.  Having  cro.ssed  the  Red  River  at 
Morehead,  and  the  Missouri  at  Bismark,  we 
found  ourselves  on  Tuesday  passing  over  the 
api>arently  sterile  plains,  and  what  are  known 
as  the  Bad  Lands  of  Montana.  On  Wednesday 
we  came  through  Idaho,  and  to  the  grand  and 
wonderful  scenery  of  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
and  on  the  day  following  we  found  ourselves 
in  the  midst  of  the  beautiful  scenery  of  the 
valley  of  the  Columbia.  Thus  each  day  was 
full  of  interest  as  we  journeyed  onward  and 
observed  and  studied  the  character  of  the 
country  through  which  we  were  passing.  At 
many  points  the  scenery  along  this  Northern 
Pacific  road  is  beyond  description  beautiful 
and  impressive.  But  one  must  see  it  with  his 
own  eyes  to  feel  its  grandeur.  No  i)en  can 
adecpiately  describe  it. 

The  api)ointments  of  the  Northern  Pacific 
road  are  in  all  resi>ects  admirable.  The  best 
Pullman  cars  (with  dining  cars  attached),  gen¬ 
tlemanly  conductors,  and  faithful  atten<Iants— 
these,  together  with  the  pleasant  weather,  the 
bracing  atmosphere,  and  the  character  of  our 
company,  have  served  to  render  this  trip  across 
the  continent  one  of  peiniliar  interest  and  pleas¬ 
ure.  This,  we  said  to  ourselves,  is  the  very  po¬ 
etry  of  travel— passing  with  such  comfort,  in 
the  keeping  of  such  luxurious  appointments, 
through  such  scenes,  with  lectures  by  day  and 
concerts  by  night  in  some  of  the  cars,  together 
witli  much  pleasant  Christian  fellowshii).  The 
journey  was  accomplished  without  weariness, 
and  almost  every  day  and  hour  was  full  of  in¬ 
terest. 

Arriving  at  Portland,  we  found  that  the  com¬ 
ing  of  excursionists  had  been  already  tele¬ 
graphed  and  published  in  the  papers ;  so  that 
our  friends  met  us  at  the  dejxit,  and  gave  us  a 
cordial  welcome— among  others,  my  dear  old 
friend  Rev.  Dr.  Lindsley,  pastor  of  the  First 
Presbyterian  Church  of  Portland,  who  insist¬ 
ed  that  Rev.  Dr.  Patterson  and  myself  should 
be  his  guests,  and  in  w'hose  pleasant  study  I 
now  pen  these  lines.  Rev.  Mr.  Lee  of  the  Sec¬ 
ond  Church  claimed  Rev.  Dr.  Worcester  and 
his  son ;  while  the  rest  of  the  party  found  good 
accommodations  either  with  personal  friends 
or  at  some  of  the  hotels  in  this  beautiful  city 
of  the  Far  West.  Here  we  rest  for  a  few  days, 
exiK'cting  on  Monday  next  to  go  forward  to 
Puget  Sound  and  the  Alaskan  Peninsula. 

Truly  yours,  Wilson  Phr.4NEH. 

THE  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION. 

State  of  the  Treasury. 

The  last  financial  year  closed,  leaving  the 
Board  in  debt  to  the  amount  of  a  little  over 
$11,000.  This  debt,  it  was  hoped,  would  be 
si)eedily  cancelled,  so  that  the  new  amdemic 
year  would  find  us  in  a  condition  to  maintain 
the  scholarships  at  the  rate  fixed  la.st  year. 
This  hofw'  will  not  be  realized  unless  there  is  a 
speedy  increase  in  the  contributions.  The  in¬ 
come  thus  far  has  been  very  .scanty,  as  may  be 
seen  in  the  columns  of  receipts  published  in 
the  Monthly  Record.*  The  month  appointed 
for  collections  for  the  Board,  is  October.  We. 
would  respectfully  urge  that  this  appointment 
be  more  generally  ob.served,  and  that  a  special 
effort  belthen  made  by  our  Pastors  and  Sessions 
to  supi)ly  the  wants  of  our  treasury,  so  that 
the  Board  can  know  what  to  rely  uikjii  in 
making  its  appropriations.  The  i)eculiar  work 
of  the  Board  requires  an  early  possession  of  its 
means,  or  at  least  some  reliable  anticiiwition 
of  what  its  means  shall  be,  since  the  great 
majority  of  applications  come  in  during  the 
Autumn,  and  the  amount  of  scholarshii>3  must 
be  decided  upon  then  ;  and  when  decided  upon 
and  promised,  the  rule  of  the  Assembly  is  that 
they  must  be  paid,  even  though  it  be  to  incur 
a  debt.  We  therefore  warn  Presbyteries  and 
candidates  now  in  advance,  that  in  all  proba¬ 
bility  there  will  be  a  reduction  in  the  scholar¬ 
ships  this  year,  and  they  must  make  arrange¬ 
ments  accordingly.  How  much  the  reduction 
will  be,  it  is  impossible  to  tell  with  certainty, 
but  very  possibly  the  scholarships  for  collegi- 
ates  and  theologues  may  be  put  at  *100  or  $110 
respectively,  instead  of  $130,  as  last  year. 
“Special  cases”  also  will  have  to  be  more 
rigidly  excluded. 

Moreover,  we  would  urge  ui)on  Presbyteries 
and  education  committees  to  scrutinize  more 
closely  the  amounts  actually  needed,  and  to 
siiecify  the  same  in  the  recommendations. 
Every  care  must  be  taken  that  the  debt  be  not 
increased.  The  necessity  is  upon  us  for  trim¬ 


ming  closely.  Yet  one  cannot  help  feeling 
that  if  the  cause  were  only  properly  presented 
by  our  ministers  in  charge,  as  enjoined  by  the 
Assembly,  and  if  all  the  churches  contributed 
according  to  their  ability,  a  more  liberal  pro¬ 
vision  might  be  made  for  our  students.  We 
know  the  condition  of  many  is  such  that  any 
reduction  in  the  scholarships  may  oblige  them 
to  suspend  their  studies  awhile,  in  order  to 
earn  the  means  for  going  on— and  this  would 
be  bad.  Our  Presbyteries  and  church  Sessions 
recommend  these  young  men  to  the  Board  for 
help.  They  are  worthy  of  the  Church’s  sup¬ 
port.  Our  treasury  should  be  well  supplied 
with  sufficient  funds,  to  meet  promptly  all  de¬ 
mands  made  upon  it. 

D.  W.  Poor,  Corresponding  Secretary. 

♦  $5000  are  yet  needed  to  cancel  the  deficiency  of  last 
year,  and  on  the  first  of  next  October  from  $10,000  to  $15,000 
will  be  needed  to  make  our  first  payment  of  the  current 
scholastic  year. 

©ttrrentstients. 

KDIX'ATIONAL. 

The  John  Haynes  fund  at  Yale  College  has  accu¬ 
mulated  for  some  years,  and  now  amounts  to  about 
$15,000.  Since  the  death  of  the  Rev.  Janies  T. 
Dickinson,  it  is  made  known  that  he  was  the  giver 
of  this  fund,  and  that  it  is  to  be  considerably  in¬ 
creased  under  the  provisions  of  his  will. 

The  committee  appointed  by  Congressman  Smalls 
to  examine  applicants  for  the  vacant  cadetship  for 
the  Seventh  South  Carolina  District,  consisted  of 
five  negroes.  There  were  seven  applicants  for  ap¬ 
pointment,  four  white  and  three  colored.  The  aj)- 
pointment  was  given  to  Julius  Mitchell  (colored) 
of  Berkley  county.  Benjamin  Munnerlyn  (white) 
of  Georgetown  county  received  the  appointment  as 
alternate.  Mitchell  made  59  in  a  possible  100,  and 
Munnerlyn  58.  Mitchell  is  ncariy  a  full-blooded 
nt'gro.  He  was  graduated  from  Berea  College, 
Kentucky,  and  is  teaching  school  at  Monks  Cor¬ 
ner,  S.  C. 

Gen.  Sheridan  has  arranged  for  the  detail  of 
army  ofllcers  to  drill  college  .students,  and  the  Act¬ 
ing  Adjutant-Generai  has  issued  orders  under  his 
direction,  so  that  forty  ofllcers  are  now  available 
for  the  institutions  which  apply  for  their  services 
through  a  proper  representative.  It  is  intended 
that  one  officer  shall  be  detailed  for  the  colleges  of 
each  State,  but  if  the  system  is  successful  it  will  be 
necessary  to  greatly  enlarge  the  force  of  military 
instructors.  College  faculties  are  generally  desir¬ 
ous  to  give  a  new  direction  to  the  athletic  sports 
of  students,  and  an  application  for  the  services  of 
an  army  officer  to  give  the  young  men  a  ndlitary 
drill  once  or  twice  a  week  throughout  the  college 
year,  may  aid  in  the  .solution  of  a  dillicult  problem. 
The  value  of  the  proposed  instruction  is  likely  to 
be  Important. 

CITY  AND  VICINITY. 

Royal  Phelps,  long  a  N(*w  York  merchant  of 
prominence,  died  on  July  30th,  in  his  Tilth  year. 
Born  in  Sempronius,  Cayuga  county — the  son  of  a 
Presbyterian  minister — he  came  to  this  city  early 
in  life,  but  subse<iuently  ostabli.shed  himself  as  a 
merchant  at  Venezuela,  where  he  did  a  larg(!  busi¬ 
ness  with  New  York.  He  rcturm>d  to  this  city  in 
1847,  became  a  member  of  the  firm  of  Maitland, 
Cowrie  &  Co.,  which  was  then  changed  to  Maitland, 
Phelps  &  Co.,  tin*  title  it  has  since  retained.  In 
1849  Mr.  Phelps  became  a  member  of  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce ;  was  elected  its  vice-president  in  1855, 
and  thereafter  reelected  annually  till  1802.  He 
was  vice-president  of  the  New  York  Historical  So¬ 
ciety  and  of  the  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary,  the  latter 
institution,  as  well  as  numerous  others,  receiving 
many  of  his  benefactions.  He  was  a  strong  Union 
man  and  jeatriot,  and  largely  instrumental  in  pro¬ 
curing  medals  struck  for  the  defenders  of  Fort 
Sumter  and  Pen.sacola  Harbor.  He  was  also  elect¬ 
ed  as  the  chairman  of  the  committee  of  the  Cham¬ 
ber  of  Commerce  for  the  erection  of  a  statue  of 
Washington  in  front  of  the  United  States  Treasury 
building,  which  was  comi)lcted  Nov.  25th,  1»83. 

LIEUT.  GREELX’  AND  WIFE. 

Mrs.  Greely,  wife  of  the  Arctic  explorer,  was  nv 
unlted  to  her  long-absent  husband  at  Portsmouth, 
N.  H.,  Friday.  When  the  .\rctic  fleet  dropped 
their  anchor.  Secretary  ChandltT  offered  his  arm 
to  Mrs.  Greely,  and  escorted  luir  to  the  gangplank, 
followed  by  her  brothm's.  They  were  placed  in 
charge  of  Commander  Merry  of  the  Tallapoosa, 
who  in  his  launch  convt*yed  them  to  the  Thetis. 
The  Secretary  ndurned  to  his  place  on  the  deck, 
and  as  the  launch  pa.ss<(d  by  on  her  short  voyage 
to  the  Thetis,  the  S(*cretary  exclaimed  “  Ladies 
and  gentlemen,  let  us  give  Mrs.  Greely  three  good 
cheers  !  ”  Every  man  aboard  the  Tennessee  caught 
the  word  and  shouted  at  the  top  of  bis  voice,  while 
every  woman  waved  her  handkerchief.  As  the 
little  launch  passed  the  other  vessels  the  same 
compliment  was  repeated,  and  pretty  soon  Mrs. 
Greely  was  s(,‘en  (dimbing  up  the  u-anvassed  gang¬ 
way  of  the  Thetis,  and  was  clasped  in  her  hus¬ 
band’s  anns.  The  cabin  of  the  ve.ssel  was  cleared, 
and  the  meeting  was  witne.sHe<l  only  by  her  two 
brothers. 

A  reception  and  parade  in  honor  of  the  return  of 
Lieut.  Greely,  took  place  in  Portsmouth  on  Mon¬ 
day,  and  was  a  spirited  affair,  and  heartily  par¬ 
ticipated  in  by  officials  and  all  the  inhabitants 
roundabout.  The  “Thetis,”  “Bt>ar,”and  “Alert,” 
comprising  the  Redief  Squadron,  havff  .saih'd  for 
New  York.  Arriving  here,  the  “Bear”  will  bf! 
ordered  to  Governor’s  Island,  where  the  bodies  of 
the  victims  of  the  exp(>dltion  will  be  turned  over 
to  Gen.  Hancock.  The  survivors  of  the  expedition 
have  been  put  under  the  care  of  the  War  Depart¬ 
ment,  represented  by  Gen.  Hazen. 

CENTRAL  AMERICA. 

Shouhl  the  cholera  .secun'  a  foothold  on  this  side 
of  the  Atlantic,  its  natural  abode  would  be  on  the 
Isthmus  of  Panama.  The  bad  habits  of  the  resi¬ 
dents  of  Aspinwall — otherwist^  Colon — are  notori¬ 
ous.  The  tropical  fever  known  as  “the  break 
bone  ”  is  generated  in  the  noisome  swamj)S,  and  is 
nurtured  in  the  never-cleansed  streets,  alleys,  and 
vacant  lots  of  Aspinwall.  Nor  is  Panama  in  a 
much  hadter  sanitary  condition.  The  city  is  an¬ 
cient,  sewerless,  and  full  of  accumulated  rubbish. 
The  yellow  fev<;r  is  a  permanent  resident,  so  to 
speak,  of  the  Lsthmus,  and  only  its  occasional  pe¬ 
culiar  destructiveness  excites  alarm.  Aspinwall  is 
the  abode  of  the  riffraff  of  all  nations,  the  most 
uncanny  of  W(!.st  India  negroes  buing  in  a  majority. 
The.s«>  people  have  thus  far  resiste<l  all  attfunpts  to 
make  thi-m  conform  to  the  simplest  re(iuirements 
of  sanitarj-  rule.  The  local  government  is  inert 
and  helpless,  and  a  visitation  of  anejiidemic  would 
occasion  a  panic,  and  lead  from  bad  to  worse  until 
the  .scourge  had  run  its  df^tructive  course. 

M<‘antime  the  Panama  (’anal  Is  prospering,  if  we 
may  give  full  creulit  to  the  recent  annual  report  of 
the  evei-  buoyant  Lesseps.  By  way  of  emcourag- 
ing  the  flispirited,  if  such  there  be,  among  the  80,. 
839  holders  of  from  one  to  live  shares  of  the  entire 
number  of  104,230  shareholders,  M.  ile  Lesseps  de¬ 
clares  that  “  all  the  teilious  preliminary  work  has 
been  completed,  the  necessary  e-stablish men ts have 
been  created,  the  machines  and  materiel  have  b<;en 
constructed,  an<l  are  either  already  on  the  ground 
or  else  in  transit,  and  that  from  the  present  time 
onward  operations  will  be  pushe<l  forward  with 
ever-increasing  energy,  so  that  it  is  now  a  ‘  mathe- 
matical  certaitty  ’  that  the  Panama  Canal  will  be 
openeil  to  the  navigation  of  the  world  before  the 
beginning  of  188s.”  M.  de  Lesseps  further  says 
that  until  the  Ist  of  January,  1884,  the  real  work  of 
cutting  tlie  canal  had  not  fairly  begun,  and  that  at 
the  end  of  April,  four  months  afterward,  2,482,768 
cubic  metres  of  ejirth  had  been  removed,  or  nearly 
half  of  the  total  quantity  that  had  been  displaced 
up  to  that  time.  Of  the  aggregate  of  120,00(l,0()0  of 
cubic  metres  of  ground  to  l>e  excavated,  40,000,000 
will  l>e  taken  away  by  means  of  dredging  machines. 


He  contends,  therefore,  that  if  the  work  should 
not  have  been  commenced  until  the  1st  of  January, 
1885,  it  still  could  have  been  finished  in  three  years 
from  that  date.  He  has  also  announced  to  the 
shareholders  that  the  United  States  of  Colombia 
during  the  past  year  have  made  the  Company  the 
important  concession  of  500,000  hectares  of  land, 
constituting  a  domain  in  itself,  with  all  the  mines  it 
may  contain.  This  land  is  to  be  chosen  by  the  offi¬ 
cers  of  the  Company,  and  ceded  as  fast  as  it  is  earn¬ 
ed.  Thus  far  150,000  hectares,  or  the  equivalent 
for  the  execution  of  a  little  more  than  one-third  of 
the  work,  have  been  received  by  the  Company. 
With  respect  to  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  work¬ 
men  employed  on  the  canal,  it  is  denied  that  the 
mortality  among  them  is  greater  than  that  of  the 
average  on  similar  works  in  Europe,  and  figures 
are  given  in  support  of  this  assertion. 

FAILURE  OF  THE  EGYPTIAN  CONFERENCE. 

Mr.  Gladstone  made  a  statement  relative  to  the 
failure  of  the  Egyptian  Conference,  in  the  House 
of  Commons  on  Saturday.  The  upshot  of  the  mat¬ 
ter  is  that  England  and  France  are  wide  apart  on 
the  question  of  the  Egyptian  finances,  and  the  pol¬ 
icy  to  be  pursued  relative  thereto.  France  refused 
to  assent  to  any  diminution  of  the  dividends  pay¬ 
able  under  the  law  of  liquidation.  England  was 
unable  to  accept  any  plan  which  did  not  provide 
for  the  necessary  charges  of  administration.  The 
French  plan,  Mr.  Gladstone  said,  would  have  en¬ 
tailed  financial  confusion  in  Egypt.  He  expressed 
the  hope  that  the  idea  that  the  Government  had 
ever  proposed  to  constitute  an  international  con¬ 
trol  similar  to  the  dual  control,  might  be  alto¬ 
gether  dismissed.  The  Conference  had,  he  said, 
adjourned  indefinitely.  The  Government  had  no 
proposals  as  yet  to  submit  to  the  House.  The 
Anglo-French  agreement  had  ceased  to  be  in  force, 
and  England’s  responsibilities  in  Egypt  had  been 
greatly  increased.  A  Cabinet  <*ouncil  on  the  re¬ 
sult  of  the  Conference  is  said  to  have  been  stormy, 
Mr.  Gladstone  firmly  declining  to  formulate  any 
policy  for  Parliament,  as  it  would  only  lead  to 
angry  and  fruitless  debates  in  the  few  remaining 
days  of  the  session.  The  Tories  are  indignant 
over  what  they  call  Ghulstone’s  trickery,  in  amus¬ 
ing  the  public  with  a  Conference  which  he  never 
intended  should  amount  to  anything.  The  Lib¬ 
erals,  on  the  other  hand,  accuse  France  of  playing 
a  treachetrous  game.  France  wanted  a  vote  dur¬ 
ing  the  last  houi"8  of  the  (Conference,  but  England 
declared  that  whatever  vote  was  recorded,  she  re¬ 
tained  entire  liberty  of  action.  Thereupon  Ger¬ 
many,  Austria,  and  Russia,  declared  that  they 
would  remain  passive. 

'riiis  result  is  greatly  distasteful  to  a  portion  of 
the  Froiudi  press,  and  one  section  of  it  demands 
the  recall  of  Minister  Waddington.  They  want  a 
man  who  will  “display  greatt*r  energy  against  the 
spread  of  English  power.”  The  rupture  of  the 
Conference,  it  is  addeilby  Figaro,  is  a  grave  enough 
event,  but  it  hopes  it  will  not  have  to  announce 
that  “  the  latent  conflict  has  passed  into  open  hos¬ 
tilities.”  La  Rt'publlquo  Fran(;ais  inainlains  that 
although  the  agreement  has  lapsed,  England  has 
admitted  the  claims  of  France  to  special  rights  in 
Egypt.  France,  the  paper  says,  must  vindicate  her 
rights.  “  England  has  not  yet  evicted  Europe  from 
Egypt.  England’s  asserted  freedom  and  power  of 
action  ar<f  a  delusion.”  The  first-named  paper, 
however,  .sees  a  conflict  inevitable  in  the  near  fu- 
t\ire. 

It  is  to  bo  hoped  that  France  will  keep  the  peace. 
But  whatever  the  final  result,  it  is  plain  that  a  stage 
has  been  reaclu'd,  and  England  is  now  to  go  for¬ 
ward  on  her  own  responsibility.  Mr.  Gladstone 
announced  in  the  Commons,  on  Monday,  that  he 
was  about  to  ask  the  House  to  vote  a  credit  for  an 
expedition  to  r(3lievo  General  Gordon.  Ho  would  at 
the  same  time  make  a  statement  of  the  steps  which 
the  Government  purposes  to  take  in  consequence  of 
the  failure  of  the  Egyptian  conference.  It  subse- 
qu(!ntly  appeare<l  that  LJOO.OIK)  was  wanted. 

By  the  latest  advices  from  Egypt,  it  is  reported 
that  the  Mahdi  is  now  fighting  the  negro  tribes 
around  Geb-el-Gadir  who  refused  to  join  him.  It 
is  further  a.sserted  that  he  has  dos[)atched  a  force 
to  Khartoum  under  orders  to  take  General  Gordon 
alive  or  dead.  He  has  also  ordered  the  wells  be¬ 
tween  Korosko  and  Berber  to  be  filled  up.  The 
Sultan  of  Zanzibar  has  sent  a  rmrssenger  to  General 
Gordon  inviting  him  to  come  to  Zanzibar. 

The  presence  of  the  African  explorer,  Stanley,  in 
London,  seems  opportune.  Ho  contends  that 
Gordon’s  way  out  is  by  the  Congo,  or  at  least  that 
that  is  the  route  he  ought  to  trav«‘l,  with  some  ref¬ 
erence  of  course  to  the  future  of  English  interests 
and  the  extension  of  civilization.  Tin!  Congo  com¬ 
municates  with  the  great  lakes,  and  they  in  turn 
feed  the  Nile,  so  that  a  water  communication  will 
some  day  be  completed  between  Egypt  and  the 
equator  on  the  Atlantic  ocean.  Should  Stanley 
extend  his  trip  to  this  country,  he  will  receive  a 
warm  welcome  here.  It  is  intimatcid  by  the  Lon¬ 
don  Nows  that  in  the  exercise  of  the  freedom  of 
action  arising  from  the  failure  of  the  Conference, 
and  for  the  better  discharge  of  the  special  respon¬ 
sibilities  now  devolving  upon  England,  a  statt^s- 
man  of  the  highest  rank,  probably  a  member  of  the 
Cabinet,  will  go  to  Egypt  as  a  reprtisentative  of 
England,  with  extended  powers  of  action. 

The  French  Government  has  obtaiiuid  the  cnfdits 
demanded  for  the  invasion  of  Madagascar,  but  how 
is  the  money  to  be  spent 't  'riie  troops  and  sailors 
die  like  rotten  sheep  from  the  pfwtilential  miasma 
from  the  marshes  of  the  coast.  The  blockade  is 
impo.ssible;  it  can  never  be  recognized  as  effica¬ 
cious  by  either  Germany  or  England,  for  how  will 
it  be  possible  for  Adnnral  Milot,  with  his  eleven 
ships,  to  blockade  400  leagues  of  coast  line,  in¬ 
cluding  twenty-one  ports  'i  It  is  proposed  that  the 
Admiral  shall  combine  his  forces  at  Majnngaand 
march  “  toward  ”  Tananarivo,  but  as  the  Adnnral 
could  never  arrive  at  his  destination,  the  utility  of 
marching  in  that  direction  is  contestibie. 

THE  FROHIBITION  PARTY  PLATFORM. 

The  following  is  a  careful  abstract  of  the  plat¬ 
form  unarninously  adopted  at  the  recent  Conven¬ 
tion  at  Pittsburgh,  which  put  in  nomination  Messrs. 
St.  John  and  Daniel ; 

(1)  God  is  acknowledged  “  as  the  rightful  sover¬ 
eign  of  all  men,  from  Whom  the  just  powers  of  gov- 
ernnnmt  are  derived,  to  Who.se  laws  human  enact¬ 
ments  should  conform,  and  that  peace,  prosperity, 
and  happiness  only  <‘an  come  to  the  people  when 
their  laws  of  the  National  and  State  Govtirniinmts 
are  in  accord  with  the  divine  will.”  (2)  It  is  de¬ 
clared  that  “the  importation,  manufacture,  supply 
and  sale  of  alcoholic  bevecrages,  created  and  main¬ 
tained  by  the  laws  of  the  National  and  State  Gov¬ 
ernments,  during  the  entire  history  of  such  laws,  is 
everywhere  shown  to  be  the  jeromoting  cause  of  in- 
temperanc!*!,  with  ncsulting  crime  and  pauperism ; 
making  large  demands  upon  public  and  private 
charity ;  Imposing  large  and  unjust  taxation  and 
public  burdens  for  penal  and  sheltering  institu¬ 
tions  upon  thrift,  industry,  manufactures  and  com¬ 
merce;  endangering  the  public  peace,  desecrating 
the  Sabbath;  corrupting  onr  politics,  legislation  and 
administration  of  the  laws,  shortening  lives,  im- 
])airing  hi^alth,  and  diminishing  productive  indus¬ 
try,  causing  education  to  be  rnsglected  and  despised, 
nullifying  the  teachings  of  the  Bible,  the  Church, 
and  the  school,  the  standards  and  guidex  of  our 
fathers  and  their  children  in  the  founding  and 
growth,  under  God,  of  our  widely  extende*d  country, 
and  which,  imperilling  the  perpetuity  of  our  civil 
and  religious  lilssrty,  are  baneful  fruits  by  which 
we  know  that  thtise  laws  are  alike  contrary  to  God’s 
laws,  and  contravene  our  happiness, and  we  call  upon 
our  fellow-citizens  to  aid  in  the  repeal  of  these  laws 
and  the  legal  suppn;ssion  of  this  baleful  lit|uor  traf- 
flc.”  (3)  “The  fact  that  during  the  twenty-four  years 
in  which  the  Republican  party  has  controlled  the 
General  Government  and  that  of  many  of  these 
States,  no  effort  has  been  made  to  change  this  pol¬ 
icy;  Territories  have  been  created  from  the  Na¬ 
tional  domain,  and  governments  for  them  establish¬ 
ed  and  8tat<38  from  them  admitted  to  the  Union,  in 
no  in.stance  in  either  of  which  has  this  traffic  been 
forbidden,  or  the  people  of  these  Territories  or 
States  been  permlttefl  to  prohibit ;  that  there  are 
now  over  200,000  di.stilleries,  breweries,  whobjsale 
and  retail  dealers  in  these  drinks,  holding  certifl- 
cates  and  claiming  the  authority  of  Government 
for  the  continuation  of  a  business  so  destructive  to 


the  moral  and  material  welfare  of  the  people,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  fact  that  they  have  turned  a  deaf 
ear  to  the  remonstrances  and  petitions  for  the  cor¬ 
rection  of  this  abuse  of  civil  government.  Is  con¬ 
clusive  that  the  Republican  party  is  insensible  to, 
or  impotent  for,  the  redress  of  those  wrongs,  and 
should  no  longer  be  entrusted  with  the  powers  and 
responsibilities  of  government.”  (4)  “The  fact 
that  the  Democratic  party  has  in  its  National  deliv- 
eiances  of  party  policy,  arrayed  itself  on  the  side 
of  the  drink-makers  and  sellers' by  declaring  against 
the  policy  of  prohibition  of  such  traffic  under  the 
false  name  of  ‘  sumptuary  laws,’ and  when  in  power 
in  some  of  the  States  by  refusing  remedial  legisla¬ 
tion,  and  in  Congress  by  refusing  to  permit  the 
creation  of  a  board  of  inquiry  to  investigate  and 
report  upon  the  effects  of  this  traffic,  proves  that 
the  Democratic  party  should  not  be  entrusted  with 
power  and  place.”  (5)  It  Is  charged  that  “  there  can 
be  no  greater  peril  to  the  Nation,”  than  the  compe¬ 
tition  now  existing  between  the  Republican  and 
Democratic  parties  to  obtain  the  liquor  vote.  (6) 

“  That  revenue  from  customs  duties  should  be 
levied  for  the  support  of  the  Government  economi¬ 
cally  administeretl,  and  when  so  levietl,  the  foster¬ 
ing  of  American  labor,  manufactures,  and  industries 
should  constantly  be  held  in  view.  That  the  pub¬ 
lic  laud  should  be  hold  for  homes  for  the  people, 
and  not  for  gifts  to  corporations  or  to  be  held  in 
large  bodies  for  speculation  upon  the  needs  of  ac¬ 
tual  settlers.  That  grateful  care  and  support 
should  bo  given  to  our  soldiers  and  sailors,  their 
dependent  widows  and  orphans,  disabled  in  the 
service  of  the  country.  That  we  repudiate  as  un- 
American,  and  contrary  to  and  subversive  of  the 
principles  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  from 
which  our  Government  has  grown  to  be  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  of  flfty-flve  millions  of  people  and  a  recog¬ 
nized  power  among  the  nations,  that  any  persons  or 
people  shall  or  may  be  excluded  from  residence  or 
citizenship  with  all  others  who  may  desire  the  ben¬ 
efits  which  our  institutions  confer  upon  the  op- 
presseil  of  all  nations.”  (7)  Attention  is  called  to 
the  benefits  that  would  result  to  “  the  laborer  and 
mechanic,  the  miner  and  manufacturer,”  from  the 
entire  suppression  of  the  liquor  business.  (8) 
“The  activity  and  cooperation  of  the  women  of 
America  for  the  promotion  of  temperance,  has  in 
all  the  history  of  the  past  been  a  .strength  and  en¬ 
couragement  which  we  gratefully  acknowledge  and 
record.”  (9)  “That  believing  in  the  civil  and  po¬ 
litical  ecpiality  of  the  sexes,  and  that  the  ballot  in  . 
the  hands  of  woman  is  right  for  her  protection,  and 
would  prove  a  powerful  ally  for  the  abolition  of  the 
drink  saloon,  the  execution  of  law,  the  promotion 
of  reform  in  civil  affairs,  and  the  'removal  of  cor¬ 
ruption  in  public  life,  thus  believing,  we  relegate 
the  practical  outworking  of  this  reform  to  the  dis¬ 
cretion  of  the  Prohibition  party  in  the  several 
States  according  to  the  condition  of  public  senti¬ 
ment  in  those  States.”  (10)  “  VVe  gratefully  ac¬ 
knowledge  and  praise  God  for  the  presence  of  His 
Spirit  guiding  the  counsels  and  granting  the  suc¬ 
cess  which  has  been  vouchsafed  in  the  progress  of 
the  temperance  reform,  and  looking  to  Him  from 
whom  all  wisdom  and  help  come,  we  ask  the  voters 
of  the  Unitotl  States  to  make  the  principle  of  the 
abov'e  (bfclaration  a  ruling  principle  in  the  govern- 
mei'.t  of  the  Nation  and  of  the  States.” 

lughtiin  UnlverHlty.  49th  year.  Far  Young  Ladies.  Catalogues. 
Rot.  E.  B.  WALSWORTH,  D.D.,  Chancellor,  Le  Roy,  N.  Y. 

Horsfurd’s  Acid  Phosphate 

For  Overworked  Professional  Men. 

Dr.  Ghas.  T.  Mitchell,  Canandaigua,  N.  Y., 
says;  “I  think  it  a  grand  restorer  of  brain  force 
or  nervous  energy.” 

PuBE  Cod-Liveb  Oil  made  from  selected  livers,  on 
the  sea-shore,  by  Caswell,  Hazabd  A  Co.,  New  York. 
It  is  absolutely  pure  and  sweet.  Patients  who  have 
once  taken  it  prefer  it  to  all  others.  Physicians  have 
decided  it  superior  to  any  of  the  other  oils  in  market. 

Chapped  Hands,  pimples  and  rough  skin  cured  by  us¬ 
ing  J DNiPEB  Tab  Soap,  made  bv  Caswell,  Hazabd  A  Co. 


New  York,  Monday,  August  4,  1884. 

The  bank  return  for  last  week  shows  a  decrease 
of  $466,225  In  surplus  reserve,  which  now  stands 
at  $30,161,900  against  $9,246,375  at  the  same  time 
last  year,  and  $2,684,425  at  the  corresponding  date 
in  1881.  The  loans  show  a  loss  this  week  of 
$1,406,400;  the  specie  is  down  $48,900;  the  legal 
tenders  are  decreased  $657,700;  the  deposits 
other  than  United  States  are  down  $961,,500,  and 
the  circulation  Is  increased  $35,300. 

The  course  of  the  stock  market  during  the 
week  is  given  in  the  Table  below,  the  final  column 
of  which  gives  the  quotations  of  a  year  ago  for 
convenience  of  comparison : 

Highest,  Lowest.  1883. 
Alton  and  Terre  Haute .  301  36  _ 


Amerloan  Express . 

Canada  Southern . 

Canadian  Pacific . 

Cedar  Falls  and  Minnesota. 

Central  Pacific  . 

Chesapeake  and  Ohio . 


Chicago.  Milwaukee  a  St.  Paul. 


Chicago.  St.  Louis  A  Pittsburg.. 
Chicago,  St.  Louis  &  Pittsburg  pref 
Cleveland,  C.,  C.  A  Indianapolis.... 
Colorado  Coal . 


Consolidation  Coal . 

Delaware  a  Hudson  Canal 


Denver  A  Rio  Urande.. . 

Dubuque  and  Sioux  City . 

E.  Tenn.,  Va.,  A  Georgia . 

E.  Tenn.,  Va.,  A  Georgia  prel . 

Evansville  and  Terre  Haute  . 

Green  Bay  A. Winona . 

Houston  A  Texas . 


Ind.,  Bloom.  A  Western . 


Lake  Shore . 

Long  Island . 


Louisville,  New  Albany  AO . 

Manhattan  Beach  . 

Maulmttaii . . 

Memphis  ana  Charleston . 

Metropolitan...  . 


Missouri,  Kansas  A  Texas . 

Mobile  A  Ohio .  . 

Morris  and  Essex  . 

Nashville,  Chat.  A  St.  Louts . 

New  Jersey  Central  . 


New  York  A  New  England 


New  York,  Chic.  A  St.  Louis... 
N.  Y.,  Chic.  A  St.  Louis  pref... 


New  York,  L.  £.  and  Western  pref.. 

New  York,  Sus.  A  Western  pref . 

Norfolk  A  Western  prel . 


Ohio  Central . 

Ohio  A  Mississippi  . 

Ohio  Southern  . 

Ontario  A  Western  . 

Oregon  Improvement . 

Oregon  Railway  A  Navigation . 

Oregon  A  Transcontinental . 


Pittsburg,  Fort  Wayne  and  Chlo.. 
Pullman  Palace  Car  Company.... 


Richmond  and  Allegheny. 
Richmond  A  West  Point... 
Rochester  A  Pittsburg . 


St.  Louis  A  Han  Francisco  pref . 

St.  Louis  A  San  Francisco  1st  pref. 
St.  Paul  and  Duluth  pref . 


St.  Paul  A  Omaha  pref . . 

St.  Paul,  Minn.  A  Manitoba  . 

Texas  Pacific . 

Union  Pacific .  . . 

Virginia  Midland . 

Wabash.  St.  Louts  A  Pacific . 

Wabash,  St.  Louis  A  Pacific  pref..,. 
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•  Ex-divldend. 

Facts  are  Stubborn  Things. 

Is  there  anything  in  any  of  the  numerous 
advertisements  of  the  Royai  Baking  Powder  to 
show  that  the  Royal  does  not  use  Ammonia  and 
Tartaric  Acid  as  cheap  substitutes  for  Cream  of 
Tartar?  Or  is  there  any  charge,  or  the  slight 
est  insinuation  in  those  advertisements,  that 
Cleveland’s  Superior  Baking  Powder  contains 
anything  but  the  purest  Orape  Cream  of  Tartar 
and  Bicarbonate  of  Soda,  with  a  small  portion 
of  fiour  as  a  preservative? 

Ammonia  and  Tartaric  Acid  produce  a  cheap 
leavening  gas,  which  is  not  to  be  compared,  in  ^ 
the  practical  test  of  baking,  with  the  more  de¬ 
sirable  Carbonic  Acid  Oas  generated  by  the  ex¬ 
clusive  use  of  the  expensive  Cream  of  'fartar. 

Use  Cleveland’s  Superior  Baking  Powder,  and 
judge  for  yourself  of  its  superiority. 

[Printed  by  Henry  Bukoell,  20  Yeeey  street.  New  Ynrk. 
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